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A  huge  market  in  Pittsburgh  —  larger  than  Minneapolis 
—  swallowed  up!  Loss  of  potential  business  of  millions  of 
dollars... Imagine  the  wild  consternation  of  merchants! 

And  yet,  in  effect,  that's  just  what  would  happen  to  the 
advertiser's  market,  if  he  should  try  to  'cover'  Pittsburgh 
without  the  Sun-Telegraph.  A  great  market  lost  which 
could  not  be  duplicated,  because  the  Sun-Telegraph 
reaches  an  exclusive  audience. 
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iHILADELPHIA  is  tliird  in 


;ize  amon<;  the  cities  of  the  United 
J”  States,  yet  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (daily  only)  carries  more 
national  advertising  on  {grocery  and  food  products  than  any  other 
single  newspaper  in  the  country,  daily  and  Sunday  combined.  (1933 
and  1934  figures) 

The  reason  for  this  concentration  of  food  advertising  in 
Philadelphia  l)ecomes  clear  when  you  consider  these  facts  from 
the  U.  S.  Census:  79.5%  of  Philadelphia  families  live  in  single¬ 
family  dwellings.  (17.1%  in  New  York,  24.9%  in  Chicago.) 
50.7%  of  Philadelphia  families  own  their  homes.  86%  of  all 
housewives  have  no  employment  outside  of  the  home. 

Philadelphia  is  the  greatest  City  of  Homes  in  all  America 
.  .  .  with  more  single- family  dwellings  than  the  combined  states 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

More  homes  mean  more  housewives  ])lanning  three  meals  a 
day  .  .  .  studying  food  advertising  .  .  .  buying  advertised  brands. 

More  individual  homes  mean  a  great  market  for  modern  kitchen 
appliances,  or  for  any  product  used  in  the  home. 


tration  of  food  adver-  tising  in  The 

Bulletin  becomes  clear  when  you  consider  these 

facts :  The  Bulletin  for  forty  years  has  l)een  edited  for  Philadelphia 
liomes.  Home  interests  have  shaped  its  policies.  Home  needs  have 
molded  its  program.  And  the  confidence  of  the  home  has  l)een 
the  structure  upon  which  its  circulation  has  l)een  built. 

That  circulation  has  averaged  more  than  half  a  million  daily 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  average  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1935  was  519,877.  It  is  all  net  paid.  No  inducement  has  ever 
been  offered  except  its  merit  as  a  newspaper. 

If  you  have  a  food  product,  or  any  home  product,  consult 
your  Advertising  Agency  about  this  great  City  of  Homes,  and 
about  this  newspaper  which  nearly  all  Philadelphians  read. 


©  1935,  Bulletin  Company,  City  Hall  Square,  Philadelphia.  Robert  McLean, 
President.  IVm.  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.  Sales  Offices:  Nnv  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 
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Business  Men  Confident  of  Further  Gains 
as  Recovery  Gathers  Momentum 

Business  Indices  Prove  1935  Uptrend,  and  Year-end  Survey  by  Editor 
&L  Publisher  Brings  Forecasts  of  Continuation  in  1936 


The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 
business  and  advertising  leaders 
join  the  chorus,  as  Editor  &  Publisher 


•  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

Electric  power  production,  a  signifi-  work  of  any  report  on  the  state  of 


program  during  1936  equal  to  that  of 
1935,  if  not  on  a  greater  scale.” 

Or  this,  from  Robert  L.  Lund,  of  the 


presents  herewith  a  broad  survey  of  the  cant  index  of  general  manufacturing  ac-  business.  In  the  pages  that  follow  will  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  former 

business  outlook  for  1936.  tivity,  has  not  dropped  below  1933  or  be  found  the  rest  of  the  structure — the  president  of  the  National  Association  of 

Business  indices  of  practically  all  1934  all  year  and  is  currently  showing  statements  of  actual  instances  in  the  Manufacturers :  ‘Literally  scores  ^  ot 

sorts  show  business  in  one  line  after  a  wide  margin  of  increase.  Construe-  business  world,  the  comments  about  the  enterprises  in  new  dir^tions  and'  in 


another  running 
substantially  ahead 
of  1934,  and  still 
farther  ahead  of 
1933.  And  business 
men,  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  has  not  i 
marked  their  utter-  ,oo 
ances  in  previous  go 
years  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  assert 
their  assurance  that  ^o 
recovery  is  here, 
Statements  of  near- 
ly  a  hundred  of 
them,  made  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  queries  'oo 
by  Editor  &  Pub-  uo 
USHER,  will  be 
found  on  following 
paftes. 

Many  of  them,  it  40 
is  true,  express  lo 
doubt  of  the  effects 
of  possible  political 
action,  but  even 
among  these  there 
is  the  comment  that  eo 
powerful  economic 
factors  now  in  ac¬ 
tion  are  not  to  be 
denied. 

Look  at  the  arrav  i7o 
of  business  indica-  go 
tors  on  this  page.  ^ 
reproduced  from 
the  latest  available 
Weekly  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Survey  no 
of  Current  Busi-  ,go 
ness,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  ' 
Foreign  and  Do-  lOO 
mestic  Commerce  of  go 
the  United  States 
D  e  p  a  r  tment  of 
Commerce. 

The  first  chart, 
depicting  the  Nezv  90 
York  Times  index  go 
of  general  business 
activity,  shows  that 
1935  was  well  ®° 
ahead  of  1934  and 
1933  except  for  a 
few  months  in  the 
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novel  products  have 
reached  or  are  ap- 
LEGEND  proaching  the  point 

.  1935  where  they  can  be 

- 1934  launched  commer- 

,933  daily 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  AWARDED*  Or  from  Alfred 
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— — — - dent  of  (jeneral 

_ _ Motors  Corpdf- 

A  ^  ation:  “The  reac- 

V  tion  from  an  ex- 

'r'  cessive  deflation, 

l|||l"||l■"l||llllllllrllllllllllllllllllllnl  tending  to  bring 

about  economic  re- 
IITUMINOUS  COAL  PRODUCTION*  covery,  is  just  as 

irresistible  as  the 
\  /'  _  ^  influence  of  an  ex- 

,/ I--  wC-— ^  cessive  inflation 

^****ifi'^**^l7v  I _ tending  to  cause 

I  j  economic  reaction.” 
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atCTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTION* 

- "  ^  bringing  a  record 

_  year  for  electric  re- 

frigeration  and 
!  “one  of  the  great- 

- ]  est  consumer  de- 

.1.1  JrW7rriTiiil"iiliiiliiiii,iilii,l.i:!  I  mand  markets  this 

.  country  has  ever 

_ STOCK  PRICES* _ known.” 

_  ...  —  Motion  picture 

...  executives  see  a 

“gratifying  b  u  s  i- 
iliiilMiilinliiiliiiiliiiliuliiiiliiiliiiliiiil  ness  revival”  com- 

BROKERS'  LOANS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

- n  I  n  g  production 

_ _ _ _ and  promotion 

campaigns  that  will 

- - ^ _ advance.  Heating 

II  III  II,  ,  ,  ,  and  air-conditioning 

iIiiiIii,iI,,iI,,i.,i,i1ii,1u,1uii1jiiIiii1iiii1  companics  arc 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION*  counting  on  crash- 

- T - -  ing  through  previ- 

- - —  ous  records.  Con- 

i  ,  struction  will  be  a 

big  factor  in  the 

-  recovery. 
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-  ^  bile  industry  re- 

*  DAILY  AVERAGE  *1928-1930-100  ports  from  many 

companies  tell  of 


atCTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTION* 


STOCK  PRICES' 


BROKERS'  LOANS  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION 


latespringand  sum-  Charts  from  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Data  plotted,  where  available,  up  to  concrete 


mer.  Since  mid-  week  endii 

year  the  1935  line 
has  shown  a  steady 

fise,  whereas  1934  and  1933  were  weak  tion  contracts  awarded  have  been  well 
m  the  last  half.  ahead  in  the  last  half. 


y  oj  CurretU  Business,  ol  the  U.  9.  Department  ot  E^ommerre.  Data  plotted,  where  available,  up  to  concrete  gains 
week  ending  Dec.  21.  achieved  and  in 

sight.  Automobile 
makers,  tire  men. 

on  contracts  awarded  have  been  well  psychology  prevailing  among  business  and  oil  companies  in  all  parts  of  the 

iiead  in  the  last  half.  men,  the  forecasts  of  keen  observers  and  country  are  laying  out  advertising  and 

Price  indices  are  up — wholesale  com-  of  executives  who  must  not  only  observe  sales  campaigns  calculated  to  produce 

lodity  prices,  as  well  as  bond  and  stock  but  act.  increased  volume  all  along  the  line, 

rices.  Bank  debits,  indicating  the  ac-  Some  of  these  statements  are  striking  In  the  automobile  industry,  as  in  some 


m  the  last  half.  ahead  in  the  last  half.  men,  the  forecasts  of  keen  observers  and  country  are  laying  out  advertising  and 

.  The  other  charts  bear  out  this  general  Price  indices  are  up — wholesale  com-  of  executives  who  must  not  only  observe  sales  campaigns  calculated  to  produce 
index.  Automobile  production,  stimu-  modity  prices,  as  well  as  bond  and  stock  but  act.  increased  volume  all  along  the  line, 

lated  by  the  bold  experiment  of  seeking  prices.  Bank  debits,  indicating  the  ac-  Some  of  these  statements  are  striking  In  the  automobile  industry,  as  in  some 
Winter  business  with  fall  models,  is  up  tivity  of  checking  accounts,  have  run  in  their  implications  for  advertisers  and  other  lines  where  sales  are  made  in 

m  the  stratosphere.  Freight-car  load-  practically  without  exception  ahead  of  publishers.  Note  this,  for  instance,  from  large  units,  it  is  noted  by.  the  con- 

•ngs,  after  approximating  1934  levels  1934  and  1933.  Commercial  failures  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president  of  the  tributors  to  this  issue  that  there  is  a 

Most  of  the  year,  have  been  in  the  clear  have  approximated  those  of  1934,  far  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  significant  willingness  to  buy  better  and 

for  the  last  quarter.  The  same  is  below  the  1933  level.  Loans  by  Federal  Cincinnati,  speaking  particularly  of  the  more  expensive  goods.  Lee  Anderson, 

roughly  true  of  steel  ingot  production  Reserve  memter  banks  are  low,  showing  food  business:  “In  good  business  judg-  Detroit  advertising  agent,  for  instance. 

*nd  lumber  production.  Bituminous  large  possibilities  of  expansion  as  busi-  ment,  it  would  be  utmost  folly  for  any  sees  importance  in  the  better  business 


coal  production  in  thc  last  quarter  has  ness  gains. 


in  the  clear. 


corporation  dealing  directly  with  con- 


So  much  for  the  statistics — the  frame-  sumers,  not  to  continue  an  advertising 


prevailiw  in  the  furniture  industry, 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  28,  1  935 


50%  INCREASE  IN  ’36  ADVERTISING 
VOTED  BY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  GROUP 


Newspapers  Will  Get  Same  Schedule  As  This  Year  When  3,000 
Dailies  and  Weeklies  Were  Used — Building 
Boom  Seen 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  26 — Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Association,  a  leader  in  the 
building  held,  will  increase  its  1936 
advertising  appropriation  about  50  per 
cent,  Edward  J.  Mehren,  president  of 
the  association,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  today.  While  virtually  the  same 
amount  of  newspaper  space  will  be  used 
next  year  as  was  placed  in  1935,  the 
association's  expenditures  in  general 
consumer  magazines  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  increased,  Mr.  Mehren  said. 

“During  1935,  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  expressed  its  conhdence  in 
newspapers  as  productive  advertising 
media  by  using  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  its  total  advertising  funds  in 
newspa^r  advertising,”  Mr.  Mehren 
said.  ‘‘This  advertising  was  used  to 
back  the  Association’s  field  forces  in 
promoting  uses  of  concrete  where  that 
material  could  be  economically  adapted 
to  construction  purposes. 

“More  than  3,000  daiKr  and  weekly 
newspapers  were  used.  The  advertising 
program  included  more  than  25,000  in¬ 
sertions,  totaling  more  than  four  and 
one-half  million  lines. 

“In  the  coming  year  we  are  backing 
our  belief  that  development  in  archi¬ 
tectural  concrete  construction  is  the 
greatest  advance  in  building  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  by  telling  our  story  in  a  number 
of  consumer  magazines  as  well  as  in 
newspapers.  Our  magazine  copy  will 
describe  construction  methods  by  means 
of  which  the  frame,  enclosing  walls  and 
decorative  elements  in  a  building  are 
cast  in  one  operation.  This  makes  all 
structural  parts  of  a  building  a  rigid, 
inte^al  unit,  with  considerable  economy 
in  time  and  labor. 

“Other  copy  themes  in  our  1936  ad¬ 
vertising  will  carry  messages  on  sound 
highway  planning,  emphasizing  that  the 
road  or  track  on  which  automobiles  run 
is  one  of  the  three  vital  factors  to  safe 
highway  transportation.  The  other  two 
are  the  driver  and  his  car.  Without  safe 
roads,  there  can  be  no  safe  driving. 
The  results  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  rational  planning  of 
state  highway  systems  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  our  advertising.” 

The  spring  of  1936  will  usher  in  one 
of  the  greatest  home  building  programs 
this  country  has  seen  in  recent  years, 
according  to  John  R.  O’Connor,  Federal 
Housing  Administration  district  direc¬ 
tor  for  northern  Illinois,  who  added  that 
sources  of  money  available  for  home 
building  have  increased  by  reason  of  the 
plan  of  the  FHA  for  insuring  mortgage 
loans. 

It  is  because  of  these  two  factors  that 
FHA  offices  all  over  the  country  are 
urging  prospective  home  builders  to 
make  their  preparations  during  the 
winter  months,  Mr.  O’Connor  stated. 
“The  months  just  ahead  of  us  have  be¬ 
come  by  custom  the  slack  ones  as  far 
as  the  building  industry  is  concerned,” 
he  said,  “although  there  is  no  climatic 
reason  for  entirely  discontinuing  build¬ 
ing  during  the  winter  months  in 
northern  Illinois,  as  the  temperature 
permits  all-year  construction.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  part 
newspapers  can  play  in  the  forthcoming 
building  boom,  Mr.  O’Connor  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“The  same  advantages  that  apply  to 
the  prospective  home  builder  in  making 
all  preparations  during  the  winter  also 
may  be  applied  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  planning  their 
advertising  sections  covering  the  build¬ 
ing  and  allied  industries.  Eveiy  news¬ 
paper  publisher  appreciates  the  fact  that 
building  construction  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  create  advertising,  and  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  building  the 
greater  the  amount  of  advertising  s{»ce 
used.  With  the  spring  building  revival 
a  matter  of  only  a  comparatively  few 
weeks  away,  it  seems  logical  that  ad¬ 
vertising  layouts  and  plans  can  be  pre- 


[lared  now  with  more  time  for  thought 
as  to  detail  and  effectiveness  than  will 
be  possible  after  the  building  program 
gets  underway.” 

Harold  H.  Rosenberg,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Building  Supply  Ncivs,  in  a 
lead  editorial  in  the  November  issue 
under  the  heading:  “Mr.  Dealer — You 
Can’t  Duck  This  Opportunity,”  views 
the  building  situation,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"The  spotlight  of  public  consciousness 
is  now  being  focused  on  the  building 
material  dealer.  More  than  a  year  of 
intensive  publicity,  advertising  and  prop¬ 
aganda,  centered  around  the  National 
Housing  Act  have  made  the  American 
public  home-conscious  to  a  degree  that 
this  nation’s  building  history  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed.” 

In  the  same  issue  is  an  article  telling 
how  15  dealers  made  a  success  of  selling 
building  materials.  In  each  case,  it  is 
pointed  out,  newspaper  advertising  had 
a  part  in  aiding  to  locate  the  prospect. 


BUSINESS  MEN  CONHDENT 
OF  FURTHER  GAINS 


(Continupd  from  page  3) 


since  most  people  can  get  along  with 
old  furniture  if  they  try,  and  he  adds 
that  jewelers  have  told  him  they  are 
selling  more  high-priced  merchandise 
than  at  any  previous  time  since  1929. 

Other  advertising  agents  give  specific 
facts  about  business  as  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  it.  To  some  1936  looks 
like  the  best  advertising  year  since  1929. 
Many  report  that  a  majority  of  their 
clients  will  increase  appropriations.  A 
Boston  agency  figures  that  70  per  cent 
of  its  clients  will  spend  more,  and  only 
10  per  cent  of  them  less,  than  in  1935. 
A  Baltimore  agency  says  60  per  cent 
have  increased  appropriations,  with  20 
per  cent  still  to  decide.  A  St.  I^uis 
agency  reports  one  client  doubling  his 
appropriation,  and  another  multiplying 
his  appropriation  by  five — figures  which 
of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  find 
parallels  among  the  already  big  accounts. 

These  are  merely  highlights.  'The 
statements  in  full  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  any  person  whose  business 
depends  upon  advertising.  One  says 
that  nothing  short  of  a  cataclysm  can 
prevent  advertising  from  attaining  “a 
volume  comparable  with  its  greatest 
years.”  Another  foresees  a  two-year 
boom,  to  be  followed  by  a  worse  smash- 
up  as  labor-saving  machinery  cuts  down 
purchasing  power.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  are  less  extreme  in  either 
direction;  a  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  27-30 — American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
in  the  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  10-11 — Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  midyear  meeting, 
Montgomery. 

Jan.  11-12 — Mississippi  Press 
Association,  winter  meeting, 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Jun.  15-16 — New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston. 

Jan.  16-18 — K  e  ii  t  u  c  k  y  Press 
Assn.,  meeting.  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Jan.  16-18 — Oregon  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  Oregon  Eiditorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Oregon  Advertising 
Managers  Association,  meetings. 
University  of  Oreeon,  Eugene. 

Jan.  17-19 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Santa  Monica. 

Jan.  17-18 — V  i  r  g  i  n  i  a  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Richmond. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pacific  Advertising 
Clubs  Assn.,  conferonce,  San 
Francisco. 

Jan.  20-25 — Winter  Golf  League 
of  Advertising  Interests,  tourna¬ 
ment,  The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Jan.  22-24 — N  o  r  t  h  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  U.  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  23-25— Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Oklahoma  City. 

Jan.  23-25 — 24th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  U.  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Jan.  24-25 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Jan.  27 — Advertising  Depart¬ 
mental,  N.  Y.  State  Publishers 
Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 
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increase  seems  to  be  about  what  they 
have  in  mind. 


JOINS  KUDNER  STAFF 

Neville  O’Neill,  has  resigned  from 
This  Week  to  join  the  copy  staff  of 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
previously  was  with  Olmstead.  Perrin 
&  Leffingwell,  the  Blackman  Company 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  MOVES 

Phelps-Engel-Phelps,  Inc.,  Chirago 
agency,  has  moved  from  700  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.  to  larger  quarters  at  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  F.  L.  Engel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  announced  this  week. 


By  Frances  Perkins 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor 

Increased  activity  in  the  durable 
goods  industries,  which  are  the  worst  to 
suffer  in  a  depression  and  which  take 
the  longest  time  to  recover,  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  continued 
progress  made  during  the  year.  The 
upward  trend  for  this  group,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  summer,  has  gone  on  from 
month  to  month  through  November,  the 
latest  month  for  which  figures  are  aWil- 
able. 

The  employment  index  for  this  group 
stood  at  76  in  November,  the  highest 
point  reached  since  November,  1930.  It 
indicates  that  760  of  every  thmiMn^ 
workers  employed  in  the  index-base  pe¬ 
riod  (1923-1925)  were  employed  last 
month. 

Machine  tools  have  shown  a  gratify¬ 
ing  increase  in  sales  with  small  as  well 
as  large  companies  the  purchasers.  If 
activity  in  the  durable  goods  industries 
and  building  construction  continues  to 
gain  the  improvement  should  be  reflect^ 
all  along  the  line  as  for  example  in 
larger  machine  tool  orders.  Profits  in 
the  machinery  and  tool  group  were 
three  times  greater  than  in  the  third 
quarter  last  year,  the  New  York  Resent 
Bank  report  shows,  with  an  almost  sim¬ 
ilar  rate  of  increase  for  building  supply 
companies,  and  with  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  concerns  making  profits  ataost 
twice  as  great. 

The  estimated  cost  of  building  con¬ 
struction  for  the  first  ten  months  this 
year  was  73.8  percent  higher  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1933.  Farm 
income  for  the  first  ten  months  this  year 
was  more  than  a  billion  dollars  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1933. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  compilation  shows  that  third  quar¬ 
ter  profits  of  259  industrial  and  mercan¬ 
tile  concerns  were  64  percent  larger  this 
year  than  in  1934.  Profits  were  above 
those  for  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  past  four  years. 

More  than  5,000,000  men  and  women, 
of  those  who  were  jobless  at  the  low 
point  of  the  depression  in  1933,  have 
been  returned  to  jobs  in  private  indus¬ 
try  since  them.  The  CCC  and  govern¬ 
ment  financed  work  relief  projects  have 
put  many  more  thousands  at  work  on 
tasks  which  will  add  to  the  national 
wealth.  The  money  these  workers  have 
earned  has  helped  to  stimulate  private 
industry  and  make  jobs  for  others. 

Cooperative  activity  and  understand¬ 
ing  by  employers,  wage  earners  and 
farmers  to  increase  purchasing  power, 
and  with  the  Government  standing  by  to 
aid  in  accomplishing  this  o^ective,  will 
consolidate  the  gains  made  since  the  low 
point  in  the  depression  and  carry  tlK 
United  States  into  an  era  which  win 
bring  greater  security  to  all  of  our 
people.  ,  •  1 

Fair  and  continued  profits  are  of  vi^ 
importance  in  industry,  but  good  and 
steady  wages  for  workers  and  fair  prices 
for  the  produce  of  farmers  are  also 
necessary  to  a  sound  prosperity, 
creased  income  to  wage  earners  sm 
farmers  means  a  greater  demand  for 
the  products  of  industry  with  resultant 
profits  to  manufacturers  and  investors. 
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EDITOR’S  HOME  BOMBED 

{Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisheb) 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  23 — Police  are  in¬ 
vestigating  an  attempt  last  J” 
bomb  the  apartment  of  Lyndon  R.  ‘Red 
Foster,  editor  of  The  Equaliser,  * 
monthly  tabloid  political  paper.  A 
bomb,  tied  to  a  stick  and  pushed  up 
against  the  window  of  his 
apartment  Wednesday  night  explodw 
and  imbedded  fragments  in  the  walls, 
floors  and  doors  of  his  room,  but  only 
slightly  injured  the  editor.  An  out¬ 
spoken  critic  of  the  city  administrate 
Foster  declares  the  attack  to  be  tn^ 
work  of  his  political  foes. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  28,  19  3  5 
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agencies  find  appropriations  rising 

Many  Clients  Planning  Increased  Activity  for  1936,  While  Few  Will  Decrease  Their  Expenditures, 

Say  Reports,  Citing  Specific  Instances 


THEOUOKE  F.  MacMANUS,  fJOW’S  busmessf”  was  the  question  Editor  &  Publisher  asked  of  adver 

president,  MacManuS,  Jonn  ^  &  Z  A  thrnuahnut  th^  couiltrv.  iL*ith  the  inimediatelv  iollmuifit 


Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit:  “In  our  opinion, 
nothing  short  of  a  social,  political  or 
financial  cataclysm  can  prevent  adver¬ 
tising  from  attaining  in  1936  a  volume 
comparable  with  its  greatest  years. 
Likewise,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
accident  of  a  Presidential  election  or 
any  possible  ixilitical  ineptitude  can 
stop  the  steady  growth  of  business  in 
general. 

“.As  to  which  season  of  the  year  will 
be  most  productive,  when  the  climax 
will  be  reached,  when  (and  if)  a  reces¬ 
sion  will  l)egin,  and  when  progress  will 
be  resumed — one  man’s  guess  is  as  good 
as  the  guess  of  six  others. 

“We  are  apparently  emerging  from 
the  unpleasant  period  of  ‘viewing  with 
alarm’— the  more  complete  and  rapid 
the  emergence  the  greater  will  be  the 
resultant  upswing.’’ 


JOHN  PIERRE  ROCHE,  president 
J  of  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Inc.,  Chicago:  "Our  organization 
looks  forward  to  1936  with  well-war¬ 
ranted  enthusiasm.  Our  clients,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  marketing  items  of  high 
unit  cost  such  as  automobiles,  motor 
trucks,  automotive  equipment,  railroad 
transportation,  radios,  refrigerators  and 
oil  burners,  feel  that  there  will  be  much 
more  business  for  them  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  than  they  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past  several  years  and  their  advertising 
appropriations  are  being  planned  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“I  am  hoi>eful  that  no  new  legisla¬ 
tion  will  l>e  enacted  that  may  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  this  confident  attitude 
of  those  whom  we  serve.  Taxation 
measures  that  tend  to  restrict  profits 
unreasonably,  and  labor  agitation  that 
results  only  in  slowing  down  produc¬ 
tion  and  labor’s  earning  jxiwer,  are  the 
real  menaces  at  the  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  to  returning  prosperity.’’ 


Z  L.  POTTER,  executive  vice-pres- 
•ident,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago:  “1  look  for  increased  linage  in 
the  iiewspaiiers  and  magazines.  .Almost 
all  our  clients  are  closing  1935  with 
business  up  over  a  year  ago.  They  are 
feeling  good  and  I  do  not  see  any 
clouds  in  the  sky  to  hinder  continued 
progress  in  1936.’’ 


Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Chicago:  "If  there  is  one  prediction 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make,  it  is 
that  _  1936  will  witness  a  growing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  economy  of  advertising. 

“Hard  times  have  taken  much  of  the 
guess  out  of  advertising.  They  have 
forced  advertisers  to  proceed  cautiously, 
to  test  markets,  to  try  many  different 
appeals.  And  no  other  medium  offers 
a  surer  or  more  economical  way  to  de¬ 
termine  the  chances  of  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  than  does  the  newspaper. 


tisifig  agents  throughout  the  cowitry,  with  the  immediately  following 
question,  “How  does  1936  look?"  The  chiefs  of  half  a  hundred  agencies  answer 
herewith.  And  with  anujsing  unanimity  they  report  increasing  activity  on  the 
part  of  clients,  campaigns  definitely  planned,  larger  appropriations  in  sight. 
Only  a  fciv  are  apprehensive.  Bid  let  the  statenienis  speak  for  themsehrs : 


All.  MKSSIXC,  president, 
.  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 


considered,  is  gratifying  in  the  light  of 
the  uncertainties  that  have  prevailed. 
If  we  can  minimize  the  thought  of 
war,  excessive  spending,  an  unbalanced 
budget,  the  difficulties  that  will  ensue 
if  any  fashion  of  dole  is  discontinued 
(and  it  should  be),  if  we  can  substitute 


start  with  replacements  and  run  along 
on  replacement  momentum  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  we  have  a  panic. 

“The  trouble  with  this  country  is 
that  all  the  efforts  of  everybody  are 
concentrated  on  reducing  the  cost  of 
goods  to  the  consumer.  In  reducing 


Henry  T.  Ewald 


Frank  Finney 


Arthur  W.  Ingalls 


W.  C.  D’Arcy 


slow  progress  as  distinguished  from 
excited  experiment,  with  a  fair  yield  on 
crops,  a  minimum  of  unexpected  wea¬ 
ther,  and  just  half  a  smile  from  up 
above,  the  business  year  of  ’36  won't 
be  so  bad. 

“Looking  at  it  through  affairs  that 
concern  this  company,  the  relationship 
with  our  distinguished  clients,  we  feel 
that,  in  spite  of  any  skeletons  that  may 
be  in  the  so-called  business  closet,  and 
if  we  continue  to  work  understandingly, 
and  overtime,  we  will  be  a  wee  bit  bet¬ 
ter  off  at  the  end  of  the  next  12  months 
than  we  are  today.  While  we  will  add 
a  year  to  our  age,  it  will  represent  an 
asset  rather  than  a  loss.’’ 


Arthur  W.  INGALLS,  president, 

L  Ingalls- Advertising,  Boston:  “Sev¬ 
enty  per  cent  of  our  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  plan  increased  1936  schedules. 
Ten  per  cent  show  decrease  and  20  per 
cent  are  about  normal.  The  past  year, 
with  our  clients,  has  shown  definite  up¬ 
ward  trend  for  building  materials, 
l>aints,  food,  canned  goods,  sporting 
goods  and  motor  car  equipment,  and 
this  will  apparently  continue. 

“Textiles  have  not  done  so  well.  The 
question  of  department  store  discounts 
is  still  a  problem,  as  well  as  so-called 
trade  ‘advertising  allowances.’  Shoe 
business  still  dull  in  most  quarters. 
Greater  optimism  is  evident,  but  there 
is  also  marked  apprehension  over  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  Federal  employes  and 
recipients  of  Federal  aid.” 


these  costs  with  labor-saving  machines 
we  are  wiping)  out  the  power  of  the 
consumer  to  buy  goods.  Without  big 
consumer  demand  we  can  have  nothing 
but  depressions. 

“You  can’t  make  anybody  listen  to 
this.  Everybody  is  filled  up  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  enthusiasm  for  more 
machines,  more  inventions,  more  prog¬ 
ress.  By  all  this  scientific  progress  and 
college  professor  theories  we  have 
created  22  million  paupers,  and  they  will 
all  stay  on  the  relief  rolls  in  spite  of 
all  the  billions  that  have  been  wasted 
in  Washington.  They  will  continue  on 
the  relief  rolls  and  get  worse  until  we 
cut  out  some  of  the  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chines.  We  do  not  need  to  cut  out  all 
the  labor-saving  machines,  neither  do 
we  need  to  cut  out  labor-making  ma¬ 
chines.  There  is  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  labor-saving  and  labor-making 
machines. 

“The  automobile,  the  telephone,  the 
kodak,  the  radio,  are  labor-making  ma¬ 
chines.  But  typesetting  machines,  farm¬ 
ing  machines,  textile  machines,  and  the 
like,  are  no  good  for  anything  except  to 
cut  down  consumer  demand  and  make 
money  for  a  few  people  who  do  not 
need  it.” 


Henry  T.  EWALD,  president 
(Zampbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit  • 
“Due  primarily  to  the  faith  and  courage 
oi  major  industries,  business  seems  to 
be  trending  definitely  upward.  In  the 


miaSt  continually  motor  car  field-the  one  with  which  we 

1  L  u'!  character.  VVe  ex-  ^rc  most  familiar- the  outlook  is  more 
^  ^  tests  more  and  more  promising  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
*1,^’  follow  through  within  the  last  five  years.  Manufac- 

•  .c  oiost  effective  strategy  is  de-  turers  are  planning  ahead  with  confi- 


Peck 
New 

York:  “Notwithstanding  that  1936  is  a 
Presidential  year,  business  in  general 
will  continue  to  show  a  healthy  increase. 

“Bank  balances,  savings  accounts,  cor¬ 
poration  profits  are  on  the  increase. 
Department  stores  are  showing  in- 
cieases,  particularly  in  departments  that 
run  into  larger  sales. 

“All  o£  this  means  that  advertising 
schedules  for  1936  will  be  larger  than 
for  any  year  since  1929. 

“From  the  Peck  .Advertising  Agency 
standpoint  most  of  our  clients  are  plan¬ 
ning  increased  advertising  expenditures 
for  1936,  based  of  course  on  the  excel¬ 
lent  pro.sjK'ct  for  increased  sales.” 

Sells  STITES,  president,  Keelor  & 
Stites  Company,  Cincinnati:  “At  a 
rough  guess  I  should  say  that  our  1935 
business  was  fully  20  per  cent  better 
than  in  1934,  and  by  and  large  the 
outlook  for  1936  is  more  favorable  even 
than  this  year.  In  our  agency  we 
handle  many  different  types  which  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  cross-section  of  general 
business  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

“Retail  business  here  was  the  best 
since  1928  and  the  heavy  industries 
made  a  remarkable  pick-up.  Metal  man¬ 
ufacturers,  machine  tool  makers  were 
definitely  up  and  out.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  their  upswing  and  when  these  basic 
fundamental  interests  are  optimistic  it 
indicates  general  prosperity.  We  are 
hopeful  that  business  will  have  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  ‘breathing  spelT.  If  it 
does,  1936  will  make  a  new  record.” 


Don  FRANCISCO,  vice-president 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  with  head- 
(|uarters  in  Los  Angeles :  The  year  now 
closing  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  the 
Los  .Angeles  and  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  concern  have  e.xperienced,  Mr. 
Francisco  declared,  with  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  running  about  12  per  cent 
more  than  the  minimum  estimate  of  a 
year  ago.  Newspapers  and  radio  are 
getting  most  of  this  increased  business. 

Of  the  three  largest  accounts  handled 
by  the  coast  Lord  &  Thomas  offices, 
the  prospect  for  Union  Oil  copy  appears 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago;  the  Sun- 
kist  appropriation  will  depend  largely 
on  the  crop  and  market  outlook  for  the 
new  season,  while  the  All-Year  Club 
campaign  probably  will  be  extended. 


DOREMUS  &  CO.,  Boston  office; 

“Newspaper  advertising  volume, 
through  the  Boston  office  of  Doremus 
&  Company,  Inc.,  turning  sharply  up¬ 
ward  during  the  last  six  months  of  1935, 
promises  to  maintain  its  gains  into  1936. 
Both  the  financial  and  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  handled  by  the  agency  are  sharing 
the  increases  which  should  result  in  a 
gain  of  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  in 
1936  lineage  over  1935  newspaper  vol¬ 
ume.” 


R  WINSTON  HARVEY,  president 
•  Harvey-Massengale  Company,  At¬ 
lanta:  “Think  business  as  a  whole  en¬ 
tering  new  year  in  better  frame  of  mind 
ba.sed  on  a  determination  to  wage 


HK.  DUGDALE,  executive  vice- 
•  president.  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore ;  “I  am  glad 
to  report  that  so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  business  and  advertising  out¬ 
look  for  1936  is  very  encouraging. 

“Already  80  per  cent  of  our  clients 
have  authorized  schedules  for  next  year, 
and  60  per  cent  have  increased  appro¬ 
priations  over  those  of  1935. 

“Our  clients  have  enjoyed  healthy 
sales  and  profit  increases  in  1935.  and 
are-  looking  forward  to  substantial  gains 
next  year. 

“The  picture  as  a  whole  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
five  years.” 


WARD  M.  CANADAY,  president. 
United  States  Advertising  corpor- 

icrminen  upon  with  hard-hitting  cam-  dence,  and  unless  politics  clutter  things  campaign  devoted  to  self-preservation,  ation,  Toledo:  “Every  client  we  have 


Paigns  in  ^  selected  markets  where  the 
opportunities  prove  greatest. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  flexible.  It 
can  be  adjusted  to  immerliate  needs.  It 
can  lie  timed  to  the  very  day  when  it 
can  prove  most  effective  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  .A  notable  example  of  what  I 
mean  is  our  present  campaign  for  the 
We^  Qiain  division  of  the  .American 
Chain  Company,  Inc.” 


up  too  much  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  1936  will  be  a  year  of  steadily 
increasing  prosperity.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  advertising  will  show  cor¬ 
responding  growth  in  volume — because 
both  of  increased  schedules  and  of  new 
advertisers  that  will  come  into  the  field. 
T  feel  quite  optimistic  about  the  coming 
year.” 


What  uncertainty  exists  is  based  on 
fear  of  governmental  activities.  Gradual 
decrease  in  government’s  spending  not 
locked  upon  as  dangerous.  Sudden  cessa¬ 
tion  calamitous.  Likewise  any  increase 
disastrous.” 


C.  D’ARCY.  president.  D’.Arcy 
^  •  Advertising  Company.  St.  I^uis : 
‘The  year  closing  has  not  been  a  bad 
^  with  ns.  It  is  better  than  ’34. 
While  the  improvement  is  relatively 
all,  the  accomplishment,  all  things 


Frank  FINNEY,  street  &  Finney 
Advertising.  New  York:  “I  think 
business  is  going  to  boom  for  about  two 
years,  and  then  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  have  the  worst  smash-up  we  have 
ever  had.  The  boom  will  be  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  replacements ;  in  fact,  all  booms 


Re.  grove,  vice-president  of  Ket- 
•  chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh :  “The  majority  of  our  cli¬ 
ents  are  going  to  increase  their  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  in  1936.  Business  in  all 
lir.es  is  reported  definitely  on  the  up¬ 
grade  and  in  ratio  to  increased  earnings 
and  spending  our  clients’  policy  has  been 
to  increase  advertising  budgets  propor¬ 
tionally.” 


is  expecting  improving  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  1936.  The  speed  of  turnover 
is  increasing  and  should  continue  to 
increase  as  the  spread  of  earnings  gives 
people  the  means  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
needs.  Advertising  as  always  will  play 
an  important  part  in  reaching  these 
spreading  market?.” 


STANLEY  G.  SWAN  BERG,  vice- 
president,  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner,  San  Francisco:  “Contrasted 
to  a  year  ago  there  is  a  more  vigorous, 
early  planning  of  advertiing  schedules 
among  all  our  clients.  The  entire 
Pacific  area  is  feeling  the  upswing  in 
bank  deposits,  new  construction  and  in- 
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creased  purchasing  power  of  the  masses, 
and  aggressive  advertisers  are  lengthen¬ 
ing  their  schedules  and  starting  earlier 
in  the  year.  It  looks  like  a  record- 
breaking  year  for  the  newspapers  and 
well-thought-out  selling  copy  will  be 
very  much  in  vogue  again.  Many  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  been  dormant  for 
several  years  are  coming  to  life  again, 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  1936. 

“Gilmore  Oil  Company,  Sussman  & 
Wormser  Company  and  Olympia  Brew¬ 
ing  Company,  are  three  accounts  which 
have  already  made  plans  for  consider¬ 
ably  increased  appropriations  in  1936.” 


give  a  good  cross-section  of  business 
generally.  I  know  that  our  clients  were 
well  pleased  with  results.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  so  and  to  authorize 
more  si)ace.’’ 


are  old  established  businesses,  whQ|. 
advertising  heretofore  has  been  onr 
tically  nil. 

"Many  of  our  clients  liave  not  coo. 
pleted  plans  for  1936  and  1  have  not 


■Yyil-LARD  S.  FRENCH,  president, 


WINTHROP  HOYT,  president, 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc., 
New  York:  "From  all  indications  1936 
should  be  a  better  year  for  business  in 
general  than  1935.  Recovery  has  started, 
and  it  is  just  as  hard  to  stop  an  upward 
cycle  as  it  is  to  prevent  a  downward 
one  by  artificial  means. 

“Certain  industries  are  still  hampered 
by  government  regulations  and  new 
forms  of  taxes.  However,  some  of  the 
coming  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  help  to  clear  the  air  in  these 
cases. 

"The  average  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1936  is  slightly  larger  than  for 
1935.  Slight  increases  do  not  make  a 
boom,  but  they  are  encouraging.  It 
should  be  a  good  year  for  all  forms  of 
advertising  media.” 


Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Detroit: 
“Preliminary  reports  of  our  marketing 
and  research  department  for  December 
indicate  that  while  business  is  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  spotty,  department  stores 
and  merchants  in  general  are  experienc¬ 
ing  greatest  retail  demand  since  1929 
and  at  many  points  volume  is  exceeding 
that  of  1929.  Buying  activity  does  not 
seem  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 


A  .  &  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit :  “Answer 
mg  your  wire  of  the  17th,  we  feel  very 
optimistic  over  the  1936  outlook.  Of 

course  general  business  is  Iwoming  in  _  _  _ _ 

Detroit  and  very  substantial  increases  eluded  them  in  any  of  the  above.  **I 
in  appropriations  for  next  year  appear  can  safely  say,  however,  that  they  are 
to  be  the  rule.  planning,  without  exception,  to  spend 

"Many  companies  which  have  followed  at  least^  as  much^money  next  year  u 
a  very  conservative  policy  in  establish 
ing  their  advertising  appropriations  dur 
ing  the  past  several  years  are  planning 
broader  campaigns  for  next  year,  and 
this  is  not  confined  to  the  automotive 
industry.  We 
those  manufacturers 


they  did  during  1935 
“With  best  wishes  for  the  continued 
success  of  your  own  splendid  publica¬ 
tion.” 


A 

Wi 


mea  lo  me  auiomoiive  - 

find  it  true  also  with  IIJ  M.  DONOVAN,  partner  in  Doo- 
irers  here  whose  busi-  A  .i»o  v  an-Armstrong,  advertising. 


ness  is  done  in  the  building  field. 


Philadelphia:  ‘‘We  are  encouraged  by 
all  indications  to  look  for  a  steady,  but 
not  sensational,  improvement  in  business 
and  advertising  during  1936.  Retailers 
are  reporting  depleted  stocks  due  to 
holiday  sales  which  may  break  all 
records  for  the  past  five  years.” 


E. 


A.  H.  Bemrnt 


WiNTHROP  Hoyt 


H.  B.  LeQoatti 


WiLi  AiD  S.  French 


JESSE  M.  JOSEPHS,  proprietor, 
Jesse  M  Joseph  agency,  Cincin¬ 
nati  :  “We  liad  more  business  in  the 
office  in  1935  than  we  have  had  in  20 
years.  Prospects  for  1936  look  excep- 
tionally  good.  Manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  have  made  up  their  minds  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  essential  to  their  success. 
Their  competitors  are  advertising  and 
walking  away  with  the  business.  They 
cannot  afford  not  to  advertise.  To  that 
1  attribute  our  big  increase  in  business. 
Foods,  novelties,  beer,  sporting  goods 
and  golf  all  staged  comebacks.  Golf 
was  one  of  the  best  items  and  showed 
big  gains  in  copy.  Beer  also  was  a 
large  producer.  More  money  was  spent 
in  advertising  Christmas  and  holiday 
goods  than  in  any  year  in  the  past  20. 
The  shop-^rly  slogan  got  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  giving  the  holiday  advertising 
more  time  to  get  buyers.  Retailers 
were  liberal  copy  users  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  show's  how  it  paid  them 
to  advertise.” 


classifications  of  merchandise  or  sec¬ 
tion  of  country,  and  large  centers  as 
well  as  small  are  sharing  in  upturn  of 
retail  trade.  It  is  apparent  public  has 
conlidence  necessary  to  uroniote  rapid 
retail  turnover  and  justify  aggressive 
selling  plans.  There  is  every  evidence 
ot  sustained  and  growing  demand  at 
least  for  consumer  goorls  and  many 
manufacturers  arc  mapping  plans  on 
that  assumption.  This  would  indicate 
extremely  healthy  situation  with  respect 
to  advertising  which  in  our  opinion  will 
l>c  even  more  competitive  during  coming 
year.” 


"  Briefly,  we  believe  that  the  outlook 
for  advertising  reflected  at  the  very  op¬ 
timistic  meeting  held  on  the  occasion  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  .\dcraft  Club 
litre  on  Dec.  0  is  typical  of  the  feeling 
of  all  advertising  men  in  Detroit. 

"Certainly  1930  looks  like  the  best 
advertising  year  since  ’29.” 


Mortimer  w.  mears,  presi¬ 
dent,  Mortimer  W.  Mears,  Inc., 


^^’RON  SPIRO,  executive 


CHARLES  DALLAS  REACH. 

president.  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark.  N.  J. :  “Business  will 
ahead  in  1936  despite  dire  predic¬ 
tions  from  political  prophets.  I  look 
for  mild  inflationary  influences  to  give 
us  higher  prices.  Payment  of  the  bonus 
and  reviving  capital  goods  industries 
will  provide  more  money  to  spend  and 
higher  production  rates  will  naturally 
affect  advertising  linage. 

“Our  business  today  has  SO  per  cent 
higher  space  contracts  than  at  this  same 
time  last  year.  This  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  air-conditioning  indus¬ 
try  passing  from  pioneer  into  the  com- 
prtitive  stage.  This  industry  should 
provide  a  new  and  fertile  source  of  lin¬ 
age  to  newspapers. 

“I  look  forward  to  some  reaction  in 
radio  in  1936  in  favor  of  newspapers, 
particularly  by  the  smaller  network  ad¬ 
vertisers.  but  there  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  local  accounts  to  use  small  local 
radio  stations.  An  adjustment  of  the 
local-national  rate  situation  will  win 
more  advertisers,  who.  from  our  ex- 
j>erience,  are  thinking  this  year  in  terms 
of  a  local  share  of  their  budgets  for 
publishers.” 


vice- 

president,  Lake-Spiro-Cohn.  Inc., 
Mehphis,  Tenn. :  ".\s  1  see  it,  1936  will 
be  a  satisfactory  year  for  both  business 
and  advertising.  Naturally  a  good 
business  year  means  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  year.  While  some  of  the  pick-ui) 
may  be  synthetic  and  ixilitically  ins»'Ved. 
nevertheless  the  underlying  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  sane  development 
are.  in  my  opinion,  actively  at  work. 
I  look  for  1936  to  see  a  continuation 
of  this  definite  treiul  to  l>etter  things, 
l)oth  in  business  and  advertising.” 


St.  Louis :  "Indications  for  1936  look 
exceptionally  good.  One  of  our  clients 
increased  his  appropriation  200  per  cent, 
another  500  per  cent  for  next  year. 
.■\nother  client,  never  before  consumer- 
minded,  is  planning  a  consumer  cam' 


CHAPPELOW,  president, 
Cliappelow  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis:  ‘‘My  current  thoughts  run 
as  follows:  Any  advertising  forecast 
should  be  based  on  two  factors — 

"First — Experienced,  current  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Second — Non-advertisers. 

“We  believe  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent  in  volume  of  advertising  duriig 
1936  from  advertisers  who  luve  kept 
persistently  at  it  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

“The  non-advertiser,  being  one  who 
has  never  advertised,  or  one  who  has 
quit  during  the  depression,  will  not 
offer  such  expanding  possibilities.  'The 
non-advertiser  is  more  cheerful  and 
more  hopeful  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  years,  but  he  still  is  very  cautiotn 
There  will  probably  be  more  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  started  in  1936  than  in  1935, 
but  it  will  not  be  on  a  percentage 
basis  comparable  to  the  regular  adver¬ 
tisers.” 
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paign  that  will  enroll  him  among  the  A  ^  GREENLEAF,  president.  The 
ranks  of  national  advertisers.  Several  •  Greenleaf_  Company,  Boston: 

“There  was  a  time  when  you  could  say 
business  was  good — or  it  was  bad. 
Today,  neither  accurately  describes  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  New  England.  A 
better  expression  would  be  that  they’re 
unsettled. 

“Business  in  some  quarters  is  steadily 


large  firms,  whose  advertising  activity 
has  lieen  dormant  since  1930,  are  arrang¬ 
ing  with  us  to  resume  advertising. 

“From  all  indications,  a  saner  regard 
for  advertising  is  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  there  will  be  more  consistency 
of  effort,  instead  of  the  tricky  sporadic 


B^  LE  QUATTE,  president. 


Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York : 
“You  ask,  ‘How’s  business?’ 

“Within  the  past  few  months,  three 
accounts  have  reappointed  this  agency 
to  handle  their  advertising. 

“Several  of  our  old  clients  have  mate¬ 
rially  increased  their  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  for  1936. 

“Other  clients  have  added  new  items 
to  their  line  and  these  arc  being  adver¬ 
tised. 

“And  several  new  accounts  are  en¬ 
trusted  us  with  their  advertising  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1936. 

“Does  this  answer  your  question?” 


type  of  advertising  that  has  prevailed. 
Where,  during  the  past  few  years,  ad- 
\ertisers  have  looked  for  immediate  re¬ 
sults  to  be  obtained  by  special  deals 
and  clever  promotions,  they  now  arc 
adopting  a  broader  viewpoint  and  are 
looking  to  the  long  haul.” 


^M.ac  WILKINS,  president,  Mac 


Emil  BRISACHER,  president,  Emil 
Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco: 


“Plans  for  our  clients  generally  call 
for  increased  expenditures  during  1936. 
Based  on  present  tentative  commitments, 
we  anticipate  an  increase  of  25  per  cent 
in  billings  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1936.” 


•Wilkins  &  Cole  advertising 
agency,  Portland.  Ore.:  “I  estimate  a 
33  per  cent  gain  for  1936.  Golden  West 
coffee,  distributed  by  Clossett  &  Devers, 
Portland,  reported  a  79  per  cent  gain  in 
1935,  which  means  the  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  will  probably  be  up  about 
()5  per  cent.  In  general,  I  would  say 
that  the  question  of  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  will  get  their  accustomed  share  of 
the  increases  may  depend  somewhat  on 
whether  they  correct  their  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  to  meet  their  local  rates. 
Because  of  the  present  disparity,  about 
74  per  cent  of  our  national  advertising 
has  become  cooperative  advertising, 
placed  through  the  dealers.” 


improving.  But  with  wars  abroad— 
labor  troubles — social  security  taxes— 
pending  Supreme  Court  decisions— New 
England  is  somewhat  apprehensive.  G»- 
ditions  are  certainly  better  than  last 
year  and  New  England  industry,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  country,  ne^s  only 
a  little  reassurance  on  such  points  as 
are  listed  above  to  step  along  with  con¬ 
fidence  where  it  is  now  treading  softly 
and  with  caution.” 


JOSEPH  R.  GERBER,  president. 


Gerber  &  Crossley,  Inc.,  Portland, 
Ore.:  “Of  our  15  national  and  sectioi^ 
accounts,  there  is  not  one  which  will 
not  be  larger  in  1936.  I  estimate  a  25 
per  cent  increase.  Our  gain  in  1935 
was  40  per  cent,  after  we  had  estimated 
20.” 


pjUNTER  VINTON,  space  buy». 


D 


.AVID  M  A  L  K I  E  L ,  proprietor. 


Gerber  &  Crossley,  Inc.,  Portland: 
“Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  in  600  American  and 
Canadian  newspapers  and  15  magazines, 
has  increased  sales  50  per  cent  ev^ 
year  since  1932.  A  definite  proportion 


David  Malkiel  Advertising  Agency,  of  the  price  of  every  stoker  sold  is  set 

n,,- _ c _ _  in. 


£EON  LIVINGSTON,  president. 


Ralph  H.  JONES,  president, 

Ralph  H.  Jones  Company,  Qn- 
cinnati:  “Our  business,  both  local  and 
national,  was  better  than  in  1929  and 
the  prospects  point  to  19^  as  a  bigger 
year  and  with  more  continuous  use  of 
copy  than  in  1935.  There  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  over  1934.  and  1934  was 
better  than  any  of  the  depression  years. 
Our  clients  are  diversified. 

“We  cover  laundry  machinery  and 
supplies,  gri^ries,  food  lines,  drug 
lines,  magazine  publishers,  radios  and 
other  manufactured  products,  which 


Leon  Livingston  Advertising 
Agency,  San  Francisco:  “Our  clients 
evidently  are  in  a  mood  for  increased 
advertising.  Wine  copy  definitely  will 
increase.  The  Italian-Swiss  Colony  had 
a  very  successful  year  and  is  planning 
to  expand  its  advertising. 

“It  so  happens  that  most  of  our 
clients  will  not  act  on  new  appropria¬ 
tions  for  several  months.  However, 
there  is  every  indication  of  increases  by 
the  American  Trust  Company,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  .Association  of  Ice  Industries  and 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  as  well  as  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony,  among  the  clients 
we  represent.” 


Boston:  “We  have  just  completed  our 
most  successful  year  since  1918  and  we 
look  forward  to  an  even  greater  1936, 
because  we  have  always  recognized  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplish^  without 
enthusiasm  and  hard  work.” 


aside  for  advertising.  Substantial  in¬ 
crease  can  be  expect^  next  year.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  and  sales  in  1935  are 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  ahead  w 
1934,  which  was  56  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  previous  peak  year.” 


JAMES  M.  DAUGHERTY,  presi¬ 


dent,  Jimm  Daugherty,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis:  ‘‘We  have,  at  this  time,  twice 
as  much  business  lined  up  for  1936  as 
we  had  a  year  ago  for  1935.  Five  of 
our  accounts  which  were  comparatively 
inactive  in  1935  are  planning  to  ad¬ 
vertise  extensively  during  the  coming 
year.  Two  of  these  have  done  prac¬ 
tically  no  advertising  since  1930. 

“We  will  enter  1936  with  at  least 
three  new  advertisers.  Two  of  them 


J  WILLIAM  SHEETS,  proprietor, 

•J. 


William  Sheets  advertising  agen^, 
Seattle:  “Mr.  Sheets  stated  that  io- 
creased  advertising  of  one  of  his  lam 
accounts  is  already  definitely  planned. 
He  announced  among  other  increases 
that  the  Olympia  Knitting  Mills,  fnc-  J" 
Olympia,  Wash.,  makers  of  the  Wil 
Wite  swimming  suits,  have  brought 
forth  from  their  mills  a  new  product,  * 
swim  trunk  for  men  zippered  down  boui^ 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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ADVERTISERS  AGGRESSIVE,  SEE  BIG  1936 

With  Recovery  Under  Way,  Business  Leaders  Point  Out  Conditions  Call  for  Expanded  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Efforts — Campaigns  of  Near  Future  Outlined 


Albert  H.  MOKRILL,  president, 

.  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati:  “Intensitied  competi¬ 
tive  conditions,  plus  a  drop  in  sales  of 
grocery  items  and  meats  due  to  higher 
prices  brought  about  by  unprecedented 
taxes  and  other  causes  naturally  neces¬ 
sitates  a  larger  volume  of  business  in 
order  for  any  company  to  withstand 
such  abnormal  pressure. 

"Consequently,  in  good  business  judg¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  utmost  folly  for  any 
corporation  dealing  directly  with  con¬ 
sumers  not  to  continue  an  advertising 
program  during  1936  equal  to  that  ol 
1935,  if  not  on  a  greater  scale. 

"The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company  fully  realizes  this  situation. 
Our  advertising  budgets  for  1936  have 
been  definitely  fixed  to  coincide  with 
this  outlook,  and  to  meet  any  new  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  arise  during  the  New 
Year. 

"Business  generally,  although  hind¬ 
ered  by  a  tax  burden  that  never  before 
has  bwn  even  dreamed  of.  will  forge 
ahead  during  1936,  provided  liberal  pub¬ 
lic  buying  continues  to  increase  as 
during  1935. 

"For  any  business  to  gain  its  share 
of  such  increases  in  buying,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ADVERTISE. 

“The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company  intends  to  continue  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  19  states  in  which 
it  operates.” 


'\fO  lingering  doubts  that  recovery  is  definitely  under  way  can  be  discerned 
-xV  in  the  statements  gathered  by  Editor  &  Publishex  from  representatives  of 
business  organizations  that  set  the  pace  in  American  trade  and  advertising.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  them  report  that  conditions  are  leading  them  to  offer  new 
and  improved  products,  with  new  and  increased  advertising  as  an  important 
factor.  The  '’Presidential  Year”  bogey  is  cited  by  various  of  the  mem  quoted 
here,  but  practically  every  mentioti  of  this  and  other  political  factors  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  comtnent  that  recovery  cannot  now  be  stopped. 

Many  of  the  statements  presented  herezAth  gizv  news  of  campaigns  definitely 

planned. 


WILL  H.  HAYS,  president.  Motion 
Picture  Producers  &  Distributors 
of  .America,  Inc.:  "The  motion  picture 
industry  looks  forward  confidently  into 
the  new  year  and  expects  to  continue 
to  contribute  a  major  share  to  the 
growing  rehabilitation  of  business. 

“Production  is  being  increased  to 
meet  new  entertainment  demands,  as 
once-dark  theatres  glow'  with  lights  and 
new  houses  spring  up  in  many  cities. 
The  studios  in  Hollywood  are  building 
spacious  new  sound  sets  to  meet  the 
anticipated  business  that  mounting  at¬ 
tendance  figures  indicate. 

"The  pictures  scheduled  for  the  new 
year  promise  a  wealth  of  balanced  and 
varied  entertainment  drawn  from  the 
best  original  writers,  from  exceptional 
books,  from  the  musical  world  and  the 
stage.  The  technical  improvements  in 
preparation  for  1936  quite  likely  will 
surpass  the  innovations  of  1935  and  add 
to  the  artistry  and  entertainment  value 
of  the  films. 

“Advertising  and  promotion,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  will  never  be  permitted  to  lag. 
The  present  volume  carried  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  is  a  fair 
barometer  of  the  optimistic  spirit  of 
the  screen  just  as  the  generous  space 
devoted  to  motion  picture  news  is  a 
measure  of  its  wide  reader  appeal. 

“In  the  last  year  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  advanced  on  every  front 
despite  obstacles  that  might  have  held 
back  a  lesser  art.  Any  problems  of  the 
new  year  will  be  met  with  the  same 
confidence. 

“Promises  of  1936  are  bright  for  both 
the  motion  picture  patrons  and  those 
who  provide  the  pictures.” 


does  it  look  for  1936?’  Considerably 
lietter,  and,  of  course,  that  means  a 
larger  opportunity  for  advertising  and 
promotion.  Advertising  men  are  pre¬ 
paring  by  seeking  and  obtaining  ap¬ 
proval  of  larger  budgets.  There  are 
sure  to  be  quantitative  gains.  What  I 

growing  public  demand  for  such  pro¬ 
ducts  undoubtedly  will  produce  the  big¬ 
gest  year  in  the  electric  refrigeration  in¬ 
dustry. 

‘‘Advertising  must  continue  to  be 
used  by  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
retail  outlets  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
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Albert  II.  Morrill 


H.  M.  Warner 


G.  W.  Mason 


L.  E.  Judd 


hoiH;  for  are  marked  qualitative  gains. 

"Nineteen  thirty-six  will  witness  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  ‘Truth 
in  Advertising’  movement,  which  was 
originated  and  carried  forward  by  or¬ 
ganized  advertising.  May  1936  record 
great  progress  in  advancing  such  a 
worthy  cause!” 


Robert  L.  LUND,  Lambert  Phar- 
macal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
“Unless  interrupted  by  some  untoward 
circumstance,  business,  it  seems,  will 
continue  in  1936  its  present  moderate 
rate  of  improvement  and  advertising 
will  no  doubt  expand  at  a  similar  pace. 
Management  is  coming  gradually  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Government  policies,  by  force 
of  public  opinion,  will  Itecome  more 
practical  and  sensible,  and  to  feel  there¬ 
fore  that  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead  at  higher 
speed  and  in  new  ventures.  Literally, 
scores  of  enterprises  in  new  directions 
and  in  novel  products  have  reached  or 
are  approaching  the  point  where  they 
can  be  launched  commercially  and  those 
best  qualified  to  know  believe  that,  with 
common-sense  policies  nationally  and 
locally,  this  country  is  ready  for  an 
era  of  the  greatest  prosperity  we  have 
ever  known. 

“The  political  obstacles  are  still  tre¬ 
mendously  serious  and  call  for  thought 
and  action  on  the  part  of  business  men 
everywhere.” 


a  buying  public  a  brand  consciousness. 
To  take  advantage  of  an  upward  market, 
advertising  probably  will  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  newspapers  will  continue  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  load  of  the 
major  advertising  campaigns  of  1936,  in 
our  opinion,  because  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  goes  direct  to  the  buyer  with  an 
action-producing  message.” 


El.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  & 
.COMPANY,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Wm.  A.  Hart,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  :  “Business  in  1936  is  bound  to  be 
on  the  increase  despite  handicaps  and 
attempts  to  destroy  confidence.  The 
opportunity,  therefore,  for  advertising 
to  iierform  seems  to  me  to  be  greater 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  This 
presupposes  a  careful  study  of  marketac 
more  tested  appeals,  and  analysis  ot 
media  and  circulations.” 


Holland  furnace  c  o  m  - 

P.^NY,  Holland,  Mich.,  H.  Boers- 
ma,  advertising  manager:  "Retail  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  1936  very  good.  Have 
not  discussed  advertising  plans;  will 
likely  be  similar  to  1935.” 


Goodyear  tire  &  rubber 

COMPANY,  Akron,  L.  E.  Judd, 
director  of  advertising :  “We  .seem  to  be 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  If  we 
don’t  encounter  European  monkey 
wrenches  and  if  the  breathing  spell  is 
made  permanent,  there  should  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  publication  adver¬ 
tising  in  1936.” 


WA.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COM- 
*  PANY,  Fort  Madison,  la.,  W. 
A.  Sheaffer,  president:  “Business  out¬ 
look  for  1936  is  very  encouraging.  The 
demand  for  better  merchandise  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  employment  by  industry  is 
expanding  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
if  not  unduly  hindered  by  adverse  leg¬ 
islation.” 


WARNER  BROS.  PICTURES, 
INC.,  H.  M.  Warner;  “Consider 
outlook  for  next  year  excellent.  Stan¬ 
dard  of  motion  pictures  in  1935  higher 
than  ever  before.  Without  egotism  on 
behalf  of  Warner  Brothers  I  consider 
production  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream’  on  screen  marked 
long  step  forward  for  industry,  both 
from  cultural  and  business  view-points. 
This  improvement  will  continue  and 
public  always  supports  good  pictures. 
So  my  anticipations  for  coming  year 
are  definitely  optimistic.” 


r\ANIEL  WILLARD.  Baltimore  & 
^  Ohio  Railroad;  “Your  message 
seventeenth  received.  Regret  have  no 
information  concerning  future  that  is 
not  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  but 
I  think  we  may  feel  that  business  re¬ 
covery  is  slowly  coming  about  and,  un¬ 
less  stopped  by  some  untoward  and  un¬ 
foreseen  influence,  may  be  expected  to 
continue.” 


pHESTER  H.  LANG,  manager  of 
publicity  department.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  president.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America :  “  ‘How’s 
business?’  you  ask.  It’s  fine.  ‘How 


KELVINATOR  CORPORATION. 

Detroit,  George  W.  Mason,  presi¬ 
dent  :  “Replying  to  your  wire  of  Dec. 
17 ;  Present  indications  point  to  one  of 
the  greatest  consumer  demand  markets 
this  country  has  ever  known  for  1936. 
Increased  employment,  larger  payrolls 
and  a  growing  confidence  are  permitting 
people  to  spend  money  they  now  have 
for  things  which  they  have  been  with¬ 
out  for  the  past  few  years.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  the  public  is  spending 
money,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  for  conveniences  for  the 
home.  Chief  among  these  purchases 
are  major  electric  appliances.  This 


AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL 
XX.  COMPANY,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Bennett  Chappie,  vice-president:  “1  am 
very  glad  to  give  you  a  brief  statement 
on  the  1936  business  and  advertising 
outlook  as  I  see  it,  for  publication  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“To  me  the  year  1936  gives  much 
of  promise.  Like  the  proverbial  wood¬ 
chuck  we  have  come  out  of  the  hole 
of  depression  and  are  looking  to  the 
future  with  great  confidence.  It  in 
now  a  case  of  who  will  step  out  in 
front  and  lead  the  procession  in  the 
march  for  new  business.  As  in  the 
past,  advertising  must  again  take  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
The  drum  major’s  whistle  is  souirf- 
ing,  strike  up  the  band,  and  the  stir¬ 
ring  strains  of  new  energy  and  new 
enthusiasm  fldod  our  business  souls. 
Yes.  1936  is  a  year  of  promise  to  thoM 
who  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  their 
discouragements  and  buckle  dowm  to 
the  job.” 

S KELLY  OIL  COMPANY.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Harry  W.  Clifford,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager:  “Year  just  closing 
b'gpest  in  history.  With  farm  trade 
feeling  good  and  spending  more  money 
for  Christmas  than  for  several  years, 
we  look  forward  with  optimism  to 
19.36. 

“This  optimism  will  be  reflected  in 
increased  advertising  expenditures  in  all 
media  with  confidence  that  it  will  cap¬ 
ture  a  steadily  increasing  amount  of 
business  for  us.” 


CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Cincinnati;  “Regarding 
business  outlook  for  1936  and  based  on 
estimates  of  the  present  and  future 
markets,  production  capacity  of  Crosley 
Radio  Corporation  is  being  increased  to 
meet  the  demand  both  in  the  fields  of 
electric  refrigerators  and  radios.  Ow 
Crosley  Shelvadors  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  two  thousand  per  day  and  radios 
five  thousand  per  day  in  1935.  These 
will  be  proportionately  increased  during 
the  coming  year  in  view  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  program,  which  will  be  stepped  up 
according  to  our  sales  and  plant  produc¬ 
tion. 

“We  anticipate  a  brighter  business 
future.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  more 
advertising  brings  more  business.  Bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind  we  have  expanded  our 
already  extensive  field  to  new  propor¬ 
tions.” 


XJATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PROD- 
UCTS  CORPORATION,  Robert 
Barry,  director  of  public  relations: 
“This  company  looks  forward  to  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  conditions  in  1936 
over  1935.  Trade  conditions  should 
generally  improve,  now  that  the  public 
has  learned  to  place  the  correct  value 
on  responsible  merchandise  put  out  by 
reputable  companies. 

“Our  advertising  effort  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  those  brands  which  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  as  popular  leaders 
in  1935,  with  particular  emphasis  being 
given  to  our  454-year-old  bonded 
whiskies  which  will  become  increasingly 
available  in  quantity. 

“We  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
a  sound  and  constructive  business  in 
1936.” 


WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC 
HEATING  CORPORATION, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  D.  M.  Frank,  adver¬ 
tising  manager ;  “Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
is  laying  plans  for  one  of  the  biggest 
years  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
These  plans  are  based  on  careful  study 
of  markets  and  conditions  and  fi^- 
hand  observation  of  company  officials 
on  a  series  of  coast-to-coast  meetings 
staged  during  the  spring  and  all  through 
the  summer. 

“In  telling  the  story  of  the  Williams 
line  to  1936  prospects  the  same  general 
advertising  set-up  will  be  followed  that 
has  proved  so  successful  during  the  past 
few  years. 

“Everyone  has  finally  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  business  is  better.  Consequently 
there  will  be  a  concerted  rush  for  the 
consumer’s  dollars  in  1936.  Inactive  or¬ 
ganizations  are  rapidly  coming  to  life 
and  will  lie  heard  from  plenty  during  the 
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following  year.  A  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  strategically 
placed,  has  proved  its  worth  to  us.  For 
proof,  consider  that  this  organization 
has  shown  a  year-after-year  protit  dur¬ 
ing  the  times  that  many  were  reconciled 
to  play  a  waiting  game  and  nearly  wound 
up  on  the  scrap  heap.  It  is  no  more 
than  cold  logic  to  assume  that  a  force 
like  advertising  which  helped  secure 
business  when  every  tendency  of  the 
public  was  to  suppress  spending  and 
buying  will  most  certainly  perform  an 
equally  effective  and  valuable  function 
when  money  is  circulating  more  freely.” 


PAPER  MILLS  SOLD  TO  GEFAELL-ALDRICH 


HJ.  HEINZ  CO.MPAXV,  Pitts- 
•  burgh,  Howard  Heinz,  presidetit ; 
“Our  reports  show  improvement  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  in  England,  .Australia, 
South  Africa,  Switzerland,  tiermany. 
Straits  Settlements  and  other  countries. 

“The  spending  power  in  this  country 
has  increased  amazingly,  and  a  canvass 
we  have  just  made  shows  a  pronounced 
growth  in  purchases  of  what  are  called 
high-quality  goods. 

“Statistics  indicate  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  better  general  business  in  1936  if 
expansion  is  not  restricted  by  unsound 
developments. 

“Employment  in  Heinz  establish¬ 
ments  has  reached  a  new  peak.  13,590, 
including  2,000  on  the  payroll  in  Britain, 
Spain  and  Australia.  October  business 
was  the  largest  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory. 


Millard  j.  Roberts,  vice- 

president  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Timken  Silent  .Automatic  Gim- 
Iiany,  Detroit :  “Increased  building,  im- 
prtivement  in  general  business  and  lower 
prices,  plus  aggressive  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  will  make  1936  biggest  year 
for  oil  burner  industry  and  will  assure 
Timken  of  a  substantial  increase  over 
1935,  which  is  its  best  year  to  date 
.Advertising  appropriation  upped  28  per 
cent  because  of  bright  outlook.” 


Knox  Armstrong,  advertising 
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manager  of  Wilson  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturer  of  men’s  fumi^- 
ings:  "Our  annual  sales  convention, 
held  last  week,  gave  us  every  reason  to 
feel  optimistic  over  the  New  Year.  All 
our  territories  have  made  definite  prog¬ 
ress  during  1935.  The  feeling  over  the 
country,  as  reported  by  our  represen¬ 
tatives,  is  that  the  country  is  on  the  way 
out  of  the  depression.  Progress  may 
not  lie  uninterrupted,  but  the  trend  is 
upward,  without  question.” 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  Philip  H. 
Patchin,  director:  “During  1935  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company  of  California  used 
a  good  deal  of  large  space  in  four-color 
newspaper  advertisements,  as  well  as 
black  and  white,  featuring  primarily 
'Standard  Service’  at  Standard  Stations 
and  Standard  Oil  Dealers. 

“Standanl  Gasoline  Unsurpassed,” 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  large 
newspaper  campaigns  in  1933  and  1934, 
was  tied  in  to  the  Service  campaign  of 
1935,  and  also  received  radio  time-signal 
advertising  and  some  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  special  page-size  campaign  was 
run  in  Hawaii  newspapers,  celebrating 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  com¬ 
mercial  progress  in  the  Islands. 

“The  company’s  1936  advertising,  as 
in  the  past,  will  conform  to  its  sales 
strategy,  and  presumably,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  will  carry  strong  newspaper 
schedules.  The  company  regularly  uses 
both  urban  and  country  newspapers.” 


Bird's-eye  view  of  Great  Lakes  Paper  (^o..  Ltd„  at  Fort  Williams.  Ont_  which 
was  sold  Dec.  21  to  Lynn  E.  Aldrich  and  John  E.  Cefaell,  the  former  treasurer 
of  Chicago  Daily  News.  A  group  of  23  midwest  papers  have  contracted  for 
a  10-year  paper  supply  from  Great  Lakes.  Story  on  page  22. 


Every  Indication  points  to  continuation 
of  this  progress.  Columbia  Pictures 
Corporation  is  actively  preparing  for 
the  most  ambitious  production  program 
in  its  history  and  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  other  producers  share  our 
oiithxik  and  have  similarly  ambitious 
programs  in  view.  This  means  a  com¬ 
plementary  advertising  campaign  in 
every  instance. 

“Columbia  is  starting  upon  a  $1,000,- 
000  building  construction  program  to 
make  iKissible  quality  product  in  volume. 

“Everything  considered,  the  motion 
picture  industry  has  every  reason  for 


Portland,  Ore.  In  addition,  a  campaign 
of  advertising  is  carried  on  in  liehalf  of 
travel  in  Mexico,  the  company  operating 
a  line  down  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico 
from  Nogales  to  Guadalajara,  with 
through  service  to  Mexico  City. 

“Passenger  travel  in  1935  over 
Southern  Pacific  rails  showed  a  grati¬ 
fying  increase  after  several  years  of 
steady  decreases,  revenues  also  showing 
an  increase  despite  decreases  in  fares." 


Marshall  ADAMS,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  American  Radia¬ 
tor  Company  “With  increasing  evi¬ 
dences  of  national  recovery  and  a  re¬ 
vival  in  the  durable  goods  industries, 
the  building  Industry  is  perhaps  facing 
a  different  situation  in  respect  to  its 
advertising  and  |>romotion  from  any  it 
has  ever  faced  in  the  past. 

“The  necessity  for  developing  mod¬ 
ernization  work  during  the  years  of  the 
depression  has  brought  to  that  industry 
a  new  technique  of  selling  which  calls 
for  closer  and  more  direct  contacts  with 
the  iKime  owner  or  the  user  of  durable 
goods.  .As  a  result,  the  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  advertising,  both  through  news- 
liapers,  magazines,  and  radio,  in  order 
to  reach  the  public,  will  probably  ^ 
greater  as  national  recovery  proceeds 
than  it  lias  ever  been.  Tliere  is  every 
evidence  that  the  larger  companies  are 
aware  of  this  demand  and  that  they  are 
prejiared  to  make  full  use  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  advertising  mediums  as  rapidly  as 
improving  conditions  warrant  expansion 


LEON.ARD  P.  AYRES,  vice-presi-  of  *heir  activities.” 
^  dent.  Cleveland  Trust  I'umnanv 


, _  _  _  _  _  dent,  Cleveland  Trust  Company: 

contidence  and  for  aggressive  effort  to  "lu  my  purely  personal  opinion,  the 
develop  increasing  business.  This  defi-  volume  of  industrial  production  in  1936, 
nitely  means  increased  recourse  to  the  as  measured  by  the  index  of  the  Fed 


vitalizing  element,  advertising.” 


Associated  oil  company, 

.  San  Francisco,  Harold  R.  Deal, 
advertising  manager ;  “.Associated  Oil 
Company,  one  of  the  West’s  major  pro- 


eral  Reserve  Board,  will  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  1935  bv  less  than  12  per 
cent.  The  output  of  passenger  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  this  country  mav  increase, 
but  probably  by  less  than  10  per  cent. 


Harry  a  CADDOW,  secreury- 
manager.  Wine  Institute,  San 
Francisco,  representing  85  per  cent  of 
domestic  wine  producers :  “1936  should 
be  the  greatest  year  for  wine  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  liistory  of  the  wine  institute. 
This  prediction  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  tremendous  amount  of  wine 
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.  OIL  CO.,  San  Francisco  du^cTS  and  marketers  of  i^troleum  pro-  The  output  of  bituminous  coal  is  likely  advertised  in 

Fov,  advertising  manager  ■'"  advertising  ^  ^  ^  -I  ,^Heve  t 

M  *  ovivv-ivioiiif,  iimua^ci  .  eampaiKTi  next  week  with  the  Pacific  t*  ^^a..^a.i _ intr  \xjtU 


“Shell  Oil  Company  contemplates '  ap-  QikrtTbiggert  NeTYea^gre^^  probable  that  the  production  ing  wine  will  ex^iid  at  least  their  1935 
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proximately  the  same  advertising  ex 
penditures  in  1936  as  in  1935  and  the 
distribution  will  likewise  be  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  last  year. 

“National  advertising  media  (maga¬ 
zines  and  radio)  will  be  used  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Shell  Eastern  Petroleum  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Inc.,  and  Shell  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration. 

‘‘In  the  ten  Western  states.  Hawaii 
and  British  Columbia,  where  Shell  Oil 
(^mpany  operates,  the  same  extensive 
list  of  newspapers  will  carry  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  large  space  being  employed  in 
the  seasons  of  intensive  travel. 

“Outdoor  posters  will  be  used  again 
Md  the  greater  portion  will  be  placed 
in  non-scenic  locations  in  highway 
towns.” 


The  production  of  iron  and  steel  should  advertising,  however,  because,  unfor 
advaiKC  bv  between  10  and  ?0  per  cent,  tunately,  wine  never  has  been  heavily 
■  ■  ■  '  ’  '  the  United  States. 

that  companies  merchandis- 

campaign  next  week  with  the  Pacihc  It  seems  ’  probable  Thai' the’ pr^ucTion  .  . 

of  textiles  will  be  smaller  next  year  exiienditures  in  1936  and,  although  no 
than  it  has  been  this  year.  figures  are  available,  best  estimates  are 

“It  seems  probable  that  the  value  *hat  about  $500,000  was  spent  on  behalf 
of  contracts  for  residences  will  increase  tif  American  wineries  during  the  pres- 
by  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  that  of  ^tit  year. 

non-residence  buildings  by  not  over  10  “There  is  a  definite  trend  towwd 
per  cent.  The  loadings  of  railroad  wine.  The  past  year  has  seen  wim 
freight  will  probably  not  increase  by  consumption  increase  by  about  30  to  5C 
ur'  ■  c  CA  ,  ■  4.  I  r>cr  cent.  The  output  of  elec-  per  cent.  There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 

Gains  of  54  per  cent  m  auto  sales  ^.jjj  probably  increase  bv  less  pect  that  increase  to  continue,  although 

this  year  over  1934.  and  increases  in  than  10  jier  cent.  Other  statistical  series  perhaps  at  not  so  rapid  a  rate. 

of  great  social  importance  which  the  “The  lack  of  advertising  during  the 
writer  thinks  will  advance  next  year,  past  two  years  is  largely  traceable  to 
but  not  by  an  average  of  more  than  10  the  fact  the  trade  was  unprepared  and 
per  cent  over  the  levels  of  this  year,  unequipped  to  handle  wine,  as  w;ell  as 
include  industrial  employment,  Indus-  to_  the  unstable  condition  prevailing  in 
trial  payrolls,  wholesale  prices,  the  cost  wine  following  repeal. 


— a  four-color,  double-truck  running  in 
principal  metropolitan  newspapers  up 
and  down  the  coast. 

“While  the  final  budget  has  not  been 
approved.  Associated’s  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  1936  will  include  substantial 
allocations  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
printed  bulletins  and  radio. 


national  park  and  other  tourist  travel, 
forecast  continued  ‘good  times’  for 
travel  and  allied  industries  during 
1936.” 


M.i: 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  CORPO-  ^  ... 

RATION,  New  York,  Jack  Cohn.  optimistic, 

vice-president :  “The  new  year  will 
usher  in  the  most  gratifying  business 
revival  the  motion  picture  industry  has 
exjxrienced  since  1929,  in  my  opinion. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  1936  will 
find  producers  reaching  the  highest 


B.  COFFEE  CO.,  San  Fran 

CISCO,  Paul  Beuter,  advertising  of  living,  and  farm  income.” 

manager  :  ‘‘Our  fiscal  year  ends  April  - - 

1,  and  definite  plans  will  be  known  then. 

However,  things  are  going  along  nicely 


j 

Fin< 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COM- 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  C  O  M  - 
PANY,  San  Francisco,  F.  Q.  Tred- 
way,  general  advertising  manager : 
“Southern  Pacific’s  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1936  will  show  a  substantial 
quality  level  yet  attained  in  motion  pic-  increase  over  1935 — approximately  $100,- 
tures.  My  position  always  has  been  000  over. 

that  good  product  is  the  specific  antidote  .  “The  company  advertises  extensively 
for  poor  business,  and  that  good  adver-  in  newspapers  along  its  railroad  lines 
tising  campaigns  backed  by  liberal  ap-  and  also  carries  on  substantial  national 
propriations  are  an  essential  concom-  advertising  in  off-line  newspapers  and 
itant,  as  quality  means  little  unless  the  in  national  magazines.  Its  general  ad- 


PANY,  Qeveland,  Norman  E.  Olds, 
advertising  manager:  “We  are  facing 
1936  with  a  great  deal  of  confident  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  goin.g  to  be  inevitably  a 
year  of  improving  business  in  spite  of 
tb*'  election,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  present  political  party  in 
Washington  to  perpetuate  itself. 

We  are  planning  to  spend  more 
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“Without  being  over-optimistic.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  my  belief  that  now 
conditions  are  more  receptive  to  wine 
than  a  decade  ago  and  that  by  using 
the  modern  merchandising  methods 
available  the  Wine  Institute  will  achieve 
a  far  greater  distribution  during  the 
coming  year  and  coming  decade  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.” 


buying  public  knows  about  it. 

“Economic  conditions  have  improved 
steadily,  and  of  course  this  reflects  favor, 
ably  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 


WILUAMS  GROUP  TO  MEET 

_ _  . ^  .  . .  A  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  for 

money  in  advertising  than  we  have  for  the  new  University  of  Missouri  school 
some  years,  because  of  this  belief.  of  journalism  Walter  Williams  _  Hall 

“The  misguided  socialism  and  the  will  be  conduct^  by  the  past  presidents 
immature  economics  of  our  present  ad-  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  Jan. 
ministration  have  probably  delayed  re-  10.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony^  the 

covery  and  may  still  slow  it  up,  but  Walter  Williams  Memorial  Committee 

yertising  campaign  nationally  features  they  cannot  entirely  prevent  a  return  to  will  meet  to  pass  on  plans  for  the 

its  Four  Great  Routes  and  the  attrac-  better  conditions  built  upon  the  needs  Walter  Williams  Memorial  Foundation 

tions  and  sweep  of  the  territory  served  of  the  people  which  have  accumulated  which  was  discussed  at  the  Nov.  23 
by  its  lines  from  New  Orleans  to  through  the  last  several  years.”  meeting  of  the  group. 
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AUTO  INDUSTRY  SETS  PACE  FOR  1936 

Finding  Unexplored  Business  Territory  in  Winter  Months,  Manufacturers  Are  Recording  Increases 

Now,  and  Are  Counting  on  Big  Gains  for  Year 


A1,1''KKL)  1‘.  SLOAN,  JR.,  prcsi-  poiyERI'UL  jactor  in  the  current  biuiness  recovery  is  the  automotive  industry.  ‘‘Judged  from  the  present  aspect  of 
dent.  Lieueral  Motors  Corporation ;  A  The  year  19J5  brought  a  big  increase  in  sales,  and  l‘J36  is  counted  on  for  affairs  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 

•■The  year  1935  has  shown  that,  irre-  further  gams,  as  indicated  by  the  statements  on  this  page.  Various  companies  that  national  business  is  on  a  fairly 

spective  of  the  wisdom  with  which  we  are  expecting  as  much  as  5U  per  cent  increases.  Demands  of  the  replacement  sound  basis,  despite  evidences  of  a 

niay  manage  our  affairs,  the  reaction  market,  and  freer  buying  of  higher-priced  goods  are  cited  as  factors  in  the  gains,  temporary  character.  It  is  not  beyond 
from  an  excessive  deffation  tending  to  And  advertising  c.rpenditurcs,  in  accordance  zoith  the  industry’s  practice,  ivill  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  business 

bring  about  c-conomic  recovery  is  just  keep  pace  tvith  the  rising  sales.  Here  are  the  viezvs  op  executives  of  leading  activity  will  transcend  the  excitement 

as  irresistible  as  the  intlueiicc  of  an  '  companies.  and  disturbing  factors  of  the  coming 

excessive  inflation  tending  to  cause  — • - -  - -  ■■ - - —  jiolitical  campaign.  I  am  inclined  to 

economic  reaction.  Times  are  better,  increased  registrations  in  the  last  three  pONTTAC  -Motor  Company,  Detroit,  think  (on  the  ground  that  we  have  had 
For  all  that,  we  have  every  reason  to  months  of  1935.  Our  advertising  pro-  1  1'.  A.  Berend,  advertising  manager ;  some  evidence  of  stability  resisting  the 

be  thankful.  gram  for  the  coming  year  is  one  of  "Current  outlook  indicates  Pontiac’s  shocks  of  ]x)litical  collisions  during  the 

•‘As  we  look  into  1936,  while  rccog-  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  the  com-  1936  volume  will  be  considerably  above  past  few  months)  that  on  the  whole 
nizing  our  limited  horizon  of  observa-  jiany  has  had  in  many  years  and  we  that  of  this  year,  wherein  we  doubled  there  is  a  good  chance  that  national 
tion,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  other  expect  to  sell  and  deliver  more  \V  lutes  our  business.  Advertising  will  be  in-  business  will  continue  upward  through 
than  that  this  improvement  can  be  sus-  and  Indianas  in  1936  than  in  any  previ-  creased,  with  increases  not  confined  to  the  year,  at  least.  After  the  Novembei 


dent.  Ceueral  Motors  Corporation ; 


’UL  factor  in  the  current  business  recovery  is  the  automotiz'e  industry.  ‘‘judged  from  the  present  aspect  of 


as  irresistible  as  the  intlueiicc  of  an 
excessive  inflation  tending  to  cause 
economic  reaction.  Times  are  better. 


increased  registrations  in  the  last  three 


For  all  that,  we  have  every  reason  to  months  of  1935.  Our  advertising  pro 
be  thankful.  gram  for  the  coming  year  is  one  o: 


than  that  this  improvement  can  be  sus-  and  Indianas  in  1936  than  in  any  previ- 
tained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  ous  year  in  our  history.” 

that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  accelerate  _ 

the  progress  of  1935  and  to  broaden  it 

into  a  sound  forward  movement  extend-  aLV.AN  MACAULEY,  president, 
ing  all  along  the  line  of  constructive  xA.  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  and 
endeavor.  The  fundamental  factors  president.  Automobile  Manufacturers’ 


any  iiarticular  medium.”  election  it  might  be  proper  to  again 

-  cast  up  indications,  however.” 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  De-  ^HRYSLER  Sales  Division  of  Chrys- 
troit,  \V.  A.  James,  advertising  ler  Corporation,  Burch  E.  Green, 

inanager :  ‘‘J  udging  from  the  reception  director  of  advertising  and  sales  promo- 


HUDSON  Motor  Car  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  \V.  A.  James,  advertising 


i,  ,  dMer.n,  n»,«r.  Here  we  were  |.„er  in  1?3S  'Sai  "ars'  tS 'ft?  , ‘Lw  iX,‘"geS 

must  attempt  to  appraise  the  effect  of  other  12  months  since  the  bott^  o  the  ^  ^^d  while.  This  business  is  coStW  improving  More 

-g;  tutiry  e^e'?;  -"rs%^SrW 

recover)'  After  the  so-called  ‘breath-  nearly  every  indastry  in  1936.  The  out-  part  of  the  country,  and  should  be  an  aT!?trendLen7Tn^^^^^^^ 
mg  Sliell— what?  Is  constructive  en-  look  is  encouraging.  imiu.rtant  rr,ntrihi,tinn  in  manv  I  ‘^circiiciuiiciu  IIICIUCIU  lO  UlC 

terprise  to  lie  further  penalized?  To  .  “Leaders,  in  every  industry  which  has  JorkiL  for  an  exrention-  A. 


Association :  “.American  business  is 


given  1936  Hudsons  and  Terraplanes  tion;  “Two  factors  convince  me  that 


recover)’.  After  the  so-called  ‘breath-  nearly  every  industry  in  1936.  The  out¬ 
ing  sjiell’ — what?  Is  constructive  en-  look  is  encouraging. 

terprise  to  lie  further  penalized?  To  Leaders^ in  every  industry  which  has  factors  working  for  an  exception- 

what  extent  will  there  tie  imposed  a  shown  marked  advances  went  after  busi-  all-round, 

lowered  ceiling  upon  our  future  oppor-  ness  aggressively  in  1935  and  got  it.  "Dnr  f>wn  retail  sales  are  now  runnine 

tunities?  To  appraise  these  influences  It  seems  certain  that  there  will  be  even 

isdifficult.  I  lielieve  tirning  to  lie.an  more  aggressive  selling  in  the  next  ^t  fef  yS.s-ard  ^ 

imiwrtant  factor.  If  the  breathing  12  inonth^  If  this  results,  advertis  normal  peak  months  for 

spell  IS  sufficiently  extended  to  per-  mg  \yill  be  affected  favorably.  Ad-  retail  automobile  sales 


mit  the  natural  forces  of  recuperation  vertising  is  one  of  the  principal  tools 
to  gain  sufficient  strength,  there  will  in  any  well-planned  campaign  for 
surely  lie  less  supfiort  for  new  panaceas  business.” 
and  further  uneconomic  action.  After  - 


other  factors  working  for  an  exception-  placed  by  confidence  and  a  desire  to 
ally  good  year  all-round.  live  well,  instead  of  merely  to  exist. 

“Our  own  retail  sales  are  now  running  jsjot  only  are  more  people  earning  more 
at  a  rate  not  reached  until  April  of  the  money  but  those  who  hoarded  their 
past  few  year.s— and  April,  as  you  know,  money  during  the  dark  days  of  1929- 
is  one  of  the  normal  peak  months  for  1933  are  spending  again, 
retail^  automobile  sales.  “The  second  factor  is  the  enthusiastic 

“We  are  carrying  on  a  considerably  reception  given  our  own  Chrysler  line 
more  aggressive  advertising  campaign  fo^  1936.  Our  new  cars  were  intro- 
thaii  for  some  time  past,  and  plan  duced  at  the  shows  beginning  early  in 
further  increases.  I  look  to  see  a  sub-  Xovember,  which  means,  naturally,  that 


all‘  these  are  nothing  more  nor  less  O  TUDEBAKER  Corporation,  Paul  stantial  increase  in  advertising  activity  ^^ly  recently  were  our  dealers  adeq’uate- 
tMn  the  natural  and  logica  reactions  G.  Hoffman,  president:  .  “Answer-  generally.”  T  .Ir^Idv  nn^ 


of  a  Knod  of  acute  and  prolonged  de-  mg  your  request,  I  am  glad  to  report  -  aUained  a  point  that  exceeds  last  year’s 

pression.  I  am  hopeful  that,  as  con-  that  the  present  indications  are  that  ^  u-q  mdTOR  CAR  COMPANY  Roth  thp  nnhlir  and 

ditions  improve,  we  will  intelligently  our  business  will  run  at  least  50  per  R  iV  -a  *  *“T  a  ■  ^  "'‘^eky  average.  Both  the  public  and 

annraU*  thnt  tvru.  our  ousiness  win  run  ai  leasi  oo  iKr  Bates,  president:  Judging  our  dealers  have  placed  the  stamp  of 

action  related  thereto  fhat^we  will  from  sustained  activity  during  the  clos-  approval  on  the  new  Chryslers  and  the 

action  related  thereto,  that  we  wil  \\  e  feel  sufficiently  confident  of  this  to  •  on-irter  of  1935  there  is  cood  dealer  hodv  is  actuated  hv  the  greatest 

separate  the  gwKl  from  the  bad.  and  have  nlanned  an  advertising  schedule  six  '  ^  quarter  oi  lyjo,  mere  is  goou  dealer  hody  is  actuated  Dy  me  grratesi 

that  we  will  reaffirm  the  I.rinrinlec  and  "•*' ®  11  ‘f  reason  to  cxpect  a  very  satisfactory  enthusiasm  I  ever  have  known  it  to 

Scies  i^^n  vhiTAmer  ^  'ear  in  1936.  show.  Business  is  boUnd  to  be  good 

policies  upon  which  ,'\mcrican  industry  much  more  extensive  use  of  news-  -  ..mi..  .... _ ;„-i. ..,;ii  ....  ...i _ -i.-  .i.„i _ _ _ u _ 


months  in  advance  which  calls  for  a 
much  more  extensive  use  of  news-  -  automotive  industry  will  un- 

pai^rs  as  well  as  magazines.  The  prob-  .i^ubtedly  benefit  substantially  from  the 


is  founded.  Rut,  vital  as  all  that  is,  papers  as  well  as  magazines.  The  prob- 
it  is  equally  vital  Jhat  we  should  not  abilities  are  that  we  will  approximately 


fail  to  deal  aggressively  with  the  prob-  double  our  newspaper  expenditures  dur- 
lems  that  arise  out  of  the  debris  of  ing  this  period.” 

the  receding  depression,  as  affecting  _ 

Ixitli  onr  economic  and  social  structures.  r-  r- 

There  lie  real  problems  and  great  re- 

sponsibilities.  "*■  Robert  L.  Hance,  advertising 


improved  financial  condition  and  _  in¬ 
crease  confidence  of  the  American 
public. 


show.  Business  is  boUnd  to  be  good 
when  the  dealers  are  sold  on  their  own 
merchandise,  for  that  means  they  will 
lie  fired  by  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that 
gets  results. 

“Another  thing  that  is  bound  to  help 


‘‘The  replacement  market  alone  is  Chrysler  is  the  definite  increase  in  de- 
Car  Corporation,  tremendous.  The  number  of  obsolete,  mand  for  cars  that  bring  real  luxury 


sponsibilities.  ^  ^  Robert  L.  Hance,  advertising  unsafe  vehicles  which  must  and  will  be  to  motoring.  During  the  depression,  the 

“'The  year  1936  ought  tr  lie  lietter  >Ti3nagcrr  “Pursuant  with  your  tele-  replaced  reaches  staggering  proportions,  public  thought  that  it  had  to  be  content 
than  19.35.  All  things  considered  I  of  the  17th,  this  is  to  advise  you  The  unprecedented  values  which  are  to-  with  mere  transportation,  but  now  that 

Wieve  it  will  be  somewhat  better  ”  moment  our  advertising  ap-  day  represented  in  passenger  cars  and  confidence  has  reurned,  it  again  Js  de- 


replaced  reaches  staggering  proportions,  public  thought  that  it  had  to  be  content 
The  unprecedented  values  which  are  to-  with  mere  transportation,  but  now  that 
day  represented  in  passenger  cars  and  confidence  has  reurned,  it  again  is  de- 


jiropriation  is  not  complete  in  detail,  commercial  vehicles  will  make  a  power-  manding  the  good  things  of  life.  (Tirys- 


WHITE  MOTOR  COMPANY  “However,  I  can  give  you  a  rough  ful  appeal  to  the  American  public.  ler  anticipated  this  trend  and  all  through 
Cleveland  Robert  F  Black  pres-  '"csume  regarding  our  plans  for  1936.  “The  demand  for  Reo’s  new  Flying  the  depression  our  engineers  were  work- 
ident;  “The  outlook  for  the  truck  and  Production  will  be  around  40,(XX)  cars  Cloud  is  most  gratifying.  We  join  our  ing  to  bring  luxury  to  cars  priced  within 

bus  industry  ini'  1936  based  on  reflec-  advertising  exjiense  for  presenta-  distributing  organization  in  the  belief  the  reach  of  the  average  man.  In  other 

tions  of  oii’r  brnnrff  manacrire  Healers  tion,  newspapers  and  periodicals  $20.00  that  1936  will  prove  a  great  year  for  words.  Chrysler  has  placed  the  accent 

and  star  salesmen  frorall  Sm^^^  per  car,  or  $800,000.  Reo.”  on  luxury  for  1936.  By  luxury  I  mean 

United  States  who  attended  a  four-day  ^  roughly  divided  at  this  -  not  merely  gadgets  but  the  real  luxury 

convention  in  Cleveland  in  December,  ‘1*"^  into  /5  per  cent,  newspaper  and  v  jaSH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  of  superior  performance,  of  longer, 

and  on  other  fartnrs  siirh  as  frnvern-  25  per  cent,  iicnodical.  IM  Kenosha.  Wis. :  “There  are  a  roomier,  sleeker  cars,  with  hne  interior 


and  star  salesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  3i800.000.  ^  . 

United  States  who  attended  a  four -day  This  can  be  roughly  divided  at  this 
convention  in  Cleveland  in  December, 

and  on  other  factors  such  as  govern-  cent,  iicnodical. 


time  into  /5  per  cent,  newspaper  and  vtaSH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  of  superior  performance,  ot  longer, 

25  per  cent,  iicriodical.”  i\|  Kenosha.  Wis. :  “There  are  a  roomier,  sleeker  cars,  with  fine  interior 

-  number  of  obvious  factors  which  can  trim  and  equipment.  _ 

DUICK  Motor  Company,  Thos.  H.  tie  considered  as  encouraging  to  an  “As  our 
O  Corpe.  director  of  advertising  and  optimistic  prediction _  for  1936  Con-  .’V  "f  ”h  t ^ 


mental  expenditures  and  the  revival  in 
the  building  industries,  is  the  best  in 
the  last  five  years. 


...V  .031  live  v.,orpe,  ciirecior  oi  aoveriising  ana  uiiimiisin.  lui  .  •n.-.-ooc#.H  hneinese  that 

Truck  registrations  in  the  closing  sales  promotion :  “The  general  business  tinued  improvement  in  farm  economics  Pace  witn  tn^  increasea  ousi  css 

year  are  the  second  largest  in  the  his-  outlook,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  liest  is  one  of  them,  and  all  visible  indica-  'V^^.  expect.  ^ 

tory  of  the  motor  transportation  Indus-  at  this  time  it  has  lieen  in  many  years,  tions  point  toward  it.  tising  appeared  in  app  o  y 

try  and  every  indication  points  to  1936  Steady  advances  were  made  during  1935  “.Another  factor  is  a  widely  spread 

setting  a  new  all-time  high.  There  are  in  all  lines  and  there  is  no  reason  to  and  progressively  increasing  liberaliza-  As  more  advertis  g  m  y 

several  reasons  for  this  beside  the  gov-  believe  that  business  intends  to  stop  tion  of  personal  and  corporate  expend!- 

ernmental  program  and  the  revival  in  going  forward.  For  Ruick  the  1936  tures  for  additions  and  replacements 


this  time  it  has  lieen  in  many  years,  tions  point  toward  it. 

adv  advances  were  made  during  1935  “.Another  factor  is  a  widely  spread 

all  lines  and  there  is  no  reason  to  and  progressively  increasing  liberaliza- 


111  an  lines  aiiu  iricrc  is  no  reason  lo 

believe  that  business  intends  to  stop  tion  of  personal  and  corporate  expend!- 


the  building  industries 


outlook  is  particularly  bright  with  at  This  is  manifested  in  mounting  con- 


“One  is  the  fact  that  approximately  least  a  50  per  cent,  gain  over  19.35  in  sumption  of  utility  products  in  increased 


1200.0W  trucks  and  buses  now  plying  prospect. 


car  loadings  and  passenger  volume;  in 


paper  list,  especially  in  the  dealer 
towns.” 

CHIEF  THREATENS  NEWS  BAN 

,  -  -  .  ,  , . . .  ,,  .  ..  ,  (5^ffio;  fo  F.niTOR  &  Pi-blisher) 

the  highways  are  antiquated  models.  “With  gains  in  general  business,  it  is  larger  demand  for  basic  hea\'y  products  Raleigh.  N.  C..  Dec.  23 — Angered  by 
more  than  seven  years  old,  and  must  be  likely  that  the  volume  of  all  forms  of  and  in  the  upward  trend  of  sales  by  publicity  given  the  wounding  of  an 
replaced  for  the  sake  of  safety  under  .nlvertising  will  tie  greater  in  1936.  mail  order  houses,  department  and  other  innocent  youth  by  a  special  officer  here 
modern  traffic  conditions.  Another  is  “.Automotive  linage  should  be  heavier  stores  throughout  the  nation.  — a  shooting  that  occurred  two  weeks 

that  thousands  of  light  trucks  were  than  usual  the  early  part  of  the  year.  “The  business  picture  in  the  auto-  before  it  finally  got  into  the  papers  and 
oversold  during  the  depression.  These  Because  of  the  change  in  automobile  motive  industry  is  significant  in  this  re-  which  the  police  “hoped”  would  not 
will  he  replaced  with  better,  sturdier,  show  dates  from  January  to  the  pre-  gard.  Production  schedules  for  1936  jjet  to  news  men — Police  Chief  Howard 
satisfactorv  units  which  will  guarantee  ceding  November,  manufacturers  will  have  been  fixed  well  above  those  which  L.  Pierce  has  threatened  to  apply  a  gag 
dfljverv  of  the  increased  payloads.  cause  added  advertising  pressure  to  be  prevailed  in  1935.  It  is  difficult  at  this  to  Raleigh  police  news.  Henceforth,  he 

_  “White  was  first  in  the  truck  and  bus  placed  behind  spring  sales.  This  ad-  time  to  perceive  any  possibility  of  cur-  announced,  details  in  all  cases  of  im- 
industry  to  streamline  its  complete  line  vertising  probably  will  be  started  earlier  tailment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  portance  must  come  from  him  directly 


of  trucks  and  buses.  This  new  styling  in  1936  than  in  former  years  when  the  entirely  possible  that  we  will  find  that 
j«s  caught  the  imagination  of  truck  automobile  shows  were  held  beginning  the  industry  has  been  too  conservative 
buyers  everywhere  as  proved  by  our  in  January.”  in  its  planning. 


and  he  is  to  lie  the  judge  of  what  is  to 
be  publicized  and  when  it  is  to  be 
given  to  newspapermen. 
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N.  Y.  TIMES  SCORES  LINDBERGH  BEAT 


Stories  “Sewed  Up”  for  Hours  As  Times’  Policy  Brings  Great  Reward 
Press  Excoriated  for  Harassing  “Lone  Eagle” 

By  BICE  CLEMOW 


One  of  Year’s  Biggest 


ONE  of  those  rarities  of  modern 
journalism — a  clear-cut.  uncon- 
firmal)le  scoop  on  a  story  of  interna¬ 
tional  first-ranking — happened  within 
the  province  of  the  New  York  Times 
this  week  when  Cbl.  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh  fled  America  with  his  family 
to  seek  solitude  in  England. 

“Happened”  is  not  the  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  acknowledged  beat.  As 
the  week  wore  on  and  many  garbled 
versions  of  the  events-leading-up-to 
found  their  way  into  print  and  air¬ 
waves,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
the  Times’  story  was  not  a  one-shot 
piece  of  reportorial  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  lucky  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  who 
wrote  the  scoop,  but  rather  the  result 
of  the  long-time  policy  of  the  Times 
and  Lyman  toward  the  Colonel  which 
put  them  into  position  to  score  this 
memorable  beat. 

New  York  readers,  and  probably 
some  high-priced  editors,  sat  bolt  up¬ 
right  at  their  breakfast  tables  Monday 
morning  when  the  Times,  in  the  three- 
line  four  column  italic  cap  head  re¬ 
served  for  No.  1  news,  chronicled  that 
the  “Lindbergh  Family  Sails  For 
England  to  Seek  a  Safe,  Secluded 
Residence ;  Threats  on  Son’s  Life 
Force  Decision.” 

There  followed,  in  two-column  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  one  (an¬ 
other  rarity  in  Times  style)  a  copy¬ 
righted  story  in  succinct,  simple  lan¬ 
guage  by  Lyman,  telling  in  grai^ic 
detail  the  complete  story  of  how  public 
curiosity  and  fanatical  letters  had 
driven  the  family  from  the  country. 
The  story,  continuing  two  columns 
wide,  ran  16  inches  on  page  three. 

There  it  was.  No  other  regular 
New  York  edition  had  a  line  on  this 
paramount  news  break.  The  Artier- 
icon  had  issued  an  extra  after  the 
publication  of  the  late  city  (last)  edi¬ 
tion  of  Times,  but  no  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  of  any  paper  except  the  Times 
knew  Lindbergh  was  on  the  high  seas. 

That  latter  fact  was  what  made 
matters  more  difficult  for  New  York 
newsmen.  It  was  easy  to  confirm  that 
Lindbergh  had  folded  his  tent,  as  it 
were,  and  silently  sailed  away,  but  no 
one  would  acknowledge  where  he  had 
gone  nor  why.  It  was  finally  pried 
out  of  some  “friends,”  unnamed  but 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  New 
York  evening  papers,  that  the  famous 
flier,  his  wife  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 
and  his  second  son,  Jon,  were  aboard 
the  United  States  passenger-freighter 
American  Importer,  then  several  hours 
out  of  New  York.  Lyman  had  not 
named  the  boat,  nor  the  port,  nor  the 
hour  of  sailing. 

Wireless  messages  to  the  ship  and 
queries  made  to  United  States  Line 
officials  were  met  with  denials,  later 
explained  away  with  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Colonel  had  made  the 
arrangements  with  a  vice-president  of 
the  company,  especially  requesting 
secrecy.  The  handful  of  other  passen¬ 
gers  with  reservations  to  sail  on  the 
boat  were  hastily  transferred  to  other 
steamships  and  even  tlie  captain  and 
crew  of  the  American  Importer  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  tlie  identity  of  the 
passenger  until  Col.  Lindbergh  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  dock  with  his  family  and 
luggage. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  24  hours 
later  that  the  truth  was  revealed — 
that  Lindbergh  had  made  secret  pass¬ 
port  and  visa  arrangements  in  Wash- 
mgton,  that  the  ship  would  arrive  in 
Britain  Dec.  30,  that  the  port  of  ar¬ 
rival  might  be  shifted  while  the  boat 
is  at  sea,  that  the  American  Importer 
might  dock  late  if  inclement  weather 
is  encountered  by  the  8,(K)0  ton  vessel 
on  her  North  Atlantic  crossing. 

These  things  were  covered  in  veiled 
language  in  Lyman’s  Monday  story, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  traced  the 
course  of  Lindbergh’s  contact  with  the 
public  since  his  crossing  of  the  At¬ 


lantic  by  air  in  1927.  Lyman  told  how 
the  flow  of  threatening  and  crank  let¬ 
ters  had  l)een  alternately  at  flood  and 
ebb  tide  as  the  Lindljerghs  were  swept 
into  die  limelight  and  momentarily  sank 
back  into  comparative  quiet  again. 


Lauren  D.  Lyman 


Lyman,  known  to  his  New  York  col¬ 
leagues  as  “The  Deacon,”  and  to  the 
inner  circle  as  “Deac”  for  short  has 
been  a  friend  of  Lindbergh  virtually 
from  the  days  the  lanky  Minnesotan 
made  his  metropolitan  debut.  But  this 
friendship  has  l)een  denied  as  the  basis 
for  the  remarkable  scoop.  Lyman  says 
that  “God  smiles  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust”  and  that  this  time  the  smile 
was  on  him.  He  went  to  the  Times 
without  previous  newspaper  experience 
as  a  young  man  in  1919  and,  knowing 
nothing  about  real  estate,  became  as¬ 
sistant  real  estate  editor,  a  job  he 
held  only  a  short  while,  being  assigned 
to  police  work.  He  later  had  charge 
of  aviation  and  followed  the  news¬ 
worthy  career  of  Lindbergh  from  the 
historic  days  of  '27  to  1932.  Since 
that  date,  at  his  own  request — because 
he  doesn’t  want  to  be  a  “specialist  in 
any  phase  of  news  work — he  has  been 
intermittently  on  aviation  and  other 
coverage.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
Times’  men  in  Flemington  during  the 
hectic  days  of  the  Hauptmann  trial. 

His  relationship  and  that  of  other 
Times  employes  with  Colonel  Lind¬ 
bergh  has  long  left  a  pleasant  flavor 
with  the  flier,  otherwise  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  press  contacts.  The 
Times  is  the  only  newspaper  for  which 
Col.  Lindbergh  has  written.  The  films 
of  the  pictures  of  the  infant  Charles, 
later  murdered,  were  actually  developed 
by  the  Colonel  himself  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Times’  Wide  World 
studios  in  the  Times  Annex  building 
on  43d  street.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  Colonel,  however,  that  Wide 
World  did  not  receive  its  print  until 
the  rest  of  the  picture  services. 

Although  the  Times,  through  the 
awarding  of  by-lines  on  the  Lindbergh 
stories  this  week,  obviously  placed  Re¬ 
porter  Lyman  in  the  position  of  receiv¬ 
ing  great  credit  for  the  scoop,  with 
“honest  modesty”  he  has  been  said  to 
maintain  that  it  was  the  Times’  “hu¬ 
manitarian”  policy  in  news  coverage 
which  put  the  paper  in  position  for  the 
story  when  it  broke. 

Inquiries  to  the  managing  editor  as  to 
hew  the  Times’  secured  the  story  were 
met  with :  “Mr.  Lyman  is  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  knows  about  it.” 

With  keen  appreciation  of  the  price¬ 


less  {xissession  which  Lyman  had  un¬ 
earthed,  the  Times’  editorial  chiefs 
handled  the  story  like  the  queen’s  jewels, 
trusting  in  the  loyalty  of  a  few  men. 
The  story  of  how  the  Times  handled  its 
beat  have  been  dramatically,  if  not  ac¬ 
curately,  recounted  on  the  air.  The 
March  of  Time  program  had  Edwin 
James,  managing  editor,  ordering  all 
doors  locked.  This  was  denied. 

Raymond  McCaw,  night  managing 
editor,  handled  details  of  the  story.  It 
appeared  on  none  of  the  news  sch^ules 
during  the  day.  In  fact,  Lyman  did 
not  have  the  details  cleaned  up  until 
evening,  when  he  went  out  for  a  three- 
hour  dinner  period.  The  story  went  to 
the  composing  room  late,  handled  by 
trusted  employes,  and  there  were  no 
leaks.  It  did  not  appear  in  any  save 
the  last  regular  edition  which  went  down 
close  onto  three  o’clock  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Due  to  a  delay  in  the  sailing  of 
the  Lindbergh  boat,  it  was  less  than  an 
hour  after  slie  pulled  out  from  dock. 

Tuesday  morning’s  plaudits  for  Ly¬ 
man’s  work  came  from  far  and  near. 
“In  this  office  yesterday  morning  the 
first  talk  was  of  the  Times’  news  beat 
of  the  Lindbergh  family’s  sailing,  and 
the  Lindberghs’  intention  to  establish 
its  home  in  England,”  .said  F.  P.  A,  of 
the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune.  “Noth¬ 
ing  but  unreserved  admiration  for  such 
a  clean  beat  was  heard.” 

This  was  Walter  Winchell’s  para¬ 
graph:  “Scoop  of  the  Year:  The  unani¬ 
mous  verdict,  of  course,  on  the  out¬ 
standing  news  beat  of  the  1935  year 
must  be  voted  for  the  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  departure  of 
the  Lindberghs . . .  The  reporter  who  ex¬ 
clusively  broke  that  sensational  news 
was  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  affectionately 
known  to  us  all  as  “Deac”  Lyman. . . 
It  was  a  masterful  document,  done  with 
great  restraint  and  its  beauty  was  its 
simplicity.” 

Lyman’s  story,  at  any  rate,  un¬ 
leashed  a  pack  of  critical  wolves  clam¬ 
oring  in  dismay  and  anger  along  the 
foot-tracks  of  American  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  whom  the  Lindberghs 
had  apparently  found  inadequate  in 
preserving  the  privacy  of  the  famous 
family.  The  press  of  the  nation  re¬ 
acted,  almost  as  one,  in  an  expression 
of  sorrow  and  concern  over  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

But  the  howling  was  as  nothing  as 
contrasted  with  that  which  broke  loose 
the  second  day  when  Lyman,  and 
others,  wrote  that  a  vital  contributing 
factor  the  unhappy  dejarture  of  the 
Lindberghs  was  the  constant  interest 
of  certain  sections  of  the  press  in  the 
intimate  details  of  the  Lindbergh  daily 
affairs. 

“Bad  as  is  the  crime  situation,”  edi¬ 
torialized  the  Dallas  News  in  a  view 
shared  by  many  papers,  “fully  as  de¬ 
plorable  is  yellow  journalism,  held 
equally  responsible  for  the  ‘flight.’  It 
caters  to  crime  and  is  even  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  Colonel  Lindbergh 
is  news  where  his  official  movements 
are  concerned.  The  newspapers  whose 
Peeping  Tom  tactics  have  made  his 
private  life  hideous  have  no  place  in 
self-respecting  communities.” 

Radio  also  made  strong  point  of  the 
offense  against  the  Colonel’s  wishes 
and  his  inability  to  meet  publicity  with 
a  smile.  “Colonel  Lindbergh,”  said 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  “has  al¬ 
ways  invited  publicity  by  shunning  it, 
after  the  manner  of  Greta  Garbo.  We 
do  think  he  would  have  been  pestered 
less  if  he  had  acted  more  as  a  popular 
hero  is  supposed  to  act,  and  been  less 
embarrass^  in  the  public  gaze.” 

“Newspaper  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  have  dogged  their  steps,”  the 
Transradio  Press  Service  reported. 

Over  the  powerful  station  WOR  in 
Newark,”  “The  Psychologist”  (Dr.  A. 
F.  Payne)  got  “mad” :  “I  wonder  if 


you  people  know  just  what  it  meanj 
that  the  Lindberghs,  right  this  minute, 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
seeking  iieace,  driven  there  by  the  news- 
papers  of  this  country,  the  publicity 
news  hounds,  by  threats  upon  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children. 

"I  wonder  if  we  don’t  need  a  couple 
of  new  laws  in  this  country?  I  thiidc  ’ 
we  have  about  ten  millions  too  many 
laws  right  now,  but  why  can’t  we 
have  a  law  that  it  is  a  criminal  offense 
to  publish  pictures  of  anyone  without 
that  i>er son’s  consent?” 

That  reference  was  the  incident 
singled  out  by  Lauren  Lyman  in  his 
Tuesday  story ;  “One  recent  incident 
that  influenced  the  Lindberghs  was  the 
frightening  of  little  Jon  by  camera 
men  who  forced  the  teacher  driving 
him  from  school  to  the  curb  with  their 
larger  car.”  He  said  that  the  child 
had  not  been  returned  to  school  since 
that  incident,  reported  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Dec.  7,  in  which 
Richard  “Dick"  Sarno,  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  exercised  unusual  enter{H'ise  in 
securing  the  picture  of  Jon. 

l-'rom  a  source  so  close  that  the  writer 
was  informed  the  story  will  be  denied, 
it  was  learned  that  reports  of  the  ind- 
uent  were  somewhat  exaggerated  this 
week.  .Assigned  to  get  the  picture,  a 
repeat  of  a  similar  assignment  last  year 
wlien  it  took  him  two  weeks  to  “de¬ 
liver,”  Sarno  recently  spent  a  week  in 
Englewood. 

One  day,  in  a  New  Jersey  car  driven 
by  a  Jersey  correspondent  for  the  paper, 
Sarno  sighted  the  Lindbergh  car.  Fol¬ 
lowing  it  for  several  minutes,  he  waited 
until  the  car  approached  a  sharp  "U” 
turn  in  the  road.  He  had  his  reporter 
draw  his  car  to  the  right  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  car  so  that  in  order  to  make  the 
turn,  the  Lindbergh  car  had  to  slow 
down  to  a  bare  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 
Pulling  in  parallel  to  the  Lindbergh  car, 
Sarno  snapped  his  single  speed  flashlight  - 
picture,  which  turned  out  successfully. 

It  was  widely  published. 

Those  who  know  the  intimate  details 
emphasized  that  reports  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  picture  taken  were 
over-drawn  and  the  occupants  of  the 
Lindbergh  car  did  not  know  the  picture 
had  been  taken  until  it  was  published, 
that  the  Lindbergh  car  was  not  halted. 
It  was  said  in  one  quarter  that  the 
chauffeur  of  a  car  following  the  car  in 
which  the  baby  Jon  was  riding  forced 
the  Sarno  car  to  stop  and  reprimanded 
the  photographer  for  his  enthusiasm. 
Sarno  had  his  car  driven  rapidly  to 
New  York  City  to  avoid  police  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  basis  of  any  possible  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  chauffeur. 

Lyman’s  story  stirred  up  much  com¬ 
ment  among  Times  readers,  who  an¬ 
swered  in  three  columns  of  letters  on 
the  Lindbergh  move,  published  Thurs¬ 
day  on  the  editorial  page. 

Typical  was  this  note  from  Winthrop 
Ames :  “I  promise  never  again  to  buy 
or  subscribe  for  any  newspaper  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  or  reveals  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  place  of  refuge  in  England 
or  elsewhere  without  his  authority.  WTio 
will  join  me  in  this  pledge?” 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  feeling,  Fred 
S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NE A  Service, 
Inc.,  sent  a  letter  to  clients  which  said, 
in  part,  “Neither  NEA  nor  Acme  will 
issue  or  attempt  to  take  pictures  of  the 
baby  until  they  may  be  made  and  issued 
with  the  parents’  consent.” 

Wide  World  Photos  will  pursue  the 
same  policy,  that  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  take  no  pictures  against  the 
Colonel’s  will.  Others  did  not  share  the 
viewpoint  that  this  would  insure  the 
Lindbergh’s  privacy  in  England,  where 
the  conservative  press  editorially  said 
this  week  that  there  is  doubt  whether 
England's  “yellow  press”  will  allow  the 
Lindberghs  much  more  solitude  than 
they  have  enjoyed  in  America. 
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business  editors  foresee  good  year 

Many  Industries  Beg^inning  to  Replace  Obsolete  Equipment — New  Products  and  Improved  Designs 
Under  Way — Private  Construction  Reviving — Retail  Sales  in  Doubt 


prescription  for  industry 

By  L.  C.  Morrow,  Editor 
Factory  Management  and  Maintenance 

Nineteen  thirty-six  win  be 

different. 

In  1930  industry  began  tightening  its 
belt ;  took  up  hole  after  hole  through  the 
next  three  years;  held  the  last  hole 
during  1934 ;  only  began  to  ease  up  dur¬ 
ing  1935. 

Now,  in  1936,  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  starvation  period  finds  indus¬ 
try  in  need  of  a  tonic.  It  is  afflicted 
with  an  ingrained  devotion  to  penurious¬ 
ness.  Plant  and  equipment  have  been 
neglected.  Standards  have  been  low¬ 
ered.  Skilled  ranks  have  been  de¬ 
pleted.  Training  has  been  left  undone. 
System  has  been  crippled. 

It  is  time  to  let  the  belt  out  a  few 
holes— to  change  from  a  depression  to 
a  prosperity  basis  of  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing.  We  thus  propose  a  self-admin¬ 
istered  tonic.  Tliese  are  the  things  to 
do: 

Fortify  the  plant  personnal  by 
training  supervisors,  workers,  and 
apprentices. 

Instruct  the  personnel  in  simple 
economics,  to  offset  crack-pot  theo¬ 
ries  that  wealth  can  be  distributed 
even  though  it  is  not  created. 

Provide  equipment  by  which  low- 
cost  production  can  be  obtained. 

Diminate  the  wastes  of  ineffec¬ 
tive  plant  layout  and  materials 
handling. 

Improve  production  controls  and 
re-establish  production  and  quality 
standards. 

Provide  simple,  effective  incen¬ 
tives  for  management,  supervision, 
and  workers. 

Set  up  and  use  workable  systems 
of  cost  control  cmd  cost  pre-deter¬ 
mination. 

This  program  is  one  that  profit-mak- 
ingg  plants  follow  regularly.  It  is  good 
at  any  time,  but  particularly  appropri¬ 
ate  now  that  increased  business  is  in 
sight. 

RETAIL  PROSPECT  CLOUDED 

By  Charles  K.  MacDermut,  Jr., 
Managing  Editor 
Dry  Goods  Economist 

SPRING  business  in  department  stores 
will  be  good,  as  the  recent  impetus  of 
consumer  buying  will  carry  pastthe  holi¬ 
days  for  several  months.  Thereafter — 
ay,  after  Easter  selling  is  finished — bus¬ 
iness  will  be  much  harder  to  get.  High¬ 
er  prices  will  act  as  a  check  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  replacement  mar¬ 
ket  for  consumer  goods  will  be  fairly  well 
exhausted.  Without  a  marked  employ¬ 
ment  increase  bringing  new  buying 
funds  for  stores  to  tap,  I  catmot  see  how 
ales  of  merchandise  units  can  increase. 
They  are  more  likely,  in  fact,  to  fall  off. 

Advertising  promotion  on  a  larger 
scale  will  attempt  to  maintain  volume, 
and  probably  will  succeed — in  dollar 
sales.  Still  wider  use  of  credit  will  be 
made.  _  Stocks  will  be  kept  under 
inc-easingly  strict  control.  Expense 
Items  will  be  scrutinized  minute¬ 
ly.  since  payroll  taxes  loom  as  im- 
p)rtant  items  in  costs  and  must  some¬ 
how  be  offset.  Competition  will  force 
close  mark-ups,  and  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  expense  and  sales  income  will  re- 
m  a  narrowing  profit  margin. 
Much  hope  is  placed  in  a  home  build¬ 
ing  boom  to  stimulate  home  furnishings 
Mies,  and  this  offers  promise.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  government  plans 
will_  be  formulated  and  put  into  action 
in  time  to  affect  1936  retailing  import¬ 
antly.  Private  home  construction  fig¬ 
ures  show  fine  percentage  increases,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  increases 
are  based  on  the  low  figures  of  1932 
snd  1933.  In  those  years,  in  257  cities, 
quarters  for  new  families  were  provided 
to  the  number  only  of  27,381  and  25,879 
TOpectively,  while  the  preceding  ten- 


d  SURVEY  of  the  American  business  scene,  industry  by  industry,  shozvs  many 
./j.  bright  spots  and  feiu  gloomy  ones,  according  to  America's  business  journals, 
the  keenest  observers  of  their  respective  fields.  Uncertainties  there  are,  no 
doubt,  and  many  of  the  editors  queried  by  Editor  &  Pl’blishfji  are  carefid  to 
qualify  their  statements  ziith  references  to  political  factors.  In  only  one  of  the 
accompanying  statements — dealing  with  retail  sales — is  there  a  forecast  that 
business  zvill  be  harder  to  get.  Other  reports  tell  of  industries  beginning  long- 
delayed  replacement  of  old  equipment,  launching  nctv  or  improved  products,  and 
in  some  cases  already  booked  far  ahead  tvith  orders.  IVe  offer  these  statements 
as  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  current  business  situation. 


vear  average  in  the  same  257  cities  was 
349,000. 

Refurnishing  of  existing  homes  will 
be  on  an  enlarged  scale,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether,  lacking  a  really  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  consumer  income, 
such  business  will  not  merely  represent 
a  switch  from  other  forms  of  merchan¬ 
dising  buying,  with  little  effect  on  the 
total  of  store  sales. 


BUSY  ON  NEW  PRODUCTS 

By  G.  F.  Nordenholt,  Editor, 
Product  Engineering 

An  excellent  barometer  of  current  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  manufacture  of  metal 
products  and  machinery  is  the  number 
of  designing  engineers,  draftsmen  and 
research  workers  employed.  In  the  an¬ 
nual  survey  conducted  by  Product  En¬ 
gineering,  368  companies  representing 
the  leaders  in  all  fields  of  metal  manu¬ 
facturing  reported  a  total  of  7,334  de¬ 
signing  engineers,  draftsmen  and  re¬ 
search  workers  employed  in  1935.  This 
compares  with  6,057  employed  in  1934, 
an  increase  of  21  per  cent.  On  the 
basis  of  reports  from  these  same  manu¬ 
facturers,  a  further  increase  of  about 
15  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  1936 
is  estimated. 

Many  new  materials  and  devices  were 
developed  during  the  depression  years. 
These  include  low-cost,  high-strength 
alloy  steels,  synthetic  rubber,  new  forms 
of  resin  plastics,  new  lacquers,  and  nu¬ 
merous  alloys,  both  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous.  Great  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  arts  of  die-casting,  electric  weld¬ 
ing,  plastic  molding,  and  the  forming 
of  sheet  metals.  Recently  designed  ma¬ 
chine  tools  of  exceptional  high-precision 
and  high-efficiency  and  new  designs  of 
all  types  of  production  machinery  have 
extended  the  realms  of  possibility  for 
the  product  designer. 

Engineering  departments  are  busy  in¬ 
corporating  the  newly  developed  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  design  of  new  products 
and  new  models.  Designs  are  also  be¬ 
ing  revamped  to  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  new  production  machinery  now 
available.  And,  on  top  of  all  this, 
the  new  era  of  “styling”  is  contribut¬ 
ing  much  to  design  and  manufacturing 
activities. 

All  of  these  developments  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  tremendous  activity.  Mar¬ 
kets  for  all  types  of  metal  products 
such  as  production  and  coristruction  ma¬ 
chinery,  automobiles,  railroad  equip¬ 
ment,  airplanes,  domestic  appliances  and 
non-mechanical  metal  goods  have  taken 
on  new  life.  Indications  are  that  we 
are  now  witnessing  only  the  beginning 
of  another  period  of  great  activity. 


GAIN  IN  MACHINE  TOOLS 

By  Erik  Oberg,  Editor 
Machinery 

Presupposing  that  no  unusual 

developments  will  seriously  disturb 
industry  in  its  present  forward  march, 
indications  are  for  a  comparatively  ac¬ 
tive  year  in  the  machinery  industries. 
The  year  1935  has  been  far  ahead  of 
1934,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  advance 
will  continue  during  the  coming  year,  in 
spite  of  the  Presidential  election.  The 
momentum  of  business  appears  sufficient 
to  overcome  this  handicap. 

The  great  Machine  Tool  Show  in 
Cleveland  last  September  has  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  new  equipment.  It 
was  the  largest  machine  shop  equip¬ 


ment  show  ever  held  in  America,  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  advanced  de¬ 
signs  for  high  production,  the  greatest 
machinery  show  ever  held  anywere. 
Many  machine  tool  manufacturers  have 
orders  ahead  for  several  months  into 
the  new  year.  Several  operate  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  TTie  one  serious  drawback  is 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capable  skilled 
men  for  the  machine-building  industries, 
especially  the  machine  tool  industry. 

OUTLOOK  IN  SOUTH  BETTER 

By  Frank  Gould,  Editor 
Manufacturers  Record 

The  outlook  in  the  South  is  better 
than  it  was  and  1936  promises  to  be 
a  year  in  which  industry  will  make  fur¬ 
ther  progress. 

Money  from  government  and  higher 
prices  for  crops  have  put  the  affairs  of 
Southern  farmers  in  better  condition 
than  for  several  years.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  retail  trade  and  the  demand  for 
household  goods  and  luxuries  has  im¬ 
proved  business  in  various  lines. 

Building  is  better,  particularly  in  the 
residence  field.  An  accumulated  short¬ 
age  of  dwellings  indicates  a  decidedly 
brighter  outlook  for  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  and  real  estate  prices  are  going 
up.  People  buy  on  a  rising  market. 

Capital  goods  industries,  upon  which 
any  estimate  of  sustained  progress  must 
be  based,  although  gradually  improving, 
are  hesitant  about  long-time  commit¬ 
ments  because  of  fear  of  government 
policies.  They  know  that  a  tremendous 
bill  for  taxation  is  to  come,  and  are 
living  from  month  to  month,  not  ventur¬ 
ing  upon  a  program  that  will  run  far 
into  the  future. 

This  lack  of  faith  explains  the  un¬ 
willingness  to  borrow,  of  which  the 
hanks  complain. 

Business  men  of  the  South  realize, 
while  government  has  administered  a 
stimulant  of  huge  expenditures  that 
have  helped  some,  it  has  laid  an  injuri¬ 
ous  embargo  of  competition  and  re¬ 
straint  upon  private  enterprise.  These 
things  must  be  cleared  up  and  wasteful 
extrav^ance  stopped  before  we  can  hope 
for  normal  American  confidence. 

LUMBER  TO  EQUAL  1930 

By  A.  L.  Ford,  Managing  Editor 
American  Lumberman 

The  lumber  industry  faces  the  new 
year  with  the  brightest  outlook  it 
has  had  since  the  depression  began  to 
take  its  toll.  Production  has  climbed 
from  ten  billion  feet  in  1932,  the  lowest 
production  in  40  years,  to  approximately 
17J4  billion  feet  in  1935,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  ISyi  billion  in  1934  and  a 
normal  of  37  billion  feet  in  1929.  Resi¬ 
dential  building,  the  backbone  of  the 
lumber  industry,  this  year  has  been  two 
and  one-half  times  that  of  1934,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  1936  will 
record  double  the  amount  of  building 
done  in  1935,  thus  making  it  the  largest 
since  1929.  This  prospective  building 
program  will  indicate  a  lumber  produc¬ 
tion  in  1936  of  approximately  26  billion 
feet,  which  will  be  about  equal  to  that 
of  1930.  The  greatly  Improved  situa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  with  that  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  from  wood-using  in¬ 
dustries,  and  the  assurance  of  a  big 
residential  program,  all  point  to  a 
greatly  increased  lumber  consumption 
in  1936  w.bich  will  enable  the  lumber 
industry  to  regain  much  of  the  ground 
lost  since  1930. 


CONSTRUCTION  IS  REVIVING 

By  F.  E.  Schmitt,  Editor, 
Engineering  N ezvs-Rccord 

IMPORTANT  changes  in  the  field  ot 
construction  that  developed  during 
1935  and  promise  to  continue  during 
the  coming  year  are  closely  related  to 
the  progress  of  recovery.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  return  from  the  highly  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  1929-1933  collapse  and 
the  subsequent  period  of  emergency  and 
relief  construction. 

In  normal  times  construction  does  a 
ten-billion  dollar  business  and  employs 
nearly  ten  million  workers  either  on  the 
job  or  along  the  supply  line,  from  forest 
and  mill  to  railroad  and  truck.  It  is 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  industries. 
Three  years  ago  it  dropped  to  less  than 
three  billions,  however,  and  was  held 
up  to  this  level  only  by  intensified  public 
works  construction  backed  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  RFC  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  Private  construction 
almost  disapi^ared.  In  consequence  a 
large  deficit  in  industrial  plant  renewal 
accumulated,  together  with  an  equally 
serious  deficit  in  modern  housing. 

About  the  end  of  March,  1935,  a  sud¬ 
den  spurt  in  industrial  plant  construc¬ 
tion  occurred,  and  this  has  maintained 
its  momentum  throughout  the  year.  This 
movement,  the  beginning  of  the  return 
to  normal,  reflects  deferred  need  for 
plant  e:  mansion  and  improvement,  and 
at  the  same  time  indicates  a  new  level 
of  business  confidence. 

Housing  construction  began  to  re:'ive 
about  the  same  time,  after  having  sunk 
to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  normal  re¬ 
quirements.  The  new  housing  activity 
joined  to  the  revival  of  industrial  con¬ 
structions  means  that  private  enterprise 
is  again  taking  up  its  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  construction  activity.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  contractors  and  the  tributary 
and  service  industries  is  moving  ahead 
correspondingly,  and  present  signs  jus¬ 
tify  the  conclusion  that  1936  will  see 
decided  progress  in  this  direction. 


CHEMICALS  RUSH  AHEAD 

By  S.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Editor 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 

All  through  those  hazarded  years  of 
‘  1932,  1933  and  1934  “chemicals” 
reported  activity  at  least  20  per  cent 
above  the  level  for  industry  as  a  whole. 
But  it  was  not  until  1935  that  the 
chemical  engineers  really  came  into 
their  own.  Their  success  in  translating 
the  results  of  laboratory  research  into 
profitable  plant  operations  is  reflected 
by  a  64  per  cent  increase  last  year  in 
contracts  awarded  for  new  construction 
(from  $22,187,000  in  1934  to  $35,860,000 
in  1935).  Many  more  projects  are  on 
the  drafting  boards  or  maturing  in  the 
minds  of  chemical  engineers  and  execu¬ 
tives.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  and  volume  of  these  that  will 
blossom  out  into  new  plants  during 
1936,  but  they  are  certain  to  exceed  last 
year’s  crop  by  at  least  25  per  cent. 
Such  a  prediction  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  interest  shown  and  the  orders 
actually  placed  during  the  record- 
breaking  Chemical  Show  held  in  New 
York  City  during  December. 

New  chemical  and  process  industries 
that  came  into  prominence  in  1935  in¬ 
clude  the  successful  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  of  rubber,  camphor 
and  certain  new  plastics — all  of  syn¬ 
thetic  origin  and  all  definite  improve¬ 
ments  over  the  products  of  nature.  Tap¬ 
ping  a  wholly  new  source  of  alcohol, 
solvents  and  other  organic  chemicals, 
one  enterprising  corporation  in  the 
Middle  West  completed  a  $6,000,000 
chemical  plant  to  utilize  the  waste  gases 
of  a  neighboring  oil  refinery  TTiree 
separate  companies  or  groups  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  oil  industry  have  recently 
announced  the  development  of  so-calM 
polymerization,  processes  which  will 
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make  better  and  clieaper  motor  fuel 
from  these  same  wasted  gases  or  from 
natural  gas.  New  white  pigments  of 
greater  hiding  power  promise  better 
paints  to  resist  the  ravages  of  weather. 
New  forms  of  soap  are  being  made  by 
high-pressure  synthesis.  These  have 
unique  properties  in  that  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  can  be  used  with  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  even  with  the  hardest  of  water. 

These  e-Kamples  of  the  i^netration  of 
new  chemical  technology  into  some  of 
the  oldest  industries  of  the  country  are 
typical  of  what  is  also  happening  in 
other  fields. 


GOOD  YEAR  AHEAD  IN  MINING 

By  Dr.  H.  C.  Parmelee,  Editor. 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 

Barring  unforeseen  events  the  inti- 
provement  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  metal  mining  industry  during  1935 
should  continue  through  1936,  and  the 
prosperity  prevailing  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  should  extend  to  copper,  lead 
and  zinc. 

There  are  two  favorable  aspects  to 
the  outlook  for  mining  in  1936.  One 
is  the  excellent  statistical  position  of 
the  major  metals  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  due  to  good  management  in  1935 
that  resulted  in  reduction  of  stocks  to 
the  accompaniment  of  increased  con¬ 
sumption  and  higher  prices.  The  other 
is  the  prospect  of  increased  activity  in 
general  manufacturing  and  construction 
in  1936  that  will  consume  increasing 
quantities  of  metal.  Mining,  therefore, 
^ould  advance,  unemployment  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  should  diminish  and  deferred 
buying  of  equipment  and  supplies  should 
start  in  considerable  volume  to  replace 
worn  and  obsolete  machinery  in  order 
to  keep  costs  at  a  minimum. 

Gold  mining  probably  will  continue  to 
be  attractive  and  new  ventures  will  be 
made.  Silver  is  still  surrounded  by  jw- 
litical  uncertainties  that  make  predic¬ 
tions  hazardous. 

The  major  non-ferrous  metals — co¬ 
per,  lead  arid  zinc — have  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  in  their  principal  fields  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Electric  energy  distribution 
is  at  its  peak  and  the  utilities  must 
begin  heavy  purchases  of  copper  once 
tlieir  political  fortunes  are  determined. 
The  automotive  industry  bids  fair  to 
continue  its  expansion,  creating  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  lead  and  zinc. 
These  metals  will  also  flow  into  con¬ 
struction  and  farm  products  as  pros¬ 
perity  returns  to  those  fields  of  activity. 
With  an  increase  of  even  10  per  cent 
in  general  industrial  activity,  which  is 
frwly  predicted  by  conservative  indus¬ 
trial  economists,  the  mining  industry 
will  enjoy  greater  prosperity  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

Domestic  consumption  of  the  major 
metals  in  1935,  as  compared  with  1934, 
shows  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  for 
copper,  13  per  cent  for  lead  and  30  per 
cent  for  zinc.  Domestic  stocks  of  metal 
were  reduced  during  1935  as  follows : 
Copper,  from  354,500  tons  to  about 
220,000;  lead  235,500  to  225,000:  zinc 
n9,800  to  85,000.  Prices  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  each  metal  as  follows: 
Copper  from  9  to  9!4c  per  lb.;  lead, 
3.7()c  to  4.50c ;  zinc,  3.70c  to  4.85c. 


FURNITURE  BOOM  BEGINS 

By  J.  A.  Gary,  Editor,  Furniture  Age 
^URNITURE  is  making  such  a  rap- 
id  recovery  that  manufacturers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  key  production  to 
the  expanding  demand.  With  1935 
promising  a  50  per  cent  gain  over  1934 
and  with  every  prospect  for  further 
gains  next  year,  there  is  actually  talk 
in  manufacturing  circles  of  a  “furniture 
famine”  in  1936. 

The  1934  volume  was  $215,000,000 
while  the  output  for  1935  is  expected 
to  closely  parallel  that  of  1931  which 
was  $320, 000,000.  Estimates  by  leading 
manufacturers  are  that  the  1936  volume 
will  approach  $500,000,000,  which  is  al¬ 
most  the  peak  reached  in  1929. 

Higher  prices  for  furniture  are  as¬ 
sured  in  1936  because  of  wage  demands 
and  higher  material  costs.  Furniture  is 
approximately  15  per  cent  below  the 
general  commodity  level. 

Both  furniture  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  are  beginning  to  show  small 
profits  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 


Both  branches  of  the  industry  suffered 
an  approximate  40  per  cent  mortality 
during  the  depression  but  with  the  im¬ 
provement  which  set  in  this  year,  many 
old  firms  are  coming  back  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  again. 

The  gravest  danger  facing  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry  is  that  of  strikes.  The 
great  flow  of  orders  furniture  factories 
are  working  upon  has  kept  many  plants 
busy  two  and  three  shifts  and  forced 
concessions  that  may  result  in  unioniza¬ 
tion,  which  previously  has  never  been  a 
serious  factor  in  this  industry.  A  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  labor  also  is  causing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  production  schedules. 

GAINS  IN  MEN’S  CLOTHING 

By  Allen  Sinsheimer,  Editor, 
National  Clothier 

The  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings 
business  gives  bright  promise  for 
1936.  With  business  showing  a  distinct 
improvement  beginning  in  1934  and  de¬ 
veloping  almost  into  a  boom  in  the  last 
half  of  1935,  the  industry  has  every 
right  to  look  forward  to  1936  with 
optimism. 

Retailers  generally  increased  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  about  15  per 
cent  for  the  recent  holiday  trade,  in  the 
confidence  that  they  would  enjoy  the 
most  successful  selling  month  in  many 
years.  Reports  received  indicate  that 
this  confidence  was  justified.  More  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting  to  us 
regularly  each  month  have  consistently 
indicated  important  increases.  About 
20  per  cent  suffered  some  reverses  due 
to  local  conditions,  and  10  per  cent 
maintained  the  same  volume  as  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Since  the  amount  of  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  over  the  past  several  months  is 
not  in  any  measure  sufficient  to  clothe 
the  nation,  we  can  justifiably  look  for¬ 
ward  to  1936  for  the  continuation  of 
good  business. 

CHANaNG  FOOD  TRENDS 

By  L.  V.  Burton,  Editor 
Food  Industries 

Livestock  is  the  key  to  the  future 
of  a  large  sector  of  the  food  indus¬ 
tries.  An  increase  in  volume  of  hog 
slaughter  amounting  to  25  per  cent  is 
anticipated  for  1936.  This  means  an 
increase  in  volume  of  operation  by  an 
equivalent  amount,  and  a  lower  unit 
cost  for  overhead.  More  profitable  op¬ 
erations  next  year  are  to  lie  expected 
and  many  concerns  in  the  meat-packing 
field  that  are  now  in  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  can  tie  exjiected  to  come  out  of 
their  troubles. 

Tile  cow  cycle  is  almost  at  its  low 
point,  about  four  years  ahead  of  its 
normal  time  because  of  the  emergency 
drought  slaughter  in  1934.  The  result¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  beef  have  led  to 
further  culling  of  dairy  herds,  and  this 
in  turn  has  led  to  diminished  volume 
of  milk.  The  situation  indicates  that  a 
milk  shortage  is  developing.  Such 
shortage  is  felt  fir.st  by  the  milk  con¬ 
densers  and  cheese  factories  long  before 
price  increases  reveal  the  fact  to  the 
retail  purchaser  of  fluid  milk.  In  No¬ 
vember  diminishing  protluction  of  but¬ 
ter  became  apparent  by  the  increasing 
prices  obtainable  for  it.  General  con¬ 
ditions  indicate  that  dairy  oiierations 
will  be  slightly  more  profitable  in  1936 
than  they  were  in  1935  because  a  better 
balance  of  supply  to  demand  will  come 
about. 

Prorluction  of  bread  grains  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  continued  dominance  of  A..\..\. 
Whether  there  will  lie  a  processing  tax 
or  not  is  of  smaller  moment  to  bakers 
than  the  declining  iier  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  bread.  Tlie  present  processing 
tax  on  wheat  amounts  to  about  one-half 
cent  iier  pound  loaf  of  bread.  Relief 
from  the  tax  will  not  solve  the  bakers’ 
problems  for  their  effort  is  ever  to 
keep  bread  at  as  low  a  cost  to  the 
consumer  as  ixissible.  Any  other  course 
of  action  is  almost  suicidal. 

The  large  packs  of  canned  vegetables 
that  were  put  up  by  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  1935  were  largely  a  hedge  against 
inflation  which  seemed  to  be  just  ahead 
at  the  time  canners  were  making  their 
plans  for  the  year  just  passed.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  for  canned  vegetables  have 
declined  somewhat  and  it  is  apparent 


that  Uie  volume  of  production  in  1936 
will  be  smaller  than  i9J5  and  the  prices 
paid  lor  raw  materials  will  probably 
also  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  193o. 
Ketail  prices  may  be  expected  to  renuin 
at  about  present  levels.  There  is  every 
indication  that  producers  ot  high  qual¬ 
ity  foods  and  tood  specialties  will  en¬ 
joy  a  better  volume  of  business  in  1936 
than  in  1935  because  of  increases  in 
consumer  spending. 

The  fate  of  A.A.A.  is  tlie  biggest  un¬ 
certainty  ahead  for  food  inanutacturers. 
We  are  certain  that  it  the  processing 
tax  clauses  of  the  A.A.A.  should  be 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
chances  of  making  profits  by  food  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  be  improved.  Should 
processing  tax  money  now  held  in  es¬ 
crow  be  returned  to  those  who  have 
paid  it,  we  have  been  assured  that  many 
manufacturers  will  use  this  money,  and 
the  increased  profits  which  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  will  make  possible,  for 
extensive  modernization  and  improve¬ 
ment  campaigns.  As  an  example,  one 
small  meat  packer  plans  to  spend  about 
$400,000  for  new  equipment  in  the  ft  1- 
lowing  groups :  boilers,  refrigerating 
tnacliinery,  new  ammonia  piping,  pipe 
installations,  floors,  conveyors,  and 
building  repairs. 


AUTO  SUCCESS  ‘ASTOUNDING’ 

By  James  Dalton,  Editor,  Motor 

So  bright  is  outlook  for  automotive 
industry  in  1936  that  it  seems  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Production  and 
sales  of  both  passenger  cars  and  trucks 
are  virtually  certain  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  in  1935.  Total  undoubtedly 
will  be  largest  on  record  except  1929. 
Domestic  passenger  car  sales  likely  to 
increase  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  truck 
deliveries  will  reach  all-time  peak. 
Astoimding  success  has  attended  experi¬ 
ment  of  introducing  new  models  in  the 
fall  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  year. 
November  was  second  or  third  biggest 
month  of  the  year  and  December  will 
not  be  far  behind.  Current  demand  so 
large  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
make  no  progress  in  accumulating 
stocks  for  spring  deliveries.  Most  of 
them  are  making  no  attempt  to  expand 
production  schedules,  but  are  concen¬ 
trating  upon  stabilization  of  factory 
employment,  which  was  the  primary 
objective. 


JEWELRY  OUTLOOK  PROMISING 

By  A.  Merchant  Clark,  Editor, 
Jewelers’  Circular-Keystone 

SO  far  as  we  are  able  to  find  out  at 
the  present  time  the  outlook  is  more 
promising  tlian  it  has  been  for  any  year 
since  the  depression. 

A  <|uestionnaire  sent  out  to  retail 
jewelers  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  indicates  an  increase  in  holiday 
business  averaging  15  to  20  per  cent, 
and  most  of  those  responding  to  the 
question  as  to  the  year's  figures  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1934  show  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  14.27  per  cent  up  to  today. 


CAPITAL  GOODS  THE  KEY 

By  .XmiLPH  Bregma.n,  Managing 
Editor,  Metal  Industry 

The  year  1935  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  for  the  non-ferrous  metal-man¬ 
ufacturing  and  metal-finishing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  first  quarter  was  rather 
IKxir;  the  second,  only  fair.  The  third 
quarter,  liowever,  surprised  the  trade 
by  a  real  revival,  a  spurt  that  not  only 
carried  consumer  goods  up  to  a  point 
approaching  “normal,”  but  also  took 
along  with  it  the  heavy  industries,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  to  levels  far 
above  1934.  .\ctivity  in  the  fourth 
quarter  has  continued  at  a  good  rate. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  optimistic 
aliout  the  immediate  future.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  year  1936 
promises  to  be  better  than  1935.  For 
consumers’  goods,  any  improvement  at 
all  will  lie  satisfactory.  Capital  goods, 
h<  wever,  even  though  they  have  shewn 
very  encouraging  improvement,  are  still 
operating  below  profitable  levels. 

The  success  of  the  coming  year  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  record  of  the  capital 
goods  industries. 


RURAL  GAINS  AID  HARDWARE 

By  Lewis  A.  Lincoln,  Editor 
Ilardtoare  Trade  Journal  ' 

OUR  section  is  the  agricultural  Mid- 
die  West  and  as  goes  farming  k 
goes  business.  Land  is  rising  in  valot 
and  there  is  considerable  activity  in  re»l 
estate.  Many  in  the  cities  are  lookim 
for  acreage  in  the  rural  sections.  ^ 
tendency  to  improve  country  real  estate 
is  stimulating  the  hardware  business 
Builders’  h.ardware,  tools,  paints,  oils 
varnishes,  wall  paper,  etc.,  show  a  gain 
over  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Hardware  as  a  whole  is  much  ahead 
of  what  it  was  in  1932  and  1933.  In- 
ventories  in  the  hands  of  retailers 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are  still 
low,  however.  One  marked  tendency  of 
the  hardware  trade  is  the  movement  of 
a  better  grade  of  merchandise.  With 
a  good  crop  in  the  Middle  West  and 
with  something  like  present  prices  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  hardware  business  will 
boom. 

PAINT  SALES  UP  20  PER  CENT 

By  Geo.  H.  Priest,  Jr.,  Vice-President, 
Atnerican  Paint  Journal  Gimpany 

Sales  of  the  paint,  varnish  and 
lacquer  industry  for  1935  in  excess 
of  $400,000,000  represent  an  increase  of 
nearly  20  per  cent  over  the  1934  record 
and  the  largest  volume  since  1930,  when 
the  total  was  $425,000,000.  All  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  further  increase  in 
1936,  when  a  figure  approaching  the 
1925-29  average  does  not  appear  to  be 
lieyond  the  realms  of  possibility. 

The  industry’s  volume  passed  the 
$400,000,000  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
1923,  reached  $471,000,000  in  1925  and 
$531,000,000  in  1929.  During  the  de¬ 
pression  it  fell  off  to  less  than  $250,000,- 
()00  in  1932,  so  that  the  current  record 
represents  an  increase  of  about  60  per 
cent  from  the  modern  low  point  and 
the  industry  may  be  regarded  as  having 
made  definite  strides  toward  recovery. 

New  building,  of  course,  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  in  recent  I 
years,  but  with  more  than  double  the 
volume  of  new  residential  building  in 
1935  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  it  appears  that  the  slack  has  ban 
taken  up  and  that  new  building  will 
liecome  an  increasingly  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  1936  and  subse(|uent  years. 

SHARP  TEXTILE  REVERSAL 

By  Dour.LAs  G.  Woolf,  Editor, 
Textile  World 

WITH  the  abruptness  that  so  often 
characterizes  its  changes  in  for¬ 
tune,  the  textile  industry  came  to  life 
last  August  and  converted  what  ap- 
Iieared  to  lie  a  disastrous  year  into  an 
active  jieriod.  As  a  result,  the  total 
mill  activity  for  1935,  based  on  con- 
sum.ption  of  raw  material,  has  been 
somewhat  more  than  15  per  cent  over 
that  of  1934.  This  checks  with  my  pre¬ 
diction  a  year  ago  that  at  least  a  10  per 
cent  increase  would  develop. 

Part  of  this  improvement  was  due  to 
outside  influences :  mainly  to  the  pick¬ 
up  in  business  generally  throughout  the 
countries.  Part,  however,  could  be 
traced  to  the  attitude  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  itself.  Tlie  resistance  wift 
which  manufacturers  met  the  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  Supreme  Court’s 
NR.\  decision  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  developments  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Instead  of  a  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  of  standards,  almost  unanimous 
continuance  of  conformance  to  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  codes  re¬ 
sulted.  This  put  new  heart  into  the 
industry  and  made  for  saner  and  firmer 
merchandising  politics. 

The  improvement  should  extend  into 
1936.  The  main  basis  for  this  hopeful¬ 
ness  is  the  comeback  of  the  capital 
goods  industries.  I  look  for  furtho 
expansion  of  textile  mill  activity  in 
1936.  Even  lieing  ultra-conservative, 
however,  and  figuring  on  activity  eqim 
to  that  of  1935,  next  year  will  still  be 
a  “normal”  one  in  textile  volume- 
taking  the  1923-25  average  as  “normal 
More  important  still,  as  indicated 
above,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
a  better  return  on  whatever  volume 
transpires,  because  price  policies  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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iXrasdale  Food  Stores'  first  appear-  record  volume  of  grocery  advertising, 
ance  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Krasdale  now  joins  A.  &  P.,  First 
helped  this  newspaper  to  publish,  on  National  Stores,  and  other  retail 
December  20th,  its  all-time  week-day  grocers  who  use  the  Herald  Tribune. 
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SECRETARY  ROPER  SAYS  BUSINESS 
MOVING  ON  FIRMER  BASIS 

In  Special  Statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Says  There  Is  Great  Amount  of  Statistical  Data  Pointing 
to  Increased  Security  of  the  People — Incomes  Rising  Steadily 

C.  ROPER 
of  Commerce 

In  the  opening  month  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  was  a  sharp  downward  re¬ 
adjustment  of  industrial  production  that 
was  caused  by  the  over-expansion  in 
operations  in  the  final  quarter  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  trend  was 
downward  until  October  when  the  index 
stood  at  71%  of  the  1923-25  average, 
but  in  the  fourth  months  ended  Janu¬ 
ary,  there  was  a  rise  to  90,  from  which 
point  it  receded  to  86  by  the  final  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  1935. 

Among  the  outstanding  increases  in 
the  production  series  were  those  re¬ 
corded  for  consumers’  durable  goods. 
Automobile  production  was  up  one- 
fourth  ;  vacuum  cleaner  sales,  18% ; 
electric  refrigerator  sales,  5%;  and  oil 
burners  for  household  use,  13%.  As 
compared  with  the  low  year  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  the  gains  have  been  much 
larger — automobile  production,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  was  122%  above  the  year  1932- 
33.  For  the  calendar  year  1935,  it  is 
expected  that  production  of  automobiles 
will  be  the  largest  since  1929,  with 
the  output  of  trucks  possibly  exceeding 
the  record  for  that  year. 

There  is  no  single  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  which  touches  our  economic 
system  at  more  points  than  does  the 
automobile  industry.  Hence,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  results  of  bringing  greater  an¬ 
nual  stability  to  this  industry  will  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  benefit  those  de¬ 
pendent  on  it  for  a  large  volume  of  their 
business.  The  importance  of  automobile 
manufacturing  as  it  affects  other  in¬ 
dustries  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  ranks  first  as  a  consumer  of  steel, 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.  rubber, 
plate  glass,  nickel,  lead,  mohair  and 
upholstery  leather.  It  also  consumes 
15%  of  our  aluminum  production,  18% 
of  our  copper  output  and  more  than  9% 
of  the  total  United  States  mill  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton.  From  a  broad  economic 
viewpoint,  therefore,  the  automobile 
business  represents  a  cross-section  of 
.'\merican  industry. 

This  seems  to  me  a  fitting  time  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  other  indus¬ 
tries.  less  advanced  in  their  production 
and  distribution  procedures,  could  study 
the  automotiye  business  objectively  and 
analytically  to  determine  how  thc'  can 
apply  these  tested  and  proved  experi¬ 
ences  to  their  own  problems. 

If  our  entire  industrial  leadership 
car\  find  its  way  to  mutual  aid  in 
thought  and  in  action,  each  segment 
of  industry  will  thereby  find  the  best 
way  to  safeguard  prosperity  for  all. 
Business  itself  will  then  be  effective  in 
providing  those  controls  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  proper  balance  and  stability. 

Retail  sales  reports  for  the  year  re¬ 
veal  the  existence  of  a  larger  spendable 
income  than  in  1933-34,  and  possibly 
a  disposition  to  purchase  articles  more 
freely  on  the  installment  plan  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  future  earnings.  Consumers’ 
durable  goods,  which  arc  purchased 
largely  on  time  payments,  have  shown 
some  of  the  widest  gains. 

The  index  of  rural  sales  of  general 
merchandise  showed  an  increase  in  com¬ 
parison  with  1933-34  and  1932-33  of 
18%  and  54%,  respectively.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  urban  trade,  as  reflected 
in  the  department  store  sales  figures, 
has  been  smaller,  the  gain  over  1933-34 
being  5.6%  and  over  1932-33,  19%. 

Employment  conditions  improved  fur¬ 
ther  during  the  past  fiscal  year  as  the 
gains  of  the  preceding  year  were  con¬ 
solidated  and  extendi  in  some  indus¬ 
tries  which  had  not  felt  the  original 
impulse  in  the  early  stages  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  1933.  Total  labor  income,  in¬ 
cluding  the  income  of  salary  and  wage 
earners,  was  higher  than  m  the  year 
1933-34,  although  data  are  not  available 
to  measure  the  extent  of  the  rise.  In 


By  DANIEL 
U.  S.  Secretary 

CONTINUING  advances  in  virtually 
all  segments  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try  to  levels  far  above  the  depression  low 
featured  the  year 
1935,  but  of  out¬ 
standing  signifi¬ 
cance  was  the 
progress  made  in 
bringing  indus¬ 
trial  operations 
into  better  bal¬ 
ance. 

Early  in  1935 
the  rising  tide  of 
business  volume 
and  profits  that 
started  in  1934 
spread  to  the 
long  depressed 
heavy  industry 
groups.  This  improvement  gained  mo¬ 
mentum  as  the  year  progressed  with 
the  result  that  the  output  of  mines  and 
factories  will  be  about  14%  above  that 
of  1934,  or  the  highest  since  1930.  As 
a  result  of  the  present  demand  for  a 
great  variety  of  heavy  equipment,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  in  these  lines  during  the  new 
year. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  significant 
statistical  data  which  point  out  factu¬ 
ally  the  sounder  welfare  and  security  of 
our  people.  For  example,  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1934,  the  national  income 
laid  out  was  ^9,500,000,000,  which 
was  an  iiKrease  of  11%  or  $5,000,000,- 
000  over  the  previous  year.  On  the 
lasis  of  available  data,  it  is  estimated 
that  income  navments  for  the  first  half 
of  1935  were  between  5  and  10% 
higher  than  in  the  comparable  1934 
lieriod.  Moreover,  net  business  losses 
which  amounted  to  approximately  $10,- 
000,000,000  in  1932  receded  in  1934  and 
have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated 
during  the  year  1935. 

Some  of  the  more  important  improve¬ 
ments  during  1935  were :  Increased 
residential  construction,  better  balanced 
price  structure,  reopening  of  capital 
markets,  improved  banking  structure, 
continued  improvement  of  agricultural 
industry  with  increased  farm  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  revival  of  real  estate  ac¬ 
tivity.  Many  weak  spots  have  been 
further  strengthened  and  a  basis  laid 
upon  which  we  may  expect  an  effective 
approach  to  the  solution  of  several  un¬ 
solved  problems. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  profits 
in  business  generally  have  replaced  defi- 
cities,  while  with  the  exception  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  public  utilities,  earnings  of 
industrial  corporations  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  reached  the  highest  level 
since  1930.  Class  I  railroads  also  showed 
substantial  profits  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year. 

In  observing  the  even  trend  of  com¬ 
modity  prices,  other  than  foods  and 
farm  products  during  the  fiscal  year,  a 
sharp  contrast  is  noted  to  the  violent 
movements  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
fieriod.  In  fact,  the  year  witnessed  a 
rather  remarkable  stability  of  prices  of 
industrial  articles  at  the  levels  estab¬ 
lished  in  1933-1934. 

One  of  the  maior  factors  in  the  re¬ 
covery  experienced  to  date  has  been 
the  improvement  in  rural  areas,  the 
farm  population  having  emerged  from 
an  almost  disastrous  strain  to  the  point 
that  the  current  income  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  a  margin  above  existinur  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  permits  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  and  supplies.  Cash-farm  in¬ 
come,  including  rental  and  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  fiscal  year  was  26% 
higher  than  in  1934  and  60%  above  that 
for  1933.  With  gross  income  for  the 
year  estimated  at  more  than  $8,000,- 
000.000,  the  farmer  has  become  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  markets  than 
in  many  preceding  years. 


the  calendar  year  1934,  the  increase 
was  14%  in  comparison  with  1933,  but 
the  increase  in  the  fiscal  period  was 
probably  relatively  less  since  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  comparison  had  the  benefit 
of  the  exceptionally  low  first  quarter  in 
1933. 

Factory  payrolls,  based  on  one  pay¬ 
roll  retorting  period  a  month,  averaged 
8.3%  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  were  55%  above  the  low  year  1932- 
33.  Weekly  eaxnings  of  factory  work¬ 
ers  averaged  about  6%  higher  than  in 
1933-34,  according  to  sample  data,  while 
hourly  rates  of  pay  of  factory  workers 
rose  above  the  1929  average. 

In  comparison  with  the  depression 
low  of  1933,  there  has  been  a  gain  in 
employment  of  approximately  4'A  mil¬ 
lion  persons,  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
absorbed  by  manufacturing  industries. 
Another  million  was  absorbed  by  trade 
and  agriculture.  Unemployment  was  not 
reduced  to  the  same  extent,  by  reason 
of  the  increase  in  the  employable  popu¬ 
lation.  Therefore,  a  major  problem  still 
pressing  for  further  solution  is  that  of 
unemployment  and  relief. 

Following  the  expansion  in  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  1933-34,  there  was  a  furth¬ 
er  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  and 
imports  of  4%  during  the  past  year. 
However,  in  terms  of  quantity,  exports 
declined  4%  while  imports  remained 
practically  unchanged. 

During  1935,  foreign  nations  gener¬ 
ally  did  not  relax  the  restraints  which 
have  tended  to  stifle  international  trade 
in  the  past  few  years.  This  has  been 
responsible  to  a  degree  for  some  shifts 
that  have  occurred  in  our  trade.  Al¬ 
though  Europe  continued,  by  a  wide 
margin,  to  take  a  larger  proportion  of 


our  exports  than  any  other  geogrant 
area,  exports  to  Europe  declined  11% 
in  the  fiscal  year  1935,  compared  wiS 
1934.  The  largest  percentage  inaea* 
in  our  exports  occurred  in  the  trade 
with  Oceania  and  Africa.  In  absolute 
amounts  greater  increases  occurred  ia 
exerts  to  Latin  America,  Canada,  and 
Asia.  Imports  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  were  less  than  a  year  ago,  while 
those  from  Latin  America  and  Canada 
iiKreased  substantially. 

BOSTON  DAIUES  CO-OPERATE 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-TravtUr 
on  Dec.  20  publicly  thanked  the  Boston 
Post  and  Boston  American  for  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  Herald-Traveler  widi- 
out  being  asked  and  making  it  possible 
to  run  off  editions  on  scheduled  time 
when  thieves  entered  their  engraving 
room  and  stole  the  lenses  from  two  of 
the  three  cameras  used  in  the  work  of 
preparing  news  and  advertising  ilha- 
trations. 


ILLINOIS  STATION  SOUGHT 

(.Special  to  Editoi  &  PuBLisRn) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23— The 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  News  has  filed  an 
application  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  permission  to 
construct  and  operate  a  radio  broad¬ 
casting  station.  The  Herald  News  has 
requested  unlimited  broadcasting  time 
on  1,500  kilocycles  and  100  watts. 


SEEKS  RADIO  STATION 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
for  permission  to  take  over  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHDL  in  its  city. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HUB 


OF  NEW 
ENGLAND 


WORCESTER — a  great  market  In  itself — is  the  logical  gateway  to 
the  entire  New  England  market.  The  city  stauids  at  the  big  railway 
crossroads  of  New  Elngland — is  the  hub  of  New  England’s  great  hi^- 
way  system — reaches  more  consumers  (4,500,000)  within  a  50-mile 
radius  than  does  amy  other  New  England  city,  not  excepting  Boston, 

The  point  to  be^  a  New  England 
campaign  it  at  Worcester.  The  rich 
and  responsive  Worcester  Market  con¬ 
centrates  a  population  of  more  than 
433.000  within  the  city  and  average 
18-mile  radius.  From  Worcester  ex¬ 
pansion  is  easy — in  any  direction. 
The  area  within  the  semi-circle  on  the 
map  ranks  fourth  among  the  nation's 
most  densely  populated  market  areas. 
It  contains  more  than  6.000,000  con¬ 
sumers.  Note  Worcester’s  location  at 
the  hub  of  this  luea.  Ask  for  list  of 
national  concerns  now  maintaining 
warehouses  or  branch  plants  at 
Worcester. 


The  point  to  begin  a  New  Elngland  campaign  is  at  Worcester.  The 
compact  Worcester  Market  is  effectively  and  economically  cultivated 
through  ONE  advertising  medium — the  Telegram-Gazette.  Average 
net  paid  daily  circulation  more  than  100,000  for  more  than  8  years- 
Few  major  markets  are  so  eaisily  cultivated.  Once  routrd  in  Worcester, 
popular  acceptance  of  advertised  products  can  be  quiody  and  easily 
spread  throughout  New  Engl2uid. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
New  Yerk  Oiifeue  Detreis  Boetaa  Phikdclpiiu  San  FraacMee 


Lae  Ai^ilae  Gnrinneti 
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The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  publishers  of 

the  San  Diego,  California,  SUN,  herewith 
announce  the  addition  of  a  San  Diego  SUN¬ 
DAY  SUN — first  issue  effective  Sunday, 
January  5. 

The  new  San  Diego  SUNDAY  SUN  will  be 
a  complete  Sunday  newspaper  in  all  respects 
— with  an  8-page  4-color  Comic  Section,  an 
8-page  4-color  Magazine  Section,  and  carry- 
ing  a'complete  service  of  Sunday ''newspaper 
features  and  news. 

The  national  advertising  rate  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  for  black  and  white  advertising, 
full  run  circulation,  will  be  the  same  as  the 
national  rate  of  the  daily  SUN  —  7^  a  line. 


Space  available  in  Magazine  and  Comic  sections— rates  upon  request 
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STRONG  ACTIVITY  IN  RESIDENCE 
BUILDING  FORECAST  FOR  1936 

Every  Indication  Points  to  Remarkable  Advance  in  Residence 
Construction  Spurred  by  FHA  Loans — Assistant  Admin¬ 
istrator  Tells  Post  Year’s  Progress 
By  ARTHUR  WALSH 

AMiatant  Administrator,  Federal  Housing  Administration 

Every  survey,  every  report,  every 
indication  points  to  1936  as  a  period 
of  strong  activity  in  residence  construc¬ 
tion.  The  sharp  up-swing  in  home 
building  during  the  past  spring  and 
summer,  which  has  even  extended  into 
the  seasonal  slackening  during  the  fall 
months — together  with  the  millions 
spent  for  the  repair,  improvement  or 
modernization  of  existing  structures — 
has  definitely  awakened  the  building 
indrustry,  which  so  long  has  been  the 
dormant  sector  of  our  national  economy. 

Residence  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  make  up  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  building  business  of  the  nation.  It 
provides  the  greatest  market  for  the 
heavy  goods  industries.  When  con¬ 
struction  went  down  in  1929  it  became 
clear  that  the  flow  of  savings  into  per¬ 
manent  investment  through  the  heavy 
industries  plays  a  controlling  part  in 
our  national  economy. 

The  building  industry  was  the  first 
to  be  hit  by  the  depression,  the  hardest 
hit,  and  it  has  been  the  last  to  show 
signs  of  recovery.  So  long  did  it  lag 
beyond  other  industries  that  the  people 
generally  came  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  the  operations  of  industry  and 
trade,  main  gears  of  our  economic  ma¬ 
chine,  are  dependent  on  construction. 

Now  that  residence  building  revival 
has  not  only  been  sighted  but  is  indu¬ 
bitably  apparent,  a  strong  feeling  of 
optimism  is  noted  in  the  building  and 
heavy  goods  industries.  And  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  faith  in  the  future  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  these  kindred  industries,  real 
estate  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  better¬ 
ment  and  is  correspondingly  more  active 
than  it  has  been  in  years.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  where  new  resi¬ 
dence  building  has  been  particularly 
active,  outstripped,  other  localities,  the 
slack  has  been  taken  up  in  building 
trade  unemployment  and  as  a  result  re¬ 
tail  merchants  have  enjoyed  greatly  in¬ 
creased  profits. 

As  residence  construction  is  the  main 
spring  of  the  building  business  and 
building  is  the  keystone  of  business,  it 
is  the  concern  of  all  that  this  forward 
movement  in  the  building  industry  he 
continued.  For  without  the  genuine  re¬ 
covery  of  this  great  key  industry  there 
can  be  no  sustained  advance  in  the  other 
elements  of  the  nation’s  economic  life. 

So  it  is  natural  to  wonder  what  forces 
have  caused  the  increased  activity  and 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  up  and  accelerate  the  momentum. 

Unquestionably  the  whole  tone  of 
business  is  better.  Consumer  buying 
and  consumer  money  circulation,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  retail  trade  statistics,  are 
an  index  that  business  is  in  a  more 
healthy  state.  The  depression  cycle  with 
its  python-like  constriction,  lower  prices 
and  reduced  Income  has,  at  last,  given 
place  to  the  normal  upswing  with  ex¬ 
panding  markets,  rising  prices  and  in¬ 
creased  incomes.  This  general  better¬ 
ment  has  without  doubt  influenced  the 
residence  building  upturn.  But  the  con¬ 
dition  that  has  to  a  greater  extent 
caused  the  revival  of  home  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
mortgage  market 

No  matter  how  great  the  need  for 
home  construction  to  supply  the  short¬ 
age  that  is  everywhere  conceded  to 
exist,  no  sizable.,  program  of  residence 
building  could  be  undertaken  until  the 
rehabilitation  and  strengthening  of  the 
mbrtgs^e  market  liberated  private  credit 
for  this  type  of-  investment.  Without 
large  mortgage  funds  being  available, 
home  construction  cannot  be  financed. 

..,_^The  rewtation  of  the  mortgage  as  a 
Mimd  iave$tment  was  unquestioned  until 
.fhe  unusually  long  duration  and  the 
depth  of  the  depression  revealed  the 
inherent  weaknesses  of  the  system  on 
which  it  was  based.  The  consequent 
losses  to  both  lender  and  borrower  that 


resulted  shook  the  confidence  of  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  and  frightened  the  man 
who  was  contemplating  home  owner¬ 
ship. 

So  numerous  were  the  foreclosures 
that  confidence  in  home  ownership 
dropped  to  the  lowest  point.  Yet  the 
true  values  were  still  there  in  the 
homes ;  they  were  producing  for  their 
owners  exactly  the  same  things  for 
which  they  had  been  bought.  Home 
investment  still  paid  dividends  of  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment,  family  values  and 
g(  od  citizenship — just  as  it  always  had. 

The  weaknesses  in  the  mortgage 
system  were  not  the  fault  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  lenders,  nor  the  sellers  nor  the 
borrowers.  The  old  mortgage  system 
just  grew,  like  “Topsy,”  and  as  long  as 
it  worked  no  one  bothered  much  about 
the  error  of  its  ways.  When  it  col¬ 
lapsed,  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  its 
faults.  For  it  was  a  socially  useful 
instrument,  well  worth  while  and.  with 
its  abuses  corrected,  one  of  the  real 
blessings  of  our  economic  setup. 

Taking  the  lead  in  establishing  the 
new  Single  Mortgage  System  with  fea¬ 
tures  which  safeguard  both  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  the  lender,  is  the  Federal 
Housing  .Administration.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  governmental  agency 
has  influenced  the  revival  of  residence 
building.  Also,  construction  auth(  rities 
agree  that  it  has  made  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  revival  of  the  building 
business. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Housing 
.Administration  as  far  as  the  volume  of 
business  it  has  done  under  the  National 
Hi  using  .Act  must  he  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  building  and  heavy  goods 
industries.  .As  of  Dec.  17  the  Housing 
Administration  reports  that  it  has  in¬ 
sured  loans  made  by  approved  financial 
institutions  for  the  repair  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  existing  structures  to  the 
amount  of  $243,425,657.  In  mortgages 
selected  for  appraisal  the  volume  is 
$247,580,312.  In  mortgages  on  low  cost 
housing  projects  it  has  accepted  for 
insurance  the  total  is  $27,163,130.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  ^18,169,099. 

Certainly  a  matter  of  more  than  a 
half-billion  dollars  spent  in  a  year  and 
a  half  for  the  rehabilitation  of  homes 
and  other  structures,  the  refinancing  of 
mortgages  and  the  building  of  new 
homes  has  been  a  Godsend  to  the  needy 
building  industry. 

While  the  questifn  as  to  what  started 
the  up-turn  in  residence  building  may 
he  deljatable.  the  fact  remains  that  co¬ 
incidental  with  the  beginning  of  that 
up-turn  was  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  offering  the  opportunities 
— afforded  by  Title  II  of  the  National 


Housing  .Act — to  the  people,  to  the 
financial  institutions  and  ti  industry. 

The  Federal  Housing  .Administra¬ 
tion’s  program  is,  at  least,  one  of  the 
major  contributing  forces  that  will  tend 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  increased 
residence  building  started  in  1935. 

The  objectives  of  the  Housing  .Ad¬ 
ministration’s  residential  building  pro¬ 
gram  are  unquestionably  of  a  character 
that  is  having,  and  will  c(  ntinue  to 
have,  a  beneficial  effect  all  along  the 
line.  It  seeks  to  create  through  its 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Plan, 
popularly  termed  the  “Single  Mortgage 
System,’’  a  sound  mortgage  market  for 
loans  on  residential  property,  a  mort¬ 
gage  market  capable  of  withstanding 
the  disastrous  effects  rf  economic 
cycles.  It  makes  available  to  those 
who  desire  to  own  a  home,  funds  at 
reasonable  rates  and  upon  a  monthly 
payment  basis  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  borrower’s  capacity  to  pay  and 
which  insure  retirement  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness. 

To  the  mortgage  lending  institutions 
it  proyides  an  insured  method  that  will 
permit  them  to  lend  on  mortgage  secur¬ 
ity  of  this  type  and  thereby  make  ayail- 
able  the  savings  of  investors  for  this 
puipose.  By  its  underwriting  and  risk 
rating  methods  of  determining  mort¬ 
gage  insurability,  it  has  made  the  mort¬ 
gage  a  satisfactory  instrument  fer  both 
the  borrower  and  the  lender.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration’s  pro¬ 
ponents  maintain  that  in  practice  the 
“Single  Mortgage  Sy.stem’’  provides  the 
greatest  assistance  for  encouraging 
home  ownership  on  a  basis  that  is 
sound  and  right  and  sensible  fi  r  every¬ 
body  concerned. 


DONEY  NAMES  COMMITTEE 

Chicago  ‘‘Special*”  Group  Will  Wl. 
With  New  York  Repretentativaa 

(Special  to  Kditoi  &  Publish**) 
Chicago,  Dec.  23 — Walter  Di 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.,  pp 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Representatr 
Association  of  Chicago,  today  anno' 

the  personnel  of  the  Chicago  _ 

mittee  which  is  to  meet  with  the  Newell 
paper  Representatives  Association  of 
New  York  to  formulate  suggestions  ig 
accordance  with  the  “united  froniT 
movement,  sponsored  by  the  Newspap* 
Advertising  Executives’  Associatioa 
Besides  Mr.  Doney,  members  of  thi 
local  committee  are:  John  T.  Fit*, 
gerald,  Reynolds  -  Fitzgerald,  I*, 
chairman;  John  E.  Lutz,  head  of  the 
firm  bearing  his  name,  and  A.  G.  Roth-  3 
man,  of  Gilman,  Nicholl  &  Rui 
This  committee  is  to  meet  with  the 
New  York  association  committee  some 
time  in  the  near  future  to  conskhr 
respective  reports  of  the  two  assoda* 
tions  on  the  proposed  “united  fronlf 
movement  to  promote  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  submit  a  joint  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  N.  A.  E.  A. 


CORNELL  LEAVES  EXAMINER 

Duffy  Cornell,  Peach  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  paper,  and  previously  with 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  has 
resigned.  Cornell,  who  was  used  ai  a 
model  by  Hecht  and  MacArthur  for 
one  of  the  characters  in  “The  Fn 
Page,’’  has  been  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  30  years.  He  will  take 
vacation  before  announcing  a  new  affili¬ 
ation. 
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Motor  Route 

TUBES 

NBA  is  now  able  to  furnish 
motor  route  newspaper 
tubes  and  posts  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  savins.  Get  our 
prices! 

It’s  just  another  feature  of 
NBA’S  compile  serv 
to  newspapers — Carrier 
Sales  Training,  Circulation 
Supplies  and  Promotion 


NEWSPAPER  BOYS 
OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Miami--- 

America’s  Only  “Handpicked”  Market! 


Tj.  hu  betn  Mid  dwl  * 
U  niBBtiBi  ot  Uw  bold  at 
dkMton  o(  MV  aiiar 
corporation  in  Aaratka  cm 
ba  bald  In  Miami  darinf  Iba 
Saaton  on  S4  hoan  noUeal 
This  slatamani  may  ba  too 
iwaapint  to  ba  aniiraty  Inm 
. . .  bat  Iha  (act  rcamint  that 
most  o(  Amarka's 
Names”  spend  sasatal 
months  each  year  in  Miaad. 
Likawisc,  IhoaMads  ol 
"Not-S^Bif  Names"  (O  to 
aMka  tha  more  Him  Isre 
million  winter  visitoisl 


When  You  Cover  the  Miami  Yfinter  Market — You  Reach 
the  High  Income  Bracket  of  Every  State  of  the  Forty  Eight! 
And  You  Can  Reach  Them  ALL  With  ONE  Campaign  in 
ONE  Newspaper! 

The  Only  Medium  that  Can  Cover 
America*s  Richest  Market  COMPLETELY 

Slje  iSIiami  TJjeralb 


REACHES  44%  MORE  PEOPLE 

MIAMI’S  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER 


than 


HAS  MORE  A.  B.  C.  HOME  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 

THEN  ANV  OTHER  MIAMI  PAPER  HAS  TOTAL— and 
MORE  THAN  ANV  NEWSPAPER  IN  FLORIDA  I 


MORE  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  than  any 

PAPER  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES! 


Leader  15  Years  in  Both  Advertising  and 
Circulation  in  The  Miami  Territory  .  .  . 
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COSTS 


It  probably  is  no  news  to  you  that  news¬ 
paper  color  increases  the  readership  of 
your  advertising.  But  you  may  not 
already  know  that  the  percentage  of 
increased  readers  is  double  the  percent¬ 
age  of  increased  cost. 


approximately  50%,  yo^et 
reader  for  every  one  yoibu 


NEWSPAPER  COl(|< 
LOWEST  GOST  CfTE 


Newspaper  color  gives  you  at  least  53% 
more  readers*  at  a  premium  ranging 
from  15%  (or  less)  to  30% — the  exact 
premium  depending  on  position  and 
other  factors.  To  pay  for  itself  color 
must  increase  readership  by  15%  to  30%. 
All  readers  beyond  that  are  free  readers 
readers  who  cost  the  advertiser 
nothing.  Therefore,  newspaper  color 
offers  you  a  23%  to  38%  Readership 
Bonus.  Or,  figuring  it  another  way, 
if  the  color  premium  is  approximately 
25%  and  the  increased  readership 


The  per  reader  cost  of  i 
is  so  low  that  it  yields 
for  each  dollar  spent 
medium.  Color  gives  i  I 
coverage  of  urban  mark 
newspapers  as  your  prim 
then  instead  of  using 
supplement  it  which  will 
or  four  times  as  much, 
of  it  by  putting  it  into 

Use  it  in  whatever  positi 
in  run-of-paper,  comics, 
zine  section.  All  color  is 
all  color  offers  Bonus  Ref^r 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  LISTED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  K 
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According  to  surveys,  color  increases  readership  from  50% 
to  150%,  and  in  some  instances,  300%,  400%  and  upwards. 
These  figures  are  based  on: 

1.  3,972,747  returns  from  2349  advertisements.  Color  outpulled 
black  and  white  by  53%.  Comparison  was  made  on  advertise¬ 
ments  of  similar  size  and  character.  Because  of  the  close 
correlation  between  coupon  returns  and  readership,  these  figures 
have  been  used  to  indicate  the  readership  of  color  advertisements. 

2.  In  instances  w'here  advertisements  of  similar  size  and  character 
are  run  both  in  color  and  black  and  white,  dealers  invariably 
comment  on  the  color  Insertions,  whereas  black  and  white 
seldom  receives  the  same  unsolicited  comments.  Color  registers 
more  distinctly  in  the  minds  of  dealers. 

3.  Mail  order  houses  show  overwhelming  evidence  in  favor  of 
color.  These  companies  have  a  completely  accurate  check  on 
sales  from  each  page  of  their  catalogues.  One  leading  company 
cites  an  instance  in  which  color  outpulled  “black  and  white”  by 
thirty  to  one.  Instances  of  fifteen  to  one  in  favor  of  color  are 
common.  Three  to  one  is  considered  a  normal  expectation. 


^  ’E  OFFER  EXCELLENT  COLOR  COOPERATION 


BLACK 

BLACK 

BLACK 

CITY  AND  PAPER 

AND 

AND 

AND 

COMICS 

MAGAZINES 

1  COLOR 

2  COLORS 

3  COLORS 

_ 

1 

i 

ALAMEDA,  CALIF.,  TIMES  STAR . 

E 

E 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA.,  STATE  TIMES . 

E 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA.,  MORNING  ADVOCATE . 

MS 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  DAILY  PANTAGRAPH . . . . 

S 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  COURIER-EXPRESS . 

M 

S 

s 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  OBSERVER . 

S 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  TRIBUNE . 

MS 

MS 

S 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  TIMES-STAR . 

E 

E 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.,  THE  STATE . 

MS 

S 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  DISPATCH . 

ES 

S 

s 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  OHIO  STATS  JOURNAL . 

M 

M 

.... 

.... 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA.,  NONPAREIL . 

ES 

ES 

ES 

s 

.... 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS,  TIMES . 

MS 

MS 

MS 

s 

s 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS,  GAZETTE . 

E 

E  (Sat.) 

2  colors 

ENID,  OKLA.,  EAGLE . 

E 

.... 

ENID,  OKLA.,  NEWS . 

MS 

s 

EVERETT,  WASH.,  HERALD . 

E 

E  (Sat.) 

.  •  •  • 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  JOURNAL-GAZETTE . 

MS 

s 

s 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS,  PRESS . 

E 

E 

GLENDALE,  CALIF.,  NEWS  PRESS . 

E 

E 

E 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF.,  CITIZEN-NEWS . 

E 

£ 

E 

JOPLIN,  MO.,  GLOBE . 

MS 

MS 

• 

s 

JOPLIN,  MO.,  NEWS  HERALD . 

E 

E 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  TRIBUNE . 

MES 

MES 

MES 

S 

s 

MISSOULA,  MONT.,  MISSOULIAN . 

MS 

s 

s 

MISSOULA,  MONT.,  SENTINEL . 

E 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.,  DOMINION-NEWS . 

M 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.,  POST . 

E 

MUSKOGEE,  OKLA.,  PHOENIX . 

MS 

s 

MUSKOGEE,  OKLA,  TIMES-DEMOCRAT . 

E 

E  (Sat.) 

McKeesport,  pa.,  daily  news . 

E 

E 

E 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  TENNESSEAN . 

MES 

MES 

MES 

S 

s 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  TIMES  PICAYUNE . 

MS 

MS 

MS 

S 

s 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  STATES . 

E 

E 

E 

.... 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  STANDARD- EXAMINER . 

ES 

ES 

ES 

s 

s 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  JOURNAL  TRANSCRIPT . 

MES 

MES 

MES 

s 

PASADENA,  CALIF.,  STAR-NEWS  &  POST . 

MES 

MES 

MES 

PONTIAC,  MICH.,  PRESS . 

E 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.,  BEE . 

E 

E 

E 

E  (Sat.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  EXPRESS . 

MS 

MS 

MS 

S 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  EVENING  NEWS . 

E 

E 

E 

.... 

•  s.s 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF.,  EVENING  OUTLOOK.. 

E 

E 

E 

•  as. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.,  TIMES . 

MS 

MS 

s 

s 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT . 

MS 

s 

This  week 

SUPERIOR.  Wise.,  EVENING  TELEGRAM . 

E 

•  •  •  • 

E  (Sat.) 

•  ••• 

TORONTO,  CANADA,  STAR  WEEKLY . 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  STAR . 

S 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA.,  TIMES-LEADER . 

E 

E 

.  .  «  • 

E  (Sat.) 

WICHITA,  KANS.,  BEACON . 

ES 

ES 

ES 

E  (Wed.)  S 
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NEWSPAPER  COLOR 

wishes 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

a  very 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


During  1935,  newspaper  color — through  the  Color  Comic 
Section — brought  to  Publishers  approximately  12  million 
dollars  in  advertising  revenue.  This  is  an  increase 
of  140%  over  the  estimated  volume  of  comic  section 
advertising  during  1933. 

Color  advertising  in  the  comic  section  is  a  development  of  the 
depression  and  the  12  million  dollar  expenditure  in  1935 
has  been  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  Publishers  in  the  year  past. 

The  indications  for  color  comic  advertising  in  1936  are  for  con¬ 
tinued  growth  based  upon  the  proven  value  of  the  mediums 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  part  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  this  medium  and  we  wish  to  join  Color  Advertising  in 
wishing  to  Newspaper  Publishers — 


A  Happy  and  Prosperous  NEW  YEAR 


COMIC  SECTION  ADVERTISING 


CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER  BUILDING 


Fla . Miami  Herald 

Ill . Aurora  Beacon  News 

Peoria  Star 

Springfield  State  Journal 

Ind . Anderson  Herald 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 
Marion  Chronicle 
South  Bend  News-Times 
Terre  Haute  Tribune 
Maine .. .  Bangor  News 

Md . Cumberland  Times 

Mich. . . .  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
N.  J . New  Brunswick  Times 


NEW  YORK 


.  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Jamaica  Press 
Troy  Observer 
..Charlotte  Observer 
.  .Athens  Messenger 
Lima  News 

Zanesville  ITmes  Signal 
. .  Scranton  Scrantonian 
Wilkes-Barre  Independent 
.  .Greenville  News 
. .  Dallas  News 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


W.  Va..  .Beckley  Register 
Charleston  Mail 
Clarksburg  Exponent-Telegram 
Parkersburg  News 
Wheeling  News-Intelligencer 
Canada.. Montreal  Standard 

STAUFFER  GROUP 

Neb . Grand  Island  Independent 

Kansas . .  Independence  Reporter 
Arkansas  City  Traveler 
Pittsburg  Headlight-Sun 
Okla . Shawnee  News-Star 
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ALDRICH -GEFAELL  PLAN  APPROVED  returned  to  tire  company  at  Uie'  end  of 

FOR  CONTROL  OF  GREAT  LAKES  CO.  S'S' 

S.1.  trf  P.p«.  Firm  lo  Midwmt  Gr«.p.  U  Ord«-«i  by  Judge 

in  Toronto — 23  Midwest  Publishers  Have  Contracted  A.  C.,  argued  the  plan  threatened  the 

fev.  Tm..  Vm.a..  wice  structure  for  Canadian  newsprint 

for  Supply  tor  Ten  Years  renewal  of  "destruc- 

Aiyr>r.r-ay'»T  r  .  .  r  .  i  •  t  i  tivc  Competition.”  Sect  ndly,  he  asserted, 

PPKOVa^L  of  the  sale  of  property,  end  a  strenuous  light  in  winch  the  dividend  feature  iiiiRlit  “unsettle  the 
.  assets  and  undertaking  of  Great  Canadian  newsprint  industry,  as  rep-  ,nari<et  price  throughout  the  10  years 
Lakes  Paper  Company,  L,t<i.,  to  Lynn  resented  by  Newsprint  Exp<  rt  Maim-  o^ration  ” 

_ facturers’  .Association  of  Canada,  op-  'i  tb#^  time  that 


INCREASES  AD  RATE 


'  ’  ^ 

f  ■  ^  ... 

• 

•  *S-'  ’ 

w 

ft  ! 

Lymh  .Aldrich 

J.  E.  Gefaell 

market  price  throughout  the  10  years 
or  iittire  of  oiieration.” 

Mr.  .Aldrich  denied  at  the  time  that 


posed  the  deal.  An  ^Posing  array  of  '  accepted,  would  threaten 

M?Kyr  Dl.“T»a  -l-  pr.c=’..r«.u„,  ^ ■"Sf 


AicruVoy  utx.  .iu  ana  -i.  various  ,  •  .  ^ 

motions  were  made  to  suspend  the  »ewsprmt  price  for  1936  had  in- 
hearing  and  delay  acti<  n  on  the  sale  "eased  $1  per  on  since  their  offer  l  ad 


until  a  later  date. 

Justice  McEvoy,  however,  brushed 
aside  the  claims  of  various  groups  rep¬ 
resented.  including  N.  E.  M.  .A.  C..  as- 


been  made.  “There  is  no  threat  to  the 
hrnciipyi  industry  nor  to  the  so-called  price 

UlUSIIVd  . . „  ... 


structure,”  he  said,  “in  this  proposal, 
which  is  based  entirely  on  current  pub- 


serting  that  the  only  question  for  him  lished  contract  prices  for  newsprint, 
to  decide  was  the  application  for  ap-  Another  angle  of  the  controyersy  was 
im  val  of  the  offer  which  had  previous-  the  reiiorted  ixissibility  of  the  Canadian 
ly  been  accepted  by  the  bondholders,  government  cancelling  Great  Lakes’  tim- 
The  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  tier  limits.  This  rumor  was  enipliati- 
the  National  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  cally  denied  by  Hon.  Peter  Heenen,  min- 
trustee  under  the  first  mortgage  secur-  ister  of  lands  and  forests,  who,  prior 


San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Time*  Cites  Mu, 
Circulation,  Greater  Coet* 

Increased  advertising  rates  will 
into  effect  for  the  San  Mateo  (Cjh 
Titnes  Jan.  1,  according  to  an  announct 
metit  by  Harry  Butler,  general  man. 
ager.  Continued  and  steady  cirenb. 
tion  growth  coupled  with  rising  proi^. 
t ion  costs  were  declared  the  causes. 

Times  circulation  has  gained  20  utr 
cent  or  more  than  1,000  copies  durS  ' 
1935,  Mr.  Butler  said.  .Accompany^ 
this  have  ijeen  increased  costs  of  pa» 
labor  and  other  materials  and  the  m! 
ticipation  of  building  the  Times  to  a 
further  high  standard  in  1936,  he  stated. 

National  advertising  rates  will  be 
raised  one-half  cent  per  line  to  fit* 
cents,  Mr.  Butler  said.  Tlie  regular 
local  and  classified  rate  will  be  boosted 
live  cents  an  inch,  resulting  in  a  45- 
cent  minimum  aiKl  a  maximum  of  65 
cents  an  inch. 


E.  Aldrich,  Chicago  Daily  News,  trea-  ing  an  issue  of  $10,000,0(X)  of  Ixinds  of  to  the  court  hearing,  declared: 


surer,  and  John  E.  Gefaell,  sales  man-  the  comiiany. 


“The  government  has  stated  already 


^  newsprint  firm,  by  Justice  Other  bidders  tiesides  .Aldrich-Gefaell  ii,at  it  will  actively  oppose  this  plan. 


if  •  Canadimi  International  Paper  1,^  i  ^vish  to  declare  most  emphatically 


^£  •  O'  ^  fA  AV  — 7  .  -  — ^  tV  uui  1  WIbli  lU  ucciaic  iiiubi  cuipiiaiivAnjf 

\Lahl  I  r  Company  :  The  Dominion  Bank  and  Con-  cancellation  of  any  legal  rights 


tinentarillinois  Bank  and  Trust  Com-  rt.n^bAr”^^^^^^ 

Favorable  court^ction  on  the  appli-  Ud!’  and"  Black  Sturg^in'NewJpr^m  »he  govern- 

cation  for  a  judicial  order  approving  Ltd.,  the  latter  representing  the  Cana-  -  -  .  ,  .  .,,„i 

the  sale  under  the  new  Canadian  bank-  <lian  newsprint  industry  and  providing  ^  Great  La  es  c  p  y 
ruptcy  statute,  similar  to  Section  77B  in  its  offer  a  plan  of  allocating  tonnage  operates  a  modern,  two-machine  i  w  - 
of  the  United  States  federal  bankruptcy  from  manufacturers  in  the  association  prmt  mill,  with  a  capacity  ot  about 
act.  means  that  a  new  company  incor-  to  Great  Lakes.  Ibb.bOO  tons  annually,  at  Fort  Wil- 

porated  in  Ontario  will  be  chartered  The  Aldrich-Gefaell  <  ffer  was  fa-  liams,  Ont.  It  also  operates  a  ground- 
arid  production  of  the  newsprint  mill  vored  by  holders  of  $4,627,000  of  first  and  a  sulplnte  'ntll,  and  tas 

will  lie  stepped  up  from  50,000  tons  to  mortgage  six  per  cent  bonds,  or  77  per  facilities  for  deep-draught  vessels  which 
90.000  tons  capacity  immediately  after  cent  of  the  atiproximately  $6,000,000  can  come  up  to  the  mill,  located  adja- 
the  first  of  the  year.  voted  at  the  bondholders’  meeting  Oct.  cent  to  Lake  Superior.  It  also  owns 

AcceptaiKe  of  the  Aldrich-Gefaell  Despite  this  approval,  efforts  were  three  valuable  timber  concessions. 


the  first  of  the  year. 

Acceptance  of  the  Aldrich-Gefaell 


offer,  one  of  five  considered  by  the  niade  to  bh  ck  the  deal  by  certain  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 


Great  Lakes  Company  bondholders  and  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  and  Province  of  Ontario  in  June,  1919,  the 


approved  by  the  latter  group  Oct.  IS,  by  Dominion  financial  interests.  company  ojierated  on  a  relatively  small 

is  of  special  interest  to  23  mid-west  The  approved  offer  provides  for  the  scale  during  the  first  10  years  of  its 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  United  formation  of  a  new  corporation  with  existence.  In  April,  1928,  it  floated  an 
States  who  have  contracted  with  Great  $6,000,000  of  five  per  cent  20-vear  issue  of  $10,000,000  six  per  cent  bonds. 

Lakes  to  supply  all  or  a  part  of  their  sinking  fund  bonds,  100,000  shares  c  f  no  due  in  1950,  to  finance  construction  of 

newsprint  requirements  over  a  period  Par  Class  .A  $2  preferred  stock,  100.000  its  present  mill  and  supplementary  fa- 
of  ten  years.  shares  of  no  par  Class  B  $2  preferred  cilities.  The  new  mill  was  placed  in 

Mr.  Gefaell  will  be  sales  manager  stock  and  100,000  shares  of  no  par  operation  during  1929.  In  December, 

of  the  new  company,  Mr.  Aldrich  told  common.  .All  of  the  .wnds  and  at  least  j93y  company  acquired  control  of 

Epitor  &JPUBUSHER  this  week  in  Chi-  P"  cent  of  the  Class  A  shares  to-  Transcontinental  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
cago.  Officers  of  the  new  firm  will  be  Rcther  'v>th  mo^  ol  the  c  mmon  shares  ^  Transcontinental  Development  Co. 
named  as  s«wn  as  the  charter  is  issued  ^ exchange  lor  the  p  j  1^31  Min- 

by  the  Dominion.  It  is  anticipated  that  $1 ot  first  mortgage  bonds  now  ^  ^  eliminated 

a  s^s  and  service  office  will  be  opened  ’  r^  n  u  t  t^  o'>e  of  the  Great  Lak«’  most  important 

m  Chicago  within  the  near  future  for  All  of  the  Class  B  shares  are  to  be  _ . _ _ , _ ,  ,, _ ■  i  _i,_. 


the  benefit  of  the  publishers  who  have  held  by  a  trustee  and  dividends  there- 
contracted  with  the  mill.  Names  of  the  distributed  among  newspaper  pub- 


oy  rne  uommion.  it  is  anticipated  that  nrsr  morigage  oonus  now  ^  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  eliminated 

a  s^s  and  service  office  will  be  opened  ’  r^  n  u  t  t^  o'>e  of  the  Great  Lak«’  most  important 

m  Chicago  within  the  near  future  for  AH  tbe  Class  B  shares  are  to  be  and  saddled  Great  Lakes  with 

the  benefit  of  the  publishers  who  have  held  by  a  trustee  and  dividends  there-  ,  Minnesota  Comic’s  oblL 

contracted  with  the  mill  Names  o*  the  fcom  distributed  among  newspaper  pub-  sonie  ot  the  Minnesota  c^ompany 
23  mid-western  new™aperf  wS  have  Habers  contracting  with  the  company  Rations.  These  development  accom- 
signtH  contracts  with  Great  Lakes  un-  newsprint.  The  (flass  A  preferred  panted  by  the  dei^ession  in  the  news 
der  the  Aldrich-Gefaell  plan  were  not  and  the  common  shares  are  to  have  full  pr*nt  industry,  led  to  ap^mtment  in 
available  this  week,  although  it  is  un-  'oting  rights  and  may  be  held  by  trus-  July,  1931,  ot  the  NaUonal  Trust  Co., 
derstood  the  mill  is  already  supplying  '^es  nominated  by  the  bondholders’  OnUrio  (trusts  for  the  $10,- 

a  number  of  these  papers  with  news-  committee  in  a  voting  trust  for  an  un-  000,000  of  1st  6s  of  1950)  as  recelvCT 
print.  specified  period.  and  manager  for  Great  Lakes.  On 


a  number  of  these  papers  with  news¬ 
print. 

Commenting  on  the  new  set-up.  Mr, 
.Aldrich  said: 

“The  publishers  are  selling  a  ten- 


“The  publishers  are  selling  a  ten-  liquidator  for  the  unsecured  creditors  Company,  however,  has  continued  to 
year  contract  for  their  newsprint  and  the  company.  The  Class  B  shares  operate  the  jM-operties. 
have  a  preferred  stock  interest  in  the  _ _ _ _ 


mill  which  will  be  operating  at  least 
at  90  per  cent  capacity,  or  W,000  tons 
annually.  These  publishers  are  in  the 
immediate  natural  territory  of  their 
source  of  supply.  Their  primary  aim 
is  to  get  a  guaranteed  source  of  supply 
of  high-grade  newsprint. 

“Interest  in  dividends  on  the  stock  is 
second 'iry.” 

Directing  his  remarks  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gefaell  as  sales  manager 
of  the  new  firm,  Mr.  .Aldrich  stated : 

“The  bondholders  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  are  indebted  to  him  for  making 
this  re-organization  possible.  They  are 
looking  forward  with  confidence  to  his 
association  as  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Gefaell  is  a  man  of  tremendous  energy 
and  character.” 

Mr.  Gefaell  has  been  connected  with 
the  newsprint  industry  in  various 
capacities  for  the  past  23  years.  He 
served  as  sales  manager  of  (}reat  Lakes 
imder  receivership  since  1931.  His 
home  is  at  Westfield.  N.  J. 

Approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Aldrich-Gefaell  offer  brings  to  an 


THE  YORK  DISPATCH 


prints  each  day  the  most  retail  store  advertisements  in 
its  locality.  Many  of  these  advertisements  are  ex¬ 
clusive.  They  get  the  best  results  because,  “In  York 
most  everyone  reads  the  Dispatch.” 

You  can  get  the  best  results  by  concentrating  in 
the  paper  “most  everyone”  reads. 

National  advertisers  are  coming  more  to  the  Dispatch 
each  day.  They  realize  that  no  big  city  paper  has  one- 
third  the  circulation  in  this  trading  area  that  the 
Dispatch  has. 


YORK 


THE  YORK  DISPATCH 

YORK,  PA. 

S  ONLY  EVENING 


PAPER 


GULF  SALES  AT  PEAK 


All  Ri^ht! 
I’ll  listen! 


and  manager  for  Great  Lakes.  On 


Some  of  the  Class  A  ana  oart  of  the  March  14,  1932,  the  company  was  ad- 
commt-n  stock  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  judged  bankrupt.  The  National  Trust 


The  general  manager  of 
a  good  newspaper  who 
said  that  to  us  is  glad  he 
did.  His  research  and 
merchandising  surveys 
cost  him  a  lot  less  than 
they  used  to . . .  and  they 
are  easier  to  sell.  Will 
you  listen? 


i  ROSS 
FEDERAL 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


6  East  45th  St. 
New  York, 

N.  Y. 


I 


Be»t  Business  in  Five  Years  Credits4 
to  Newspaper  Advertising 

tSfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  23— A  new  five- 
year  peak  in  business  activity,  attrib¬ 
uted  principally  to  extensive  newspaper 
advertising,  was  reported  by  distrkt 
officials  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company 
at  a  dinner  of  150  district  officials,  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  guests,  held  Dec.  18. 

Gulf  .sales  here  in  October  were 
greater  than  any  month  since  1930,  r^ 
ported  E.  O.  Bretz,  district  superinten¬ 
dent  of  sales  promotion. 

“This  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  gen¬ 
eral  economic  recovery,”  he  said,  “but 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  company’s  sales 
and  advertising  program.  We  have  J 
long  followed  a  policy  of  using  news-  i 
paper  advertising  extensively,  and  the  ' 
results  have  been  gratifying.  1 

“We  find  newspapers  our  most  effec-  j 
tive  medium  of  advertising.  And  we  t 
expect  to  continue  to  find  that  condi-  f 
tion.” 


&• 


•  GASOLINE  sales  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  this  year  reached  the  greatest  volume  ever 


in  Rhode  Island  .  .  .  more  than  96  million  gal 
surpassing  the  same  period  of  1929  by 


•  NEW  CARS  registered  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1935  showed  a  total  of  14,130,  an  increase  of  2,265  cars  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  There  were  also  1867  new 
trucks  registered  in  Rhode  Island  at  the  end  of  November. 


REGISTRATIONS  for  Rhode  Island  at  the  end 
November  totaled  149,767,  an  increase  of  6 
thousand  cars  over  the  total  registered  during  the 
entire  year  of  1934  .  .  .  and  1934  itself  represented 
an  aiUtime  high. 


Tfie  present  year’s  emphatic  and  consistent  sains  point 
definitely  to  increased  opportunity  and  profits  in  the  sale 
of  automotive  products  to  the  Providence-Rhode  Island 
market. 

With  payrolls  and  employment  climbins  steadily  upward 
you  can  look  with  continued  confidence  to  the  fulfillment 
cf  increased  quotas  in  this  compact,  industrial  area 
where  the  A.  B.  C.  city  and  suburban  population  totals 
well  over  833  thousand. 

And  the  shortest  route  to  increased  profits  for  ’36  is 
throush  the  columns  of  Rhode  Island’s  dominant  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  the  Journal-Bulletin  combination. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


CHARLES  H.  EDDY  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  28,  1  935 


LAROR  RTkARn  STARTS  national  guild  was  organized  two  years  H.  J.  ALLEN  RE-ENTERS  “7°  and  nation  m 

ago,  wU  I,,  could  recall  only  two  NEWAPER  FIELD  if 


INQUIRER  HEARINO  strikes  on  newspapers  in  the  country  lit*  wor/^i'iuv  niJi-i-r  ing  tamily  ot  readers,  the  State  Jotinii 

-  before  the  guild’s  inception,  Evans  said ;  ~  •  o  u  *®  proud  to  announce  today  that  eSeclk 

After  Taking  Testimony  Two  Days,  “Yet  since  organization  of  the  guild  F°rmer  Kansas  Governor  and  Pub-  jan.  1,  Henry  J.  Allen,  former  RovenJi 
Sessions  Adjourned  to  Jan.  6 —  you  have  had  four  strikes  in  less  than  lisher  of  Wichita  Beacon  Purchases  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  fornur 

Charged  With  “Unfair  Labor  two  years?”  Third  Interest  in  Topeka  Sute  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  bt 

•>  cjj  c.  J  Replying  to  Van  Arkel’s  questioning,  witk  r.mitk  Snv<Ur  comes  editor  of  this  newspaper. 

Pracuces  —  Eddy  on  Stand  ^^e  strikes  was  With  Carruth,  Snyder  ^  statesman,  writer,  author,  edi 

(5'/>ccta;  to  Editor  &  PuBusHU)  caused  by  anything  published  in  a  news-  (By  (c/rprapli  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  tor  and  as  a  recognized  student  jg 


ing  family  of  readers,  the  State  Jout^ 


Sessions  Adjourned  to  Jan.  6 — 
Charged  With  “Unfair  Labor 
Practices” —  Eddy  on  Stand 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  23.— After  hear-  Pape*"  o'"  by  the  refusal  of  the  news- 


- -  -  - -  iiciiiy  J.  ^iicii,  lormer  goveim  a*!* 

lisher  of  Wichita  Beacon  Purchases  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  fonotr 

Third  Interest  in  Topeka  State  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  in. 

■  I  u/-»L  n  wu  c  J  comes  editor  of  this  newspaper. 

Journal  With  Carruth,  Snyder  ^  statesman,  writer,  author,  et 

(By  (o/rflropli  lo  Editor  &  Publisher)  tor  and  as  a  recognized  student  aaj 

Topeka.  Kans.,  Dec.  23— Henry  J.  leader  of  national  affairs.  Mr.  Alla  w* 


ing  testimony  for  two  days,  Walter  Paper  to  publish  anything.  There  is  Allen,  former  governor  of  Kansas  and  will  speak  daily,  trom  experience  aad 
Wilbur,  trial  examiner  in  the  case  of  nothing  in  the  contracts  signed  with  United  States  Senator  and  former  pub-  "Oni  obsen'ation,  both  here  and  abroid, 


iht  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  brought  under  publishers  or  in  the _  agreements 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  ad-  'I’ade  with  about  30  more  limiting  their 


journed  the  hearings  begun  last  week  right  to  publish  anything,  Eddy  declared. 


until  Jan.  6  at  the  request  of  the  prose-  added  that  no  strike  has  occurred 


cutor,  Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  attorney  on  papers  having  guild  contracts  or 
for  the  National  L^ibor  Relations  Board,  agreements. 


The  case  is  regarded  as  a  test  of  the 


la.:  ind  the  ^o^ePorthVllto  «  TT"  V?  editor  of 


i«w  aiiu  tiic  uuwci  ui  UlC  iJUaru.  i->  j*  't^*  r. 

It  is  the. first  .involving  a  newspaper.  .  w f  ,1?: 


In  chi^r  the  inquirer 

labor  practices,”  the  board,  through  its  *  ^  trouble  on  his 

regional  director.  Major  Stanley  Root,  Ln.r 


1,.IH  htat  ft.-  nr.™  1  ’  “There  was  no  trouble  on  my  paper 

iicld  iiicit  ttic  iic\vsi)Ri)cr  siioulo  lisvc  *^1  »♦  •  j  t  u 

H-t.lt  ...ifi,  fh-  w-.r.n...«-  f:..;i,i  nf  ‘■'ther.  said  the  Inquirer  attorney.  He 


dealt  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  ^  .V  -'b  Va 

Philadelphia  and  Camden  when  repre-  ™"^cded  industrial  peace  on  the  Read- 

.  w  I  inifBc  Qiifl  tn#»  witnpcQ  \iu;iq  pvniQ^ 


through  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
State  Journal. 

“We  are  positive  this  assertion  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.” 


GUILD  IS  GRATIFIED 
BY  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 


As  Shortened  Week,  or  EquiTRlent,  li 
Adopted  by  San  Francisco  Dailies, 
Cadifornia  Chapter  Declines  to 
Take  Major  Credit  for  Move 


seSs  of  the  guild  sought  o  con"  er  Times  and  the  witness  was  excused.  j.  j, 

.Members  of  the  negotiating  committee 


on  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  ,  ,  t  “  ^  i  »  .  - ’  -  -  7  ■  .  — - 

employment.  Ruiici,  wtiicn  neiu  s^erai  meet-  Usher  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  re-entered  t'on  over  announcements  indicating  ac- 

The  prosecutor,  in  requesting  a  re-  were  jj,p  new.spancr  business  today  with  the  ceptance  of  the  live-day  week  theoiy  ^ 

cess  at  Friday’s  hearing,  said  he  wished  hearing  but  were  not  aiiiioiincemcnt  that  he  had  purchased  hrancisco  newspapers  was  ex- 

to  investigate  whether  the  editorial  em-  ^^"ea.  1  he  liearings  are  being  con-  ^  one-third  interest  in  the  Topeka  Slate  hf^ssed  by  executives  of  the  Northern 

ployes  as  defined  by  the  Inquirer  con-  ‘  tbe  Custom  House  here.  Journal.  California  ^apter  of  the  American 

stituted  the  proper  unit  for  collective  .  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  \Vith  Senator  .Mien  in  the  partner-  Newspaiier  Guild.  Officials  refused  to 

trial  examiner  will  make  a  report  to  Arthur  J.  Carruth,  Jr.  man-  claim  a  major  role  for  the  guild  in  the 

,  managing  editor  of  U’f  Labor  R  laUons  Board  m  p  development,  however, 

testified  for  several  i^Tnnf.irlr^  business  manager,  who  Ixmght  a  part  Reports  that  labor  pressure  had  been 

n  what  he  considered  t  m^H-  th- t^arH  the  ownersliij)  in  the  State  Journal  at  the  brought  to  bear  to  force  the  return  of 

He  said  there  were  T-  -KarJ-c  rat^-r  tkln  ‘'cath  of  :ts  founder,  Frank  P.  Mac-  a  five-day  week  on  some  newspapers 

the  editorial  depart-  Pcoseciit or  of  the  charges,  rather  than  Lemian,  two  years  ago  Allen,  Carruth  were  denied,  with  qualifications,  by  both 
rious  day.  Qiarles  A.  or  the  Inquirer  employes.  3,^^,  purcliLd  the  imerests  Kuild  leaders  and  publishers. 

f  the  Inquirer  Com-  crxixriRIAI  PAfP  R1 T1SI  ciwiied  by  Mrs.  Frank  P.  MacLennan  .\  resolution  was  passed  by  the  guild 

re  were  168.  In  its  t*Lfl  1  v-IKlAL.  rAioEi  IxUlv  of  Topeka,  widow  of  the  former  pub-  asking  organized  labor’s  support,  it  ii'as 

the  guild  said  there  IN  COLOR  IN  N.Y.  Usher,  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Farrell  of  learned.  In  keeping  with  this  resolu- 

mployes  ‘‘not  engaged  _  New  York,  a  daughter.  tion  several  organizations  sent  resolu- 

apacity”  and  claimed  Hearst’s  American  Soon  to  Expand  Under  the  new  jiartnership.  Senator  tions  asking  retention  of  the  five-day 
iority  of  them.  ExperimenUl  Color  Work  in  Sun-  Allen  is  to  liave  charge  of  the  editorial  week  to  newspapers  What  effect  Aese 

e  guild  s  attorney,  M.  ^  c  •  .  c  »•  i  j  liegmning  Jan.  1  and  Carruth  will  appeals  had  on  publishers  is  problem- 

arding  the  status  of  “y  F«P«r  Society  Section  Lends  remain  in  charge  of  the  news  forces  as  atical,  guild  members  said.  Publishers, 
orhead  said  their  time  Itself  to  New  Process  managing  editor,  while  Snyder  retains  on  the  other  hand,  reported  that  the 

ut  they  were  paid  a  „  r  1  T  T  e  ..1.  1  bis  po.sition  as  Imsiness  manager.  matter  was  of  individual  concern  to  the 

ek.  Eighteen  artists  Senator  .Mien  started  in  newspaper  newspapers  involved  and  that  no  action 

aphers  were  not  con-  black  to  sections  other  than  comic  publishing  in  1894  as  owner  of  the  Man-  was  taken  or  even  considered  by  the 

r  .t  «•-  •  «  1  onn  marTO‘7iii#B  ic  lav*in<]r  triA  crrrMitin\vr»rR  .  ^  TZ.  .  .  ..  .  .  «  s*  • 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbei) 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  24 — Gratifica- 


bargaining. 

R.  C.  Moorhead, 
the  Inquirer,  had 


California  chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaiier  Guild.  Officials  refusd  to 
claim  a  major  role  for  the  guild  in  the 


hours  ^re^usiron  wh^^^^^^^^ 
editorial  employes.  He  said  there  were 


148  employes  in  the  editorial  depart-  01  me  cnarges,  rainer  xna.i 

ment.  On  the  previous  day.  Charles  A.  or  the  Inquirer  employes. 

Tyler,  president  of  the  Inquirer  Com-  rrvf'rrMsi  a  i  DAi^r  ditm 
pany,  testified  there  were  168.  In  its  EDITORIAL  PAGE  RUN 
original  complaint  the  guild  said  there  IN  COLOR  IN  N.Y. 

were  70  editorial  employes  not  engaged  _ 

in  a  supervisory  rapacity  and  claimed  Hearst’s  American  Soon  to  Expand 


to  represent  a  majority  of  them. 

Questioned  by  the  guild’s  attorney,  M. 
H.  Goldstein,  regarding  the  status  of 
special  writers,  Moorhead  said  their  time 
was  their  own,  but  they  were  paid  a 
salary  by  the  week.  Eighteen  artists 
and  eight  photographers  were  not  con- 


Experimental  Color  Work  in  Sun¬ 
day  Paper — Society  Section  Lends 
Itself  to  New  Process 


- -  .R  TV  X.X.-SS  -  ....  ,  J  .  ifUUiOlllllK  UV>IIC1  Ail  lllC  iri  arl"  BSSAJ  Asasvx.ss  vrs  v-sx-ss  A.s.rss.3s\avs  vxs  wj  vtsv 

sidered  members  of  the  editorial  depart-  magazine  is  laying  the  groundwork  (Kan.)  Nationalist  and  published  publishers  as  a  group. 

m«nt,  Moorhtad  said.  ArLT'varT  "JST  W  R  K»nsas.  includw  the  Guild  officials  saw  a  victor,  -ic 

Admission  into  evidence  of  statistics  ^  ^  ^  ^Uic/n/o  Deacon,  which  he  sold  a  few  which  we  are  not  claiming  all  the 


4  AAAsiiioctivrii  tviuvillwC  TTMrct  n<»\V9nafV»r  •vebmes  a.'cuiE'rt,  11%.  CA  >Vllll.ll  \VC  Ctic  IIUI  L.141111U1K 

identified  by  Qyde  M.  Mills,  an  NR.A  ^  .l,,.  A«,-r;-tan  served  two  terms  as  credit,”  as  one  said,  in  the  decision  of 

-erartlrtae-  c.K— K„  aU-  Ul - U _ A  The  DeC.  22  edition  of  the  American  Vc.ictac  tmH  ..or  tarartnlnX-H  _ _ _ _  _ _ a_:J  .U-  C...  A . ..1. 


employe  subpenaed  by  the  labor  board,  „„„  r  ar;  governor  of  Kansas  and  was  appointed  newspapers  to  reUin  the  five-day  week, 

was  challenged  by  the  Inquirer’s  at^  so^^et’v  secS  United  States  .Senator  to  succeed  An  exception  was  the  San  Francisco 

torney,  Ralph  B.  Evans.  The  survey  Vh-  with  'ice-president,  in  1929.  chronicle,  where  editorial  department 


xxaipii  u.  Aivrtus.  iiic  survey  _  ..  cotriA  «rAcc  w'tfU  tVi#*  hlarL'  % ivv  hi  {^nroHictc,  wncrc  eauoriai  ucyarinicm 

challenged  was  made  by  the  Depart-  3  whim  ins^  Mees  arSo  000  oaSirs  a  i«ge  one  an-  workers  chose  a  30-day  vacation  with 

ment  of  Labor  of  the  number  of  strikes  hour  It  s  nCn^  to  exi"th^se  today  signed  bv  Carruth  ,^y  yearly  in  preference  to  two  plans 

in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  industry.  **  '®  planned  to  expand  ^ese  Snyder  said :  During  these  grave  514-dav  weeks 

Mills  said  he  did  nrt  know  how  m^y  and  momentous  days  of  political  revo-  ^  „ 

of  the  strikes  were  in  union  shone  The  an  editorial  and  an  oddities  page  be-  i„fif,n  and  reformation  in  this  economic-  T rancisco  cws  _  s  re 


of  the  strikes  were  in  union  shops.  The  an  Pag^  lution  and  reformation  in  this  economic-  ‘  ^ 

survey  was  admitted  into  evidence  by  Ja"-  5.  .  ally  stiiniietl  country  of  ours  and  during  The  ^rLcisco  Ex- 

the  trial  examiner  and  Evans  entered  ,  At  present  considerable  time  is  needed  these  tempestuous  and  apprehensive  mo-  ^RA  ‘^ay  .  of.  ,  ,  . 

an  exception.  'vorkiiig  out  the  intrirate  ben  day  n^^nts  abroad,  the  cool  and  computative  «»"«".  gn*W  officials  say,  last  men* 

Most  of  the  first  hearing  Thursday  F^P^  fashion  cuts,  but  the  paper  experienced  minds  of  America  are  lasted  f  "0“{)«"ien^J‘  ^oing  « 

was  devoted  to  showing  that  the  In-  js  working  toward  "'hat  might  almost  ^^^ed  upon  for  thought  and  advice  and  t'v.linL  ’.h^  continue  » 

quirer  is  engaged  in  interstate  business  ^  a  daily  basis  for  colored  illustrative  counsel.  ^  h  I  ^  .sil^  h^^vL  T^^ 

and  thus  comes  under  the  law.  ,  ut  an  independent  newspaper  for  a  hve-day  ^asis,  Iiowever. 

The  publisher  testified  that  the  In-  The  process,  which  has  proven  sue-  ^ore  than  .‘iO  vears  the  State  Journal  is  Francisco  Call-DMetm,  claims  1^ 

quirer’s  daily  circulation  is  “274  000  cessful,  calls  for  regular  stereotype  in  a  position  to  weigh,  without  preju-  guild  members  to  have  adopt^  a  tem 

odd”  and  its  Sunday  circulation  is  P'ates  with  no  make-ready.  Pancoast  and  without  selfish  motives  and  l^rary  six-day  w^eek  during  the  vaM- 

“684,000  odd.”  About  ^  percent  is  sold  attachments  have  been  installed  without  political  fear  or  hope  of  favor,  tion  season,  is  back  on  the  hve-oay 

outside  of  Pennsylvania.  above  the  regular  black  and  white  all  matters  of  public  interests.  week. 

He  also  said,  in  response  to  question-  presses  and  color  can  be  run  on  the 
ing  by  the  prosecutor,  that  the  In-  first,  third  or  fifth  page  of  any  section 
quirer  buys  about  $2,500,000  worth  of  "dhout  reducing  the  page  capacity  of 
newsprint  a  vear,  all  purchased  outside  the  press  nor  impairing  its  speed, 
this  state,  and  about  $65,000  or  $75,000  Dry  mats  are  used,  although  they 
worth  of  ink,  about  one-third  of  which  are  coated  with  a  substance  worked  out 


is  bought  outside  the  state. 


by  Hearst  engineers.  The  mats  are 


The  newspaper  has  1500  employes,  he  then  put  in  the  steam  table  for  from  12 


GROWING 
MONTH  bv  MONTH 


to  14  minutes  until  thev  are  “as  dry  as 


Despite  objections  by  his  own  at-  ^  bone”  and  are  exactly  the  same  size 


torney,  the  publisher  answered  a  ques-  the  form.  These  are  then  run 


tion  about  changes  in  wages  made  dur-  without  make-ready  on  regular  news- 
ing  the  last  six  months.  Van  .Arkel  said  Pjint.  The  American  has  not  Wen  en- 


he  was  trying  to  show  that  Tyler  bar-  tirely  satisfied  with  usage  of  this  proc- 
gained  with  individuals  when  he  knew  css  color  on  special  finish  newsprint.  _  j 
there  was  an  agent  for  collective  bar-  It  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain 
gaining.  The  changes  made,  the  witness  every  necessary  color  through  use  of 
said,  were  “all  upward.”  the  three  primary  colors  and  black  and 

Questioned  by  his  own  attorney,  he  it  is  likely  that  this  method  will  con- 
said  correspondents  should  not  properly  timie  to  W  employed. 


IN  RESULT-GETTING  POWER 
—IN  READER  INTEREST 
—IN  CIRCULATION.... 


ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  Daily  Journal-Transcript 
AVERAGE  for  6  Months  ending  March  31, 1934.  .36,665 
AVERAGE  for  6  Months  ending  Sept.  30,  1935.. 39,251 
Publisher’s  Affidavit  average  for  Nov.  1935. 


be  considered  as  employes.  He  was  Register  is  much  better  than  that  ob-  I  ]nd*OlltlO  in  20  3Coni.llS . 


unable  to  give  the  number  of  editorial  tainable  in  ordinary  run-of -paper  color, 
employes  engaged  in  different  capacities,  ami  to  guard  against  any  trouble  copy 


but  promised  that  information  later. 


is  outlined  bv  a  four  to  six-point  bor- 


Jonathan  Eddy,  secretary  of  the  der.  so  that  if  any  mat  is  slightly  off, 
.American  Newspaper  Guild,  questioned  measurement  the  plate  will  bleed  into 


PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


by  Van  .\rkel  and  Evans,  said  four  the  black  border  and  thus  the  discrep- 
strikes  have  been  called  since  the  ancy  will  pass  unnoticed  by  the  reader. 


CHA.S.  II.  EDDY  CO..  Inc. 

National  Representatives  CHICAGO — BOSTON — NEW  _YOBj5. 
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YOU’RE  A  FIRST-CLASS 
GRANDSTAND  QUARTiERBACK 


YOU’D  RUN  THIS  PLAY 


i  OUR  winter  advertising  is  all  lined 
up  for  a  smash  through  center.  But 
the  tricky  consumer’s  line  has  shifted — 
to  Florida.  And  now  nearly  2,000,000 
of  your  best  customers  aren’t  even  in 
the  same  field  where  you’re  pulling 
your  trickiest  advertising  plays. 

Simple  sales  quarterbacking  calls  for  a 
shift  to  meet  the  shift,  transfer  of  sell¬ 
ing  copy  from  the  markets  where  they 
aren’t  to  the  market  where  they  are. 

During  the  next  three  months  you  can 
do  a  national  advertising  job  right  here 


in  Florida,  selling  your  goods  to  the 
tourists  and  Floridians  alike,  creating  a 
permanent  market  among  Florida  resi¬ 
dents  while  creating  a  demand  that  will 
whoop  up  national  sales  when  the 
tourists  go  home  again. 

Covering  this  dual  Florida  market  is  no 
problem  at  all.  These  Florida  papers  do 
it  intensively,  effectively,  inexpensively. 
Each  is  the  dominant  paper  in  its  own 
market.  Combined,  they  dominate  all 
of  the  areas  which  hold  Florida’s  best 
purchasing  power,  resident  and  tourist. 
Adequate  acivertising  schedules  in  these 
papers  will  bring  profits  to  prove  that 
you’re  a  good  sales  quarterback. 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION . JACKSONVILLE 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD . MIAMI 

THE  EVENING  REPORTER-STAR  ....  ORLANDO 
ORLANDO  MORNING  SENTINEL  .  .  .  ORLANDO 
LAKELAND  EVENING  LEDGER  ....  LAKELAND 

THE  EVENING  INDEPENDENT . ST.  PETERSBURG 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES . ST.  PETERSBURG 

TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE . TAMPA 
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BUSINESS  EDITORS  FORESEE 
GOOD  YEAR 


(Continiud  from  page  12) 

industry  have  improved  just  as  suddenly 
as  has  activity  itself.  Apparently  the 
industry  became  tired  of  selling  its 
goods  at  a  loss — the  post-NK.\  devel¬ 
opment  gave  it  just  the  resistance  it 
needed. 


Shortage  of  skilled  and  properly 
trained  workers  in  this  held,  annoying 
during  the  past  few  months  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  will  became  acute 
as  business  improves  in  1936.  Uiscover>’ 
of  the  best  way  of  training  new  work¬ 
ers  bids  fair  to  be  the  major  problem 
facing  the  industry  next  year. 


tiding  the  wherewithal  for  moderniza¬ 
tion.  It  is  highly  significant  that  this 
great  market  for  industrial  power  equip- 
mtrttiSs  not  dependent  on  the  expansion 
of  general  industrial  activity  above  pre¬ 
depression  levels.  The  mere  replace¬ 
ment  of  obsolete  wasteful  equipment 
will  provide  a  tremendous  market. 


GAINS  IN  AERONAUTICS 

By  Georoe  F.  McLa'uohlin,  Editor. 

Aero  Digest 

tlie  airlines  have  led  the  aero- 
nautical  industry  in  increased  ac¬ 
tivity.  Approximately  30  per  cent  more 
persons  than  last  year  will  have  used 
regularly  scheduled  air  transportation 
for  travel.  Air  express  shipments  have 
increased  in  poundage  almost  55  iier 
cent  during  1935  and  are  exjjected  to 
continue  their  increase  in  1936.  In  nine 
months  of  1935,  more  passengers,  mail 
and  express  were  carried  (flying  more 
miles)  than  during  the  entire  previous 
year. 

Orders  placed  by  airlines  for  new 
and  faster  planes  call  for  initial  de¬ 
liveries  of  equipment  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  extension  of 
such  lines  as  inaugurated  by  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  -Airways  in  their  route  across  the 
Pacific  requires  the  addition  of  large 
units  of  costly  equipment.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  trans-.Atlantic  service 
which  would  also  call  for  more  units 
of  such  equipment.  Many  aircraft  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  working  on  an  over¬ 
time  basis  to  catch  up  with  orders,  lin- 
gine  factories  must  continue  working 
overtime  for  many  months  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Unsettled  conditions  in  Europe,  due 
to  the  necessity  for  military  prepara¬ 
tions.  have  increased  our  market  for 
aeronautical  products  in  South  .America, 
and  many  orders  for  civil  airplanes,  en¬ 
gines,  ]»rts  and  accessories  formerly 
placed  in  England,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  now  being  placed  in  the 
United  States,  and  can  be  expected  to 
continue  in  greater  numbers  as  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  remains  a  iHJSsibility. 

Public  recognition  that  this  country 
is  not  provided  with  an  adetpiate  num¬ 
ber  of  military  airplanes  will  probably 
result  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
building  a  quantity  of  planes  in  several 
military  categories,  since  relatively  little 
new  equipment  has  been  purchased  in 
several  years. 

From  these  signs,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  an  active  and  profitable 
year  ahead  for  practically  every  branch 
of  the  aviation  industry. 

'  PROHTS  IN  METAL-WORKING 

By  Kenneth  H.  C)ondit,  Editor 
American  Machinist 

AYE.AR  ago  the  metal-working  in¬ 
dustry  was  subsisting  on  hope. 
Today  it  has  more  substantial  diet. 
Many  companies  secured  enough  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  year  to  enable  them  to 
show  a  profit  and  most  of  them  arc 
looking  forward  to  1936  with  the  e.xpec- 
tation  of  further  gains. 

Two  sections  of  the  industry  have 
cashed  in  on  their  efforts  to  make  and 
sell  goods  in  the  face  of  unfavorable 
conditions — the  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  the  machine-tool  builders.  Both 
groups  took  their  course  in  both  hands 
and  gambled  on  exhibitions. 

The  automobile  shows  usually  held 
in  January  were  moved  ahead  to  No¬ 
vember  with  entirely  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  As  a  consequence  the  automobile 
factories  will  start  the  year  at  or  near 
capacity,  and  parts  and  equipment  sup¬ 
pliers  will  be  correspondingly  busy.  .A 
banner  ye&r  for  all  concerned  is  the 
prospect. 

The  machine-tool  builders  staged  their 
first  exhibit  in  six  years.  It  was  well 
attended  and  its  effects  are  likely  to  be 
felt  increasingly  as  1936  develops. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  Canada  on 
the  fan.ier,  the  metal  trades  are  sure  to 
benefit  from  it.  The  reduction  of  duties 
on  all  kinds  of  machinery  cannot  but 


BUS  REVENUES  UP 

By  Carl  W.  Stocks,  Editor 
Bus  Transportation 

At  the  close  of  the  third  quarter, 

.  motor  bus  companies  operating  in 
intercity  service  showed  the  highest  pas¬ 
senger  revenues  per  bus-mile  since  1930, 
and  were  running  3  per  cent  ahead  of 
1934.  Revenues  for  the  fourth  quarter 
are  expected  to  maintain  the  same  en¬ 
couraging  result.  Local  bus  lines,  both 
m  cities  and  in  suburban  areas,  likewise 
give  everj’  indication  of  finishing  the 
year  with  substantial  gains  over  1934. 

If  results  so  far  reported  hold  true 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  with  expected 
seasonal  gains  in  city  ojieration,  bus 
transportation  estimates  the  total  gross 
operating  revenues  for  1935  will  lie 
$336,(XK).000  for  the  entire  industry,  ap¬ 
proximately  7  per  cent  higher  than  last 
year.  Similar  estimates  put  the  tax 
bill  for  the  industry’  at  $.38,600,000  for 
this  year,  or  about  17  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1934.  Bus-miles  operated  by  all 
classes  of  carriers  are  tentatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,618,000,000  or  about  7  per 
cent  more  than  last  year.  It  is  expected 
that  around  2,350,000,000  revenue  pas¬ 
sengers  will  have  been  carried  by  buses, 
a  gain  of  roughly  6.0  per  cent.  In  giv¬ 
ing  this  service  the  bus  industry  will 
have  used  47.5,. 500,000  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line. 


DEPENDENT  ON  CONFIDENCE 

By  D.  M.  Avey,  Editor,  The  Fotmdry 
'^HAT  portion  of  the  foundry  in- 


tirely  dependent  upon  confidence. 
industry  needs  re-equipping,  retoolk 
with  machines  which  are  built  largj 
of  castings.  If  business  has  the  cot 
fidence  to  make  replacements,  if  ipyj,. 
tors  can  see  a  chance  for  return  (« 
their  capital,  the  tremendou.s  l>acked-n 
demand  will  keep  the  foundry  industn 
active.  A  shortage  of  skilled  men  ot. 
ists  and  this  in  turn  accentuates  tht 
need  for  labor  aiding  equipment.  Un¬ 
less  political  tampering  destroys  the  «. 
turning  confidence  of  American  business. 


dustry  serving  automotive,  agricul-  the  foundry  industry  will  be  busy  ad 

'  ■  '  ■  ^  .-Li’-  - 1-  —  will  absorb  an  increasing  number  of  em- 

(sloyes  through  1936. 


tural  implement  and  public  works  con¬ 
struction  interests  was  active  during 
1935.  Similarly,  better  business  was 
reflected  in  all  castings  plants  making 
products  for  consumer  use. 

However,  depression  is  still  gripping 
heavy’  work  foundries  including  steel, 
malleable  and  gray  iron  shops  that  serve 
the  durable  goods  manufacturers.  Tre¬ 
mendous  demand  exists  in  railway, 
heavy  equipment  and  public  utility  lines 
which,  if  confidence  can  be  rebuilt  to 
release  private  credit,  would  bring  foun¬ 
dry’  operations  in  1936  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  peak. 

The  foundry’  outlook  for  1936  is  en¬ 


TRIBUNE  PAYS  BONUS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  last  week  dis¬ 
tributed  a  Oiristmas  Iwniis  to  all  it$ 
employes  whose  terms  of  service  wen 
three  months  or  more.  The  amount  d 
each  bonus  was  determined  by  the  sane 
l)ercentage  of  salaries  and  wages  tha 
has  prevailed  in  the  last  16  years,  except 
1930,  1931  and  1932.  Those  lartidpat- 
ing  included  members  of  the  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  auditing  (fc. 
partments,  as  well  as  workers  in  the 
organized  printing  trades. 


y 


MORE  POWER  FOR  AMERICA 

By  Philip  \V.  Swain,  Editor 
Penver 

PRIOR  to  1935  the  all-time  yearly 
‘high”  of  utility  energy  output  was 
in  1929 — 97.3  billion  kilowatt  hours.  As 
this  is  written  (about  the  middle  of 
December)  it  appears  that  1935  will 
achieve  98  billion.  Weekly  peak  loads 
are  now  running  about  7  per  cent  above 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1929  and 
about  14  tier  cent  above  1934. 

The  sale  of  power-service  equipment 
for  industry  and  buildings — ^boilers,  tur¬ 
bines.  diesel  engines,  generators  and 
motors,  mechanical  transmission,  pumps, 
refrigerating  macdiines,  compressors, 
heating  and  ventilating  equipment — ^has 
been  moving  ahead  throughout  the  year, 
now  faster  than  ever.  Air  conditioning, 
particularly,  is  making  rapid  advances 
in  factories,  storage  warehouses,  insti¬ 
tutions,  public  and  private  buildings. 
This  involves  a  great  variety  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  heating,  'cooling,  moisten¬ 
ing,  drying,  filtering  and  circulating  the 
air. 

This  demand  for  power  equipment 
yvill  grow  month  after  month,  in  my 
opinion,  because  over  half  of  American 
industrial  power  service  equipment  is 
obsolete,  unnecessarily  wasting  more 
than  $6()0,(X)0,(X)0  a  year.  Competition 
is  forcing  manufacturers  to  reduce  this 
waste,  now  that  increased  sales  are  pro- 


Over  200^000 

aTorage  net  paid  daily  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30, 1935 

BALTIMORE 

NEWS.POST 


A  Friendly  Message 


From  the 


ANTHRACITE  REGION 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Luzerne  County.  Pennsylvania,  produces  40%  of  the  world’s  best  fuel. 
Wyoming  Valley,  with  Wilkes-Barre  as  its  metropolis,  is  the  center  of 
the  anthracite  mining  industry  of  this  district. 

First  settled  in  1734,  the  growth  of  this  entire  region  has  been  influenced 
by  the  discovery  2md  development  of  anthracite — the  safest,  cleanest 
burning  and  most  efficient  of  fuels. 

In  addition  to  its  leadership  in  anthracite.  Wyoming  Valley  is  a  leading 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  miscellaneous  products,  including  lace, 
silk,  rayon,  tobacco,  metal  and  food. 

Within  a  twelve  and  one-half  mile  radius,  with  Wilkes-Barre  as  the  center, 
live  400,(XX)  people;  within  twenty-five  miles,  over  800 .OCX)  people. 
Advertising  and  marketing  men  should  not  think  of  Wilkes-Barre  as  a 
city  of  only  90,0(X)  smy  more  than  they  should  reg^ard  the  New  York 
market  as  being  made  up  of  only  Manhattan  Island.  They  should 
consider  also  the  following  municipal  units,  all  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  business  district  and  connected  with  it  by  street  car  and 
bus  lines.  Here  is  a  partial  list:  Nanticoke.  King^ston.  Pittston.  Hanover 
Township.  Plymouth,  Plains  Township.  Newport  Township,  Larksvilk. 
Swoyerville.  Edwardsville.  West  Pittston.  Wilkes-Barre  Township. 
Ashley.  Luzerne.  Forty-Fort.  Exeter,  Dupmt.  Wyoming,  Plymouth 
Township,  Kingston  ToMmship.  West  Wyoming,  Pringle.  Dallas  Town¬ 
ship,  Dallas  and  Courtdale.  The  population  of  this  partial  list  of  suburban 
units  is  223,61 1. 

In  population,  invested  capital,  wealth,  number  of  employees,  industrial 
payrolls  and  production,  bank  clearings  and  resources,  motor  vehicle 
registrations,  income  tax  returns  and  in  many  other  important  respects, 
this  is  the  third  most  important  metropolitan  area  in  the  Second  State, 
being  exceeded  in  importance  only  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
areas. 

This  busy  section  of  the  anthracite  region  presents  a  great  marketing 
opportunity  for  any  worthy  product  and  the  quickest,  most  economiMl 
way  to  reach  this  great  market  most  effectively  is  through  its  two  leading 
daily  newspapers — 


WILKES-BARRE  RECORD 

- and - 

WILKES-BARRE 

TIMES-LEADER 


In  Wilkes-Barre,  Uie  Wilkes-Barre  Record  (morninitl  and  the  Times-LMder  (evening) 
are  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  .Associated  Frees,  .American  Newspaper 
FUblbhers  .Asaocialiou  and  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
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VARIETY 
IN  DISPLAY 


LINOTYPE 


Here  is  a  suggested  equipment  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  variety  of  display  possible  from  a 
single  Two-in-One  Model  14  Linotype 
equipment. 

Note  that  this  layout  calls  for  two  72- 
channel  display  magazines,  and  one  90- 
channel  text  magazine. 

Note,  also,  that  two  24  point  lower  cases 
are  provided,  regular  and  condensed,  so 
that  short  words  can  be  set  in  the  regular 
and  longer  words  in  the  condensed. 


op  Round  or  Sirloin  ,^*1  ii' 

top  or  bottom  round  a||4 
Tender,  itUcy  Pot  Roasif  per  W. 

[ackerel  Fresh-m.  lOc  Smoked  Butts  35« 
uusaee  unn-w.  S3c  Navel  Beef  15< 


Special  Purchase  of  5)000  Cases 

120,000  cons  of  fancy  quaiity,  neuhpacb  apple 
sauce  that  reguiarly  sett  at  2  cans  for  15c. 

GAtTC^I?  Fancy  New  Pocft  ^c 
iUririilSl  9AUVBl  FnaSizeNo.2can  O 


Weefi-End  Spedais  . . .  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


mMninsnw 


Suggested  Equipment  for  Two-in-One  Model  14  Linotype 


POKING  APPLES 
ATING  APPLES 
^ORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT 

llauliflower 


FANCY 

GRADE 


3  lbs.  li 

4  lbs.  Ij 


SnuM 

Slue 


Lowest  PH^ 
inYearSfWf 


First  moin  magazine  (72-channel  split) 

24  point  Pobst  Extra  Bold  Condensed  lower 
cose  in  lower  case  channels 


First  auxiliary  magazine 
24  point  Pobst  Extra  Bold  cops 
with  condensed  figures 


howisonetoa  HOW  1 123 

24  point  Pobst  Extro  Bold  lower  cose  in 
cap  chonnels 

how  is  one 


Second  main  magazine  (72-channel  split) 
30  point  Pobst  Extra  Bold  Condensed  lower 
case  in  lower  cose  channels 


Second  auxiliary  magazine 

30  point  Pobst  bctro  Bold  Cond.  cops  and 


howisonet  HOWI123 


36  point  Pobst  Extro  Bold  Condensed  lower 
cose  in  cop  channels 

how  bon 

Third  main  mogozine  (90-channel) 

12  point  Pobst  Extra  Bold  with  Italic 

HOW  is  one  to  a  123 
HOW  is  one  to  a  123 


Third  auxiliary  mogozine 

36  point  Pobst  Extra  Bold  Cond.  caps  and 

figures 

H0WI12 


CONTINUING  OUR  2IC  SALE: 

Black  Dot  CoSfee  a,.  21c 

Hill  Beans  2  COM  21c 
Peanut  Batter  ».  jar  21c 
Soap  Chips  Ige.  phg.  21c 
Baking  Powder  lb.  can  21c 

Ce  &  le  Stews  per  can  21c 


Linotype  Metro  Family,  Erbar  Bold  Cond.,  and  indicated  faces. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  <XIC:AG0  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


MONTE  BOURJAIIj 
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0  U  N  C  I  N  G 

BY  Eleanor 
Roosevelt 


Six  articles  a  week  designed  as  a  daily  diary  factually  reporting 
Mrs,  Roosevelt’s  experiences:  where  she  goes,  whom  she  sees,  the 
White  House  routine,  her  brilliant,  stimulating  life  of  social  contacts, 
travel  and  enterprises  of  national  importance. 

First  Release  Monday,  December  3 0, 


WE  believe  that  every  woman  in  the  land 
will  be  enormously  interested  in  this 
feature  -  -  -  and  most  of  the  men. 

All  those  who  admire  the  Roosevelts  will  find 
new  satisfaction  in  this  daily  chronicle.  -  -  All 
others  will  read  it  to  follow  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
latest  activities. 

We  think  women  will  discover  -  -  -  in  the 
homey,  intimate,  everyday  experiences  of  MY 
DAY  -  -  -  a  parallel  to  their  own  daily  lives. 
They  will  also  be  able  to  live  vicariously  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  the  life  of  the  First  Lady  of 
the  Land  in  the  center  of  Washington’s  social 


and  diplomatic  activities,  and  in  travel 
throughout  the  country.  Still  others,  who 
write  to  her  -  -  -  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  a  year  -  -  -  will  have  a  sense  of  col¬ 
laboration  in  MY  DAY,  for  their  letters  form 
the  pulse  of  the  nation,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  constantly  has  her  finger. 

articles  will  run  about  200  words  daily. 

They  will  be  wired  from  New  York,  or 
mailed,  as  ordered.  Ample  matted  promotion 
and  promotion  stories  are  ready  to  be  rushed 
to  you  upon  acceptance  of  your  order. 


For  samples  and  for 

RE  S  Y 


terms,  please  wire  today,  collect,  to 

N  D I C  AT  E 


General  Manager 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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E  D  I 


UNDBERGH’S  EXILE 

The  copyright  story  in  N(nv  York  Times  re¬ 
vealing  Col.  Lindbergh’s  secret  departure 
within  a  day  of  the  event  indicates  that  the 
pivotal  episode  in  forming  his  decision  was  the 
action  of  a  group  of  newspaper  photographers.  This 
version  differs  from  that  of  the  photographer  con¬ 
cerned.  He  says  that  he  did  not  force  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  car  to  stop,  that  he  was  alone,  and  that  he 
made  the  picture  without  leaving  his  machine.  But, 
at  its  best,  it  was  risky  journalism.  No  picture  is 
worth  it.  Col.  Lindl>ergh’s  request  that  no  pictures 
be  made  of  his  child  was  proper,  and  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  respected.  The  repeated  efforts  of  some 
photographers  to  break  through  his  defenses  are 
unjustifiable  invasions  of  privacy,  the  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  some  day  may  bring  a  sudden  shipwreck 
to  newspapers  which  practice  it. 

Long  before  the  tragic  event  of  March,  1932,  Col. 
Lindbergh  had  suffered  from  the  activities  of  the 
press.  It  was  not  that  newspapermen  were  more 
importunate  in  their  demands  for  quotable  state¬ 
ments  or  printable  photographs  from  him  than  they 
are  with  other  public  figures  of  comparable  glamor. 

It  was  Itecause  Lindbergh,  more  than  any  public 
figure  of  his  generation,  refused  to  compromise  with 
his  ideas  on  the  citizen’s  private  rights,  and  regarded 
most  newspaper  visitations  as  intrusions.  Some  of 
them  umiuestionably  were. 

Reporters  and  photographers,  esjiecially  the  latter, 
endangered  themselves  and  the  flyer  by  proximity 
to  his  plane  on  take-offs  and  landings.  His  privacy 
was  unjustifiably  invaded  by  the  attempts  of  news¬ 
papers  to  photograph  baby  Charles.  His  contacts 
with  the  press  since  his  epochal  flight  in  1927  can  be 
called  neither  pleasant  nor  productive,  but  he  had 
no  hatred  for  newspapers  or  newspapermen,  en 
masse.  In  1932,  when  uninformed  impressionists 
were  clamoring  that  the  press  was  unduly  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  search  fcr  the  kidnaped  baby.  Col. 
Lindbergh  did  not  join  them. 

He  requested  newspapermen  to  withdraw  from 
the  vicinity  of  his  home  and  to  refrain  from  follow¬ 
ing  him  and  his  representatives  on  their  various 
trips.  He  informed  Editor  &  Publisher  at  that 
time  that  his  requests  were  generally  honored  and 
that  the  press,  far  from  interfering  with  the  search, 
had  been  tremendously  helpful  to  the  police  and  the 
family  by  withholding  news  and  by  publishing  what 
parents  and  authorities  wanted  broadcast.  News¬ 
papers  in  that  hour  of  sorrow  co-operated  far  more 
willingly  and  effectively  than  they  had  ever  done 
in  happier  days  with  him. 

In  the  major  matter,  newspapers  worked  self- 
sacrificingly  with  the  stricken  family.  Newspapers 
were  no  factor  in  the  threatening  letters  that  have 
been  Lindbergh’s  constant  burden  since  1927,  they 
had  no  part  in  putting  kidnap  notions  into  the  head 
of  the  criminal;  they  were  of  inestimable  assistance 
to  the  police  in  assembling  the  evidence  and  the 
deductions  which  led  to  an  arrest  and  conviction. 
It  is  futile  now  to  speculate  on  the  possible  results 
had  they  taken  a  freer  course  in  1932;  certain  it  is 
that  they  could  not  have  achieved  less  than  the 
alliance  of  police  and  underworld  leaders. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Col.  Lindbergh’s  youthful 
contacts  with  the  press  did  not  generate  the  ability 
to  give  and  take  that  most  other  public  men  have  to 
cultivate.  He  liked  and  favored  some  newspapers; 
others,  especially  some  tabloid  newspapers,  he  de¬ 
tested  and  scorned.  He  sought  the  impossible  end 
of  maintaining  in  his  hour  of  fame  the  pleasant 
obscurity  that  he  had  enjoyed  as  an  unknown  pilot, 
to  the  extent  that  he  attempted  to  balk  even  legiti¬ 
mate  efforts  to  learn  his  views  on  pertinent  topics 
and  to  obtain  without  stealth  pictures  of  genuine 
news  interest.  In  keeping  with  his  direct,  firm, 
honest  character,  he  drew  sharp  uncompromising 
boundaries  about  himself  and  his  affairs.  He  was 
surprised  and  annoyed  if  they  were  crossed,  never 
appreciating  that  his  judgment  of  news  values  was 
not  controlling. 

Only  the  Times  people  know  whether  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh  had  any  part  in  their  story  of  his  self-imposed 
exile,  and  they  are  keeping  their  secret.  If  he  knew 
and  approved,  it  would  not  be  surprising.  His 
affection  for  the  Times  was  as  marked  in  the  past 
as  his  aversion  for  some  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  and  it  can  be  surmised  that  his  parting  shot 
would  be  a  rebuke  to  a  popular  journalism  which 
he  never  understood  or  respected. 


RIAL 


Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish: 
but  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he. — 
Proverbs,  XXIX;  18. 

He  may  find  in  England  the  tranquility  for  him¬ 
self,  his  wife  and  child  that  could  not  be  theirs 
here.  We  hope  so.  The  combined  brains  of  the 
Lindbergh  couple,  free  from  threats  and  from  atten¬ 
tions  that  amuse  some  people  but  annoy  them,  may 
produce  literary  and  scientific  results  far  surpassing 
anything  they  have  done  to  date.  And  aside  from 
tliat,  they  have  the  right  to  live  as  human  beings, 
to  make  their  boy  an  honest,  useful  man.  Their 
choice  of  England  is  their  own  affair — but  it  is  a 
choice  that  should  make  America’s  face  red  from 
chin  to  topknot. 


Make  1936  a  ncu’skaper  adi’ertisiug  year! 


LESS  CONVERSATION! 

Bruce  B.VRTON  uttered  some  general  truths 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  National  Manu¬ 
facturers’  .Association  that  will  bear  repeating 
at  the  dawn  of  1936. 

Politics  :ind  industry  are  competing  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  favor  of  the  same  patron,  the  public, 
lie  said.  Politics  knows  it;  industry,  for  three  years, 
has  acted  as  if  it  did  not.  Politicians  have  made 
many  promises,  industry  has  pouted,  scolded  and 
sulked,  and  now  wonders  how  the  dust  got  on  the 
seat  of  its  pants. 

History’s  record  is  that  political  promises  are  not 
very  good,  he  points  out,  but  mere  swapping  of 
criticism  and  controversy  over  motives  won’t  settle 
the  comiietition.  Neitlier  will  endless  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  benefit  only  the  railroad  and  hotel 
people,  and  change  not  a  bit  the  ideas  held  by  the 
servants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Barton  would  forget  all  the  political  clamor, 
sink  all  the  chatter  of  new  deals,  raw  deals,  and 
assorted  isms,  and  have  business  get  down  to  selling 
its  goods  and  making  people  believe  that  it  keeps 
its  promises  in  better  ratio  than  politics.  He  pre¬ 
scribes  advertising,  not  on  a  minimum  scale,  but 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  superior  importance  to 
plants  and  bank  balances  in  its  ability  to  create  and 
maintain  the  public  favor  that  makes  plants  and 
bank  balances  earn  their  keep.  Why  bother  with 
the  servants  of  the  people  when  it  is  possible  to 
talk  directly  to  the  people  themselves? 

Instead  of  trips  to  Washington,  he  orders  definite 
days  each  month  for  traveling  around  the  country 
and  listening  to  people — a  course  from  which  lie 
promises  surprises.  He  suggests  a  policy  of  firm, 
good-natured  refutation  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse.  And  he  earnestly  counsels  that  business 
leaders  register  and  vote  and  have  their  families, 
friends  and  employes  do  likewise,  so  that  the  1936 
election  will  turn  out  more  than  half  of  the  eligible 
electorate. 

Some  of  his  platform  is  already  in  effect,  we 
believe.  .Advertising  during  the  past  six  months 
has  reversed  its  current.  There  has  been  some 
asinine  chatter  about  industry  ganging  up  to  fight 
Washington,  but  the  great  body  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
try  seems  in  recent  weeks  to  have  been  busy  making 
and  selling  goods.  Merchants’  stocks  were  at  new 
lows  on  Christmas  eve,  thanks  to  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  retail  advertising  in  five  years  and  also  to 
some  marked  revival  in  public  buying  power. 

Expressions  of  business  and  advertising  leaders 
in  other  columns  of  this  issue  are  evidence  that 
business  got  over  its  1935  jitters  and  doesn’t  intend 
to  let  the  Presidential  campaign  tie  it  in  knots  in 
1936.  Business  always  goes  on,  regardless  of  who 
reigns  in  Washington,  and  neither  its  successes  or 
failures  are  often  attributable  to  political  causes. 
.And  business,  if  it  so  wills,  can  make  a  new  deal 
an  actuality  without  the  waste  and  crossed  signals 
that  must  attend  political  upheavals. 


YEAR’S  BEST  STORIES 

Three  weeks  ago,  numerous  editors  (includ¬ 
ing  this  one)  were  invited  by  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  to  nominate  their  selections  tor 
the  dozen  best  news  stories  of  1935,  the  consensus  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  a  year-end  dramatization  on 
the  air.  With  one  exception,  we  believe  our  selec¬ 
tions  can  still  stand  as  one  man’s  opinion  on  news 
of  national  interest.  We  set  them  down  for  the 
record,  thus; 

Hauptmann  trial. 

Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  Gold  Questions. 
Supreme  Court  Decision  on  NRA. 

German  Re-.Armament. 

Italo- Ethiopian  War. 

Roosevelt’s  “Breathing  Spell’’  for  Business. 
.Assassination  of  Senator  Long. 

Enactment  of  Social  Security  Legislation. 

Fatal  Crash  of  Rogers  and  Post. 

Florida  Hurricane  and  Shipwreck. 

Philippine  Independence. 

First  Trans-Pacific  .Air  Mail  Flight. 

Either  of  the  latter  two  .stories  should  lie  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  story  of  Col.  Lindbergh’s  flight  from 
.American  terrors.  We  should  prefer  to  keep  the 
Philippine  Independence  story  in  the  list  as  one  of 
the  year’s  most  significant.  Strangely,  its  importance 
seems  to  have  been  minimized  in  many  of  the  lists 
submitted. 

There  are  a  dozen  more  news  events  that  might 
•lualify  for  a  place  among  the  best  twelve  of  1935. 
.A  picture  man  will  remember  those  on  which  good 
I>liotos  were  available;  a  radio  editor  might  give 
preference  to  stories  which  lend  themselves  to  drama¬ 
tization.  The  above  list  will  approximate  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  men  who  handle  news  for  its  own  sake. 


To  each  and  all  our  readers  and  friends,  we 
wish  that  1936  may  bring  an  or’erflowing 
measure  of  happiness,  contentment,  a  sense  of 
achievement,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  material 
blessings  that  are  promised  in  increasing  abun¬ 
dance. 


DEATH  PICTURES 

Gruesome  pictures  of  gangsters  lying  per¬ 
forated  on  a  morgue  slab  have  drawn  the 
fire  of  this  page  in  the  past.  Our  principal 
objection  to  them  has  been  that  they  cater  only  to 
morbidity,  offend  the  good  taste  of  intelligent  read¬ 
ers,  add  no  permanent  readers,  and  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  proving  that  crime  does  not  pay. 

.Another  phase  of  this  (question  is  raised  this  week 
by  .Alex  H.  Washburn,  ^itor  of  the  Hope  (.Ark.) 
Star.  Mr.  Washburn  removed  from  a  layout  on 
the  Thelma  Todd  death  a  cut  showing  the  actress 
slumped  lifeless  at  the  wheel  of  her  automobile, 
and  wrote  a  front  page  editorial  on  his  decision. 
Recalling  that  the  Star  liad  printed  the  morgue 
pictures  of  Dillinger  and  Floyd,  and  that  newspaper 
cameras  take  all  sorts  of  shots  nowadays,  he  drew 
a  line  between  the  printing  of  dead  gangster  jMCtures 
and  that  of  the  happy  and  beautiful  actress  who 
had  brought  fun  to  millions. 

Did  the  camera’s  record  preserve  that  memorv’? 
Mr.  Washburn  thought  not.  “A  camera,  studying 
with  mechanical  ferocity  the  features  of  the  dead, 
gets  a  physical  photograph  that  is  a  positive  libel 
on  the  person’s  memory,”  he  observed. 

In  which  w’e  heartily  concur.  Mr.  Washburn’s 
decision  to  print  no  more  corpse  pictures  is  another 
question.  For  instance,  there  was  the  recent  prize¬ 
winning  picture  in  New  York,  which  showed  a  hus¬ 
band  arriving  at  the  corner  where  his  wife  had  just 
been  killed  by  an  automobile.  At  least  two  ph^ 
tographers  made  works  of  art  from  this  tragic 
scene — all  the  elements  of  a  common  street  accident, 
poignant  sorrow,  but  not  the  stark  battlefield  horror 
that  less  skilful  men  might  have  achieved.  The 
making  and  selection  of  pictures,  like  news  stories 
and  literature,  varies  directly  with  the  sensibility, 
good  taste,  and  integrity  of  newspapermen.  Flagrant 
offenses  are  rare. 


Death  ends  untimely  the  long  Washington 
career  of  James  Hornaday,  truly  named  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  President  Roosevelt  as  a  "gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  pressS _  n^BI 


FATHER  AND  SON  WORK  TOGETHER 
ON  CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  DAILY 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


EUWARU  11.  BUTLER,  editor  and  - 
publisher,  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Eve- 
iiing  Ncti’s,  and  Mrs.  Butler  are  on 
a  cruise  to  South  America.  p- 

Mrs.  John  C.  Martin,  wife  of  the  I 
publisher  of  the  Fhiladcll>liia  Evening  1 
Ledger,  has  been  chosen  as  vice-chair-  1 
man  of  the  special  kIBs  committee  of  | 
the  1936  (iieater  Philadelphia  $160,00(1  3 

Maintenance  Eund  Campaign  of  the  i 

Salvation  Army.  p| 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  21,  was  elected  presi-  J 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  City  Club.  I 

Claude  A.  Rowley,  publisher  of  the  I 
Ashtabula  (O.J  Star-Beacon  and  as-  | 
sociated  newspaiiers,  is  in  Ashtabula 
General  Hospital  recovering  from  a  sur-  Mybon  K.  Myers  Brucb  K.  Myers 
cical  operation  performed  Nov.  10,  for  ^  n 

The  relief  of  a  gall  bladder  ailment.  In  ‘jj^ect  the  news  energies  of  the  Corvalli 
addition  to  the  Star-Beacon,  Mr.  Row-  Gacette-Times,  evening  daily, 
ley  publishes  the  Conneaut  Nezvs-Her-  Myron  K.  Myers,  co-publisher,  ha 
aid,  the  Cenez’a  Free-Press  and  the  been  managing  the  city  desk  and  pres 

Paincsville  Telegraph.  association  news  for  13  years.  His  sot 

‘•Uncle  Jim”  Williams,  editor  of  the  ^’^uce,  a  1935  Stanford  Universit 

Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald- Journal,  and  graduate  of  the  school  of  journahsn 

Mrs.  Williams  celebrated  their  forty-  started  work  on  the  paper  last  June, 
second  marriage  anniversary  Friday,  Bruce  K.  Myers,  son,  literally  gre' 
Dec.  13.  Mr.  Williams,  who  recently  up  in  the  aroma  of  printer’s  ink,  for  h 
roundetl  out  a  half-centurv  in  news-  was  high  school  reporter,  and  heade 
paper  work,  is  the  father  of  Cranston  the  news  bureau  of  Oregon  State. 
Williams,  secretary-manager  of  the  Myron  K.  Myers,  previous  to  liecon 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  - . 

sociation.  >paniiitig  the  Colorado  River  at  Parke 

J.  M.  McClelland,  publisher  of  the  .Ariz.,  Dec.  15. 

Long-Heiv  (Wash.)  Daily.  News,  re-  ^  Dwight  Allison,  managing  editc 
cently  addressed  the  Longview  K, wants  .  ,  San  Antonio  Light,  was  one  of 
Club,  discussing  the  various  operations  ,,  .  i”  r, 

in  assembling  and  editing  copy  for  t  J' 

ntiMiVati'nn  i  J  scplius  Daiiiels,  Ambassador  to  .Mexic 

.as  the  latter  passed  through  San  At 
Frank  R  Moses,  co-pubhsher  of  .the  Mrs.  Daniels  cn  route  i 

Marshall  (.Mich.)  Evening  Chrontcle,  C.,  home  for  the  hoi 

has  recov^ered  from  a  brief  dlness  Mr  and  Mrs.  Daniels  were  i 

r-ir"  ^3''^  (Kan.)  jjgg  £qj.  gram 

Elhs  CowUy  Ne^vs.  hzs  ^n  appoint^  daiighter-the  daughter  of  Editor  Joi 
by  A.  Q.  Miller,  state  director  of  the  ^^e  Raleigh  News  a, 

irferrJ  writers  prot^t,  as  superyi^r  and  Mrs.  Daniels, 

of  21  counties  in  the  Hays  district.  ' 

The  writers  arc  compiling  material  for  .\rthur  Weyne,  managing  editor 
the  .American  Guide.  the  Jewish  E.xaminer,  of  Brooklyn,  a 


T  T  rb  have  more  than  a 
tliousand  tlianks  to  offer  this 
year.  We  have  1242 — thanks 
to  eacli  of  that  many  news¬ 
papers  tliat  cire  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

But  to  tliein  we  would  like  to 
express  more  than  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  publishing 
oiu*  features.  We  would  like 
to  voice  also  the  hope  that 
in  the  year  to  come  we  shall 
be  able  to  serve  them  even 
more  valuably  than  we  have 
served  them  during  the  year 
now  passing. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 

Neil  S.  PURDY,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal,  escaped  with  minor  bruises 
Dec.  15  when  his  automobile  upset  near 
that  city. 

George  Moore,  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
son  of  Roy  Moore  of  the  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  lyichila  (Kan.)  Beacon. 

Rudolph  E.  Seiler,  who  has  for  three 
years  conducted  the  Seiler  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Service,  lias  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Topics.  Mr,  Seiler  was  in  the 
Hearst  organization  for  14  years  and 
then  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as 
advertising  counsel. 

Frank  G.  Huntress  HI  of  the  .S'liii 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News 
advertising  department  and  Mrs.  Hun¬ 
tress  are  (larents  of  a  son,  their  first 
liorn,  who  has  been  christened  Frank 
G.  Huntress  IV.  The  baby  is  the 
grandson  of  Frank  G.  Huntress  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Express  and  News. 

Marvin  W.  Lotspeich,  district  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  in  Kellogg,  Idaho,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club 
for  1936. 


i\ND  we  hope  that  our  in¬ 
creased  and  more  effective 
efforts  may  help  to  bring  to 
all  1242 — and  the  many  more 
we  expect  to  join  them — the 
fullest  attainment  of  their 
plans  to  grow  and  prosper. 

To  our  subscribers  that  are, 
to  our  subscribers  to  be,  our 
very  best  wishes  I  May  your 
New  Year  be  a  perfect  19361 


Remember  The  Day! 
January  Six 

ALICE  LONGWORTH 


begins  writing  a  daily  dispatch  on  world  affairs  (you 
can  get  it  airmail  if  you  prefer  that  service  to  N.P.R. 
wire  distribution.) 

This  will  be  a  memorable  session  of  Congress, 
starting  our  greatest  political  year. 

Let  Alice  Longworth  furnish  your  spicy  page  one 
comment! 

Over  fifty  newspapers  have  already  ordered  this 
feature. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

FRANK  CLARyOE,  managing  edi- 
^  tor,  San  Francisco  News,  and  Miss 
Carolyn  .Anspachcr,  feature  writer,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  addressed  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  San  Francisco  and  Peninsula 
high  school  journalists  held  at  San 
Mateo  recently. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  managing  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citisen-Patriot,  has 
fieen  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Jackson  Community  Chest. 

B.  P.  Lynch,  managing  editor,  and 
Jerry  McLain,  reporter-photographer, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  attended  the 
dedication  of  a  new  pontoon  bridge 
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{Continued  from  page  31) 

editor.  Charles  N.  Fry,  now  assistant 
city  editor,  will  do  special  articles. 

Paul  Walker,  who  conducts  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph’s  ’Roundabout 
column  as  “The  Sec.,”  created  quite  a 
bit  of  interest  by  having  his  readers 
pick  the  ten  best  dressed  men  in  Har¬ 
risburg.  More  than  200  were  nomi¬ 
nated.  Their  names  were  printed  in  the 
column  and  readers  invited  to  check 
their  choices.  The  contest  was  inspired 
by  the  recent  selection  of  the  Ten  Best 
Dressed  Men  in  the  United  States. 

Catherine  Girdler  is  the  new  Joan 
Dean,  women’s  clothes  describer,  on  the 
Detroit  Times. 

Perry  Hill,  reporter  for  the  Mikoau- 
kee  Sentinel,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Madison  bureau  of  the  Sentinel. 

Joe  Purtell,  Detroit  Times  rewrite 
man,  is  back  from  a  vacation  in  Ber¬ 
muda. 

James  Inglis,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Detroit  Times  in  the  state  capital, 
Lansing,  recently  returned  from  a 
month’s  vacation  in  Europe. 

James  W.  Egan,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times  and  the 


join  the  publicity  staff  of  Princeton 

University.  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

James  Lynch,  Boston  Herald-Trau- 

cler  sports  staff  rejwrter,  has  started  a  -q  aOUL  RIENDEAU,  superintend- 
senes  of  sports  talks  and  guest  inter-  XV  ent  of  the  engraving  department 
views  of  leading  ^rt  luminaries,  over  the  New  York  bureau  of  NEA  Ser- 
Station  WMEX,  Hotel  Manger,  Boston, 


Raoul  RIENDEAU,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  engraving  department 


on  a  weekly  one-quarter  hour  spot. 

Paul  Newmann,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Milwuakee  and  has  joined 
the  Sentinel’s  copy  desk.  T.  S.  .Allen 
has  also  joined  the  Sentinel’s  copy  desk. 

Eli  Whitney,  for  11  years  bowling 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican,  is  now  handling  the  bowling  news 
for  the  IVisconsin  News  at  Milwaukee. 
He  succeeds  Larry  Pro,  for  many  years 
bowling  and  outdoors  editor  for  the 
News.  Pro  has  left  the  editorial  staff 
to  take  a  job  in  the  News  composing 
room,  his  “first  love.”  Although  on 
the  reportorial  staff.  Pro  had  main¬ 
tained  his  I.  T.  U.  membership. 


vice,  and  long 
famous  as  NEA’s 
“traveling  engra- 
^  ver”,  is  celebrat- 

■  i  m  ing  this  month  the 

■  completion  of  25 
years  in  the  em- 

I  ‘  f  ploy  of  the  same 

f  First  joining 

f  NEA  in  its  Chi- 

1910  when  mat- 

tone  cuts  still 
Raoul  Riendeau  was  in  an  experi¬ 

mental  stage.  -Mr. 
Riendeau  has  pioneered  in  many  of  the 


C.  B.  Mabee,  sports  editor.  White  processes  which  have  brought  photo- 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter,  ac-  engraving  to  its  present-day  standards. 


companied  the  football  team  of  the 
local  high  school  on  its  trip  to  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  where  it  played  the  South 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
supervised  much  of  NE.A’s  matting  and 
engraving  on  important  newspicture 


Tacoma  Daily  Ledger,  has  been  ap-  Post  to  join  the  Boston  Herald-Tra’,>- 
pointed  state  supervisor  for  Washing-  cler  as  a  district  man. 
ton  of  Uie  national  ^  s  writer  pro-  Ferris,  recently  resigned 

ject  He  lias  opened  headquarters  in  „^,rts  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 

t-MOf  1  tr  fVtA  hJ  etttst 


Bend  High  School  on  Thanksgiving  stories,  often  setting  up  temporary 
Day.  plants  at  the  scenes  of  such  big  stories 

Fred  Coonan  has  left  the  city  staff  —a®  at  the  inaugurations  of  Presidents 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  ( beginning  with  Taft),  at  Shelby, 


of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  (beginning  with  Taft),  at  Shelby, 
Post  to  join  the  Boston  Herald-Trav-  Mont.,  during  the  famous  Dempsey- 
elcr  as  a  district  man.  Cnblxins^  fight,  and  at  El  Paso,  Tex., 

n  1  T7  •  .1  1  while  U.  S.  troops  were  chasing  Gen- 

T  t  w  Villa  on  the  other  side  of  the 

1^"/  border  in  Mexico. 


and  formerly  with  the  Nezv  York 
A1  Silverman,  sports  writer  tor  the  Tinu's,  Nero  York  Post,  and  other 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  resigned  to  papers,  has  become  publisher  of  a  new 

weekly  newspaper  to  serve  the  metro- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  politan  area  of  Virginia  in  Arlington 

lucimdimg  Fairfax  counties,  known  as  the 

Fourth  k<STAT£  Sun.  The  paper  has  its  office  of 

NEWSPAPEltPOM  JOURNAUST 

signed  telegraph  editor  of  the  Wash- 
^J**^.*  “"?*?*•  ington  Post  and  formerly  with  the 

ciiuiM  B.  utoomM.  xrawurw  Richmond  I  imes-Dispatch,  has  become 

AtUliii  T.  Bobb,  Dlnctor  oitifnr 

JasMt  WriEbl  Brown.  Jr..  SronUnr  editor  Ot  ttte  Stm. 

“<*  George  E.  Reed,  son  of  Pennsvlvania 

lirOMWtJF  MMT  XOIK  ieixj,  N.  X,  ^  ’  r  r%  t  "  t 

Ttitfkmm:  State  Senator  George  L.  Reed  and  a 

JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA  nas  joincd  the  editorial  stair  of  the 

_ AUm  PflfwM  im  U84 _  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 

JSttl?!;  wJS5  jUSSTb  David  T.  Boguslav,  news  editor. 

lS!S/BWJ!rJ4nTc£i.£^  Afam7o.(P  1.)  Tribune,  arrived  re- 

as;iro  B.  oroai;;^-  ornmni  j.mro  J"  Fraticisco  en  route  to 

WrUbt  Brawn.  Jr..  aiwWmm  HmAom;  CbarlM  T.  New  York  on  a  slx.months  leave  01 

absence.  Mr.  Boguslav  has  not  visited 
Mmmem;  Biirohwh  MeMbbon.  oukim. _  the  mainland  ill  12  years. 

Sr?.  trSi^  w.  C.  Tuttle,  Los  Angeles  fiction 


Mr.  Riendeau  has  been  with  NE.A  in 
New  York  for  the  last  15  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  six  years  spent  in  the  engraving 
shop  of  NE.A’s  main  plant  at  Cleve- 


and  Fairfax  counties,  known  as  the  land,  he  vv^n  local  distinction  by  singing 
.Vim.  The  paper  has  its  office  of  'Y.'*'’  ‘-leveland  Opera  Lompany  in 
publication  in  East  Falls  Oiurch,  Va.  evenings  and  singing  as  a  soloist  at 
Thomas  A.  Daffron,  Jr.,  recently  re-  trinity  Cathedral  there, 
signed  telegraph  editor  of  the  Wash-  He  now  is  entering  his  sixth  year  as 
ington  Post  and  formerly  with  the  ^  village  trustee  in  East  Rockaway, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  has  become  Island,  and  finds  time  t^  for 

editor  of  the  Sun.  sailing,  swimming,  fishing  and  golfing— 

_  n-  T)..„.i  often  in  the  company  of  his  two 

sS”l«,L?'Gi„“e  L.  .Wuer.,  on.  son  ..d  Uo  gra.Kison,. 

recent  graduate  of  Dickinson  College, 

has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  WEDDING  BELLS 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph.  ^  EORGE  B.  ASTEL,  publisher, 

David  T.  Boguslav,  news  editor.  VJ  Anacortes  (Wash.)  American,  to 
Manila  (P.  I.)  Tribune,  arrived  re-  Miss  .Amy  Snyder,  of  the  Oak  Harbor 
cently  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Farm  Bureau  News,  recently. 

New  York  on  a  six.months  leave  of  Israel  B.  Goldhercr  of  the  Rnstnn 


limmtm:  Biirohwh  MeMbboo,  ouhtsr. _  the  mainland  in  12  years. 

Sr?.  w.  C.  Tuttle,  Los  Angeles  fiction 

tt  ^4m_p,*ut  writer,  who  was  for  10  years  a  member 
Qbwf/iawiMiv.  (  bm  JuiM  owniw.  japmi  Cot-  of  the  editorial  staff,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
SK!^*^ota2l21.  ^Mb!S!SSrco^iJpo^t:^8!S  Chronicle,  was  elected  president  of  the 
«roi  Prow  AiML.  Prmt  Club  Bnadima.  Pacific  Coast  Baseball  League  at  a  re- 

'tt?!? Cent  session  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Tuttle 


OOTTg*  1 .1.11.11.  (  Bm  JulOT  OwnlM.  Jipio  Cot-  of  the  edit' 
iw*<**^.  ._Him  B.  JobiMM.  e/o  Tin  Juui 
BiOTi^  Yokihimi.  WMblniuin  CorroipooaMit:  Oio-  i-  nroniCiC, 
«nJ  Pun  AiML.  KttmJ  Prm*  Club  BuOtime.  Pacific  Co 
CUot«.  ComnodMt:  QOTrfi  A.  Bnndnburi.  til  rent  <te<!<;ir 
tiMtM  OMraKw  mmd  Aendmt  BmUMma.  36t  IVirtk  scssii 

Miekigmm  Am.,  Tilmbcii^  Durbora  6771. _  SUCCeeds  1 

PjelBe  Caul  BinMaUUTw:  Bdltorlil:  CimpbeU  Los  GatOS 
Witicfc  tltt  Dmtfi  Btrpet,  Bttkeliy.  CiL,  mod  Kn  ■  ‘  j  ,  Y 
TilOT.  IttS  Wirtk  Hitart  BmB..  Lot  AncHtt.  Signed  last 
FTwiclico,  Tj.  I  \ir 

1«  Mmttmmw  au,t:  Lot  Anciln.  lltl  a.  Paul  W 

BrilfM,-  Slttll.  toot  a^mti  Avmm*. _  ToCOmO  ( 

IntOTMUiiiil  Tur  Book  Numbor — CooUinli  dreu-  ujcfr,, 

lilloni,  idnrUiliif  ntoi.  Noirt  ind  Futura  Bor-  P^St  illStOl 
ritn,  Nwot  o(  Edlton,  PubUibon.  ind  Durt-  lodae  of’ 
BxeoaUfii  oC  moro  thin  S.ttI  nOTnptptn  of  . 

Unltod  StitM  ind  Cinidi  with  bule  diti  ot  ludJi  speaker  at 


las  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  WEDDING  BELLS 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph.  ^  EORGE  B.  ASTEL.  publisher, 

David  T.  Boguslav,  news  editor.  VJ  Anacortes  (Wash.)  American,  to 
Manila  (P.  I.)  Tribune,  arrived  re-  Miss  .Amy  Snyder,  of  the  Oak  Harbor 
cently  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Farm  Bureau  News,  recently. 

New  York  on  a  six.months  leave  of  Israel  B.  Goldberg,  of  the  Boston 
absence.  Mr.  Boguslav  has  not  visited  (Mass.)  Post  editorial  staff,  to  Miss 
the  mainland  in  12  years.  Rose  Dollin  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at 

W.  C.  Tuttle,  Los  Angeles  fiction  Mattapan  Dec.  15. 
writer,  who  was  for  10  years  a  member  Norman  L.  Thurston,  sports  editor, 
of  the  editorial  staff.  Spokane  (Wash.)  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat,  to 
Chronicle,  was  elected  president  of  the  Miss  Mary  Alice  Richmond.  Terre 
Pacific  Coast  Baseball  League  at  a  re-  Haute,  at  Terre  Haute,  Dec.  8. 

cent  session  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Tuttle  r  \\r;ii„,j  _ _ _ 

succeeds  Hyland  Baggerly,  publisher,  oil-  a  nr  •  ’ 

Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  who  re-  Register,  to 

signed  last  month  because  of  his  health.  ^ec.  5. 


Paul  W.  Harvey,  news  editor  of  the 


Flitcraft,  sports  writer. 


A^eittstof  Cmt6oUoii  numl^  flnt  Sxturdftrin  Ji 
AorertUiiif  Umr*  raeordt  In  Mircb  and  Aui 


pr  acate  Una  fe«r  times. 

sltnattOQs  wanted;  50e.  per  aette  line  one  time; 

“  Howard  Sweetser,  Yai,  Francisco  Va.)  RetnW  to  Miss  Ethel  Tilton  of 
E.xaminer  reporter,  was  a  payless  WPA  Wei  sburg,  W.  Va..  at  Moundsville,  re- 

^nada  M.50:  Forelm  $5.  *  '  — 

rafter  Member  of  tne  Audit  Fureau  of  Cimilationi 


Here’s  How  Vnxioiis 
They  Are  to  Read  ’Em 

(lenllenien:  Is  it  possible  for  me 
to  gel  your  New  York’s  Picture 
Newspaper  three  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.^  It  so  happens  that  there 
is  a  little  boy  in  the  bopsilal  who 
is  very  anxious  to  see  now  some 
of  the  funnies  come  out  before 
Christinas. 

Very  truly, 

Virginia . 

l»uisiana.  Mo. 


Front-and-Back 
Comic  Cutouts 

Creating  a  real  furore  arc  those 
Winnie  Winkle  Style  Story 
Cutouts  in  Color  that  ingenious 
Martin  Branner  has  devised. 

'Fhe  front-and-back  figures  are 
a  real  innovation.  And  do  the 
kids  go  for  them! 

Smokey  Stover’s  Blazing! 

Bill  Holman’s  crazy  Fireman, 
who  has  been  convulsing  the 
nation  every  Sunday,  pops  up 
occasionally  in  Bill’s  black  and 
white  one-picture  cartoons  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Requests  from 
editors  that  the  latter  be  drawn 
in  four  panels  so  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  strip  have  gotten  so 
numerous  that  the  Holman  Fun 
Foundry  is  gonna  do  just  that. 

NOTE:  That  swishing  noise  you 
hear  is  Dick  Tracy  still  laktng 
Ixiws  for  ualking  off  with  the 
Oompaship  of  iMuisville.^  To 
come  out  head  man  in  a 
'20^,000-role  poll  is  a  swell 
tribute  to  the  first  and  original 
deleclite  comic. 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  ’News  Tribune  and  (N.  J.)  Evenmg  News  to 

past  historian  for  the  Masonic  grand  Miss  Marg^et  C.  Lvnch,  formerly  of 
lodge  of-  Washington,  was  the  chief  News,  Dec.  11. 


United  stetM  ud  cutdi  irtih  iLte  d^STcd'uSji  speaker  at  a  recent  Masonic  celebration  George  E.  Richards,  of  the  Boston 

heW  Yakima,  Wash.  Post  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Jane  Pear- 

Miss  Lewis  Shaffer,  who  conducts  a  s®"  Boston.  Hub^otographers’ rep- 

Nmpftpw ntra BDd cinoutiooi In Jamitry Rodj^^  women's  page  column  for  the  Buffalo  resentative,  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.)  EwningATra-r  under  the  name  Dec.  14. 

?y*?*?^-irhiii  nin  lit.  Hoot  Sarah  Lewis,  spent  last  weekend  and  Harland  F.  Manchester,  radio  com- 
eoiumni — tetei  of  87J  wte  I>art  of  this  week  at  her  former  home  in  mentator  and  editor,  Boston  Sunday 
mlSi^  iSUrtSiS  ntei:  tnniimt.  T5e.  dot  wte  Delhi,  Ind.  Herald’s  “The  World  in  Review”  page, 

y  David  Wittels,  reporter,  and  Elsie  JP.^Ess  Laetitia  Todd  Bolton  pub- 

She  lAsato  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times  Finn,  movie  critic,  Philadelphia  Record,  l^city  director,  Little,^  Brown  Co,, 

~i  PeiJ  072  mo"  t225  ^200  fifto  slfwt  Collaborated  in  writing  the  scenario  of  Boston  publishers,  at  Intervale,  N.  H,, 

b  ?52  'Jr  '?2  ^12  *22  ^  recent  film.  “I  Dream  Too  Much,”  recently. 

g  Pace  60  46  2o  38  30  Starring  Lily  Pons.  Elizabeth  K.  Read,  reporter,  Philadel- 

T — IZJ 1«_  Pat  Fravne  snorts  editor  S’aii  Fran-  t^hia  Ezvning  Bulletin,  to  Dr.  Frank- 

dscT  SBidS  rSS^y  Hu  Faust  Snyder,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

Si'w “My-American”  football  tesim  composed  School,  Baltimore,  in  Phila- 

^u»te  *****  '*“*  “*  **"*'  ***•  players  he  had  seen  in  action  delphia,  Dec.  14. 


during  the  grid  season. 


Sts  Months 

Einiad 

■  Net 
-Paid 

Total  Dte- 
tfibutlon 

June  90.  lOSS . 

10,228 

11.333 

1934 . 

9.359 

10..892 

1983 . 

8.79« 

10.320 

1982 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,509 

1930 . 

10,810 

12,210 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

I  “ 

1928 . 

8.9«2 

10.223 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Airport  for 
the  scene  of  his  “labors.” 


(N.  Y.)  Evemng  News  under  the  name  Dec.  14. 

of  Sarah  Lewis,  spent  last  weekend  and  Harland  F.  Manchester,  radio  com- 
I>art  of  this  week  at  her  former  home  in  mentator  and  editor,  Boston  Sunday  1 
Delhi,  Ind.  Herald’s  “The  World  in  Review”  page, 

David  Wittels,  reporter,  and  Elsie  JP.^Ess  Laetitia  Todd  Bolton  pub- 
Finn,  movie  critic,  Philadelphia  Record,  l>city  director,  Little,  Brown  &  Co,, 
collaborated  in  writing  the  scenario  of  Boston  publishers,  at  Intervale,  N.  H., 
a  recent  film.  “I  Dream  Too  Much,”  recently. 

starring  Lily  Pons.  Elizabeth  K.  Read,  reporter.  Philadel- 

Pat  Frayne,  sports  editor,  San  Fran-  phiaEivmng  Bulletin,  to  Dr.  Frank- 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  recently  selected  a  Eaust  Snyder,  of  the  Johns  H^ktns 
“My-American”  football  team  composed  ^ledical  School,  Baltimore,  in  Phila- 


John  R.  Ryan,  of  the  Follansbee  (W. 


Charles  A.  Fuller  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise  staff  and  son 
of  Charles  L.  Fuller,  general  manager 


Paul  Weber,  former  I.  N.  S.  bureau  daily,  to  Miss  Helen  Louise 

manager  in  Detroit,  is  a  new  assistant  Sampson  of  Brockton,  recently, 
city  ^itor  on  the  Detroit  Times.  His  Robert  Hugger,  of  the  Montgomery 
place  in  the  I.  N.  S.  was  filled  by  (.Ala.)  Adtvrtiser  reportorial  staff,  to 
William  Cartan.  Miss  Lenoir  Wayne  Harris,  Dec.  9. 


JUDY,  newest  GuoUoe  AUeyite!  ^ 

NEWS-CHASERS  “ 

in  the  SUNNY  SOUTH  £ 

Two  of  our  scribblers  have  the  en¬ 
viable  assignment  of  following  their  _ 

news  sources  south.  Nancy  RandoljA. 
society  editor,  will  be  ofif  to  report  the 

doings  of  nationally-known  socialites  _ 

in  South  Carolina  and  Florida — and 
^  Sullivan.  Broadway  columnist,  will 
keep  tab  on  show  business  celebs  in  _ 

the  Winter  playgrounds.  It  means 
lots  of  extra  interest  and  added  color 
in  their  respective  columns. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

Generol  Monoqe* 

News  Bldg.,  2^0  East  42nd  5*. 
NEW  YORK 
MUr ray  Hill  2  1234 


/ 


COLOR  TALKS 


New  HoeTwo-Color  Super-Production  Units  Give 
Versatility  Without  Sacrificing  Page  Capacity 


The  new  Hoe  Daily  Newspaper  Two-Color  Printing  Unit  gives 
two  extra  printings  on  either  the  first  or  second  impression  side 
of  a  web  up  to  4-pages  when  running  straight,  or  8  pages  when 
cylinder  collecting.  The  practicability  of  this  new  unit,  which 
assures  the  greatest  selection  of  color  page  position  within  a 
given  product  without  sacrificing  page  capacity,  is  evidenced  in 
the  letter  reproduced  on  this  page  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Company  which  recently  installed 
two  of  these  units  on  its  line-type  Hoe  Presses. 

Let  Hoe  engineers  solve  your  daily  color  printing  problems. 
Write  us  today  for  samples  of  printing  and  recommendations 
for  producing  the  color  work  you  have  in  mind. 


pDir  '^imr5-))ira:^unc  l^utiUshin^  l£onip&nj^ 

r  eoi-eis  no«tm  stwkct 

iTtmrs-lStraijunr  New  Orleans  States 


Nkw  Okukanh 

Noveober  30th 
19  3  5 


Mr«  U.  )i.  Illlinghast,  Vice-Prea., 
R*  Hoe  &  Conp&ny,  Ino., 

138th  st.  and  East  River 
New  Torlc,  H.  Y. 


View  of  opterating  side  of  Hoe  Super- 
Production  Two-Color  Printing  Attach¬ 
ment  for  daily  newspapers,  precision  built 
with  ball  bearing  inside-mounted  inking 
rollers,  micrometer  impression  adjust¬ 
ment,  patented  close  tolerance  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  etc.  Capable  of  producing  fine  qual¬ 
ity  newspaper  color  work  at  highest 
speeds. 


Dear  Ur.  Tilllnghasti 


You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  the  way 
color  advertising  was  received  in  New  Orleans  and  of  the 
rsBiarkmble  success  we  have  had  with  our  new  Hoe  color  units 


During  the  first  month  after  installation  of 
these  units,  we  published  fourteen  color  advertising  pages. 
He  are  highly  pleased  with  the  favorable  comments  received 
from  both  advertisers  and  readers. 


Enclosed  are  two  of  the  color  pages  which 
created  much  favorable  ccsament  both  from  advertisers  and 
the  public.  One  is  our  own  page  advertising  our  color 
equipnent.  The  other  is  the  color  advertisement  of  I«aison 
Blanche,  one  of  our  large  departsient  stores. 


Yours  very  truly, 

THE  TTUSS-FICAYDNE  FDBLISIICIG  CO. 


•  yeneral  L/fficei 
gto  CmI  t^Sik  Street 

(U  East  River) 

•  cHew  york  Gihf  • 

■BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 


Production  Uanager. 


fi 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  28,  1  935 


PRESSMEN  STRIKE  ON 
WICHITA  BEACON 


All  Edition*  Met  by  Paper  a*  Spare 
Crews  Are  Rushed  In — Union 
Claims  Publisher  Refused 
Demand* 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Dec.  23 — Despite  a 
pressman’s  strike  without  notice  to  the 
publishers,  the  Wichita  Beacon  made 
all  edition  and  all  trains  on  Friday  Dec. 

20  and  subsequently. 

The  foreman,  Robert  Oliver,  a  vet¬ 
eran  employe,  refused  to  join  in  the 
walkout.  Competent  outside  workers 
were  obtained,  including  experts  to 
handle  color  pages  and  supplements. 

The  pressmen,  members  of  the  union, 
had  demanded  a  wage  increase  and  nego¬ 
tiations  were  under  way,  according  to 
the  publisher,  when  the  pressmen  left 
their  jobs  at  the  luncheon  hour  and 
failed  to  return. 

Max  M.  Levand,  president  of  the 
Beacon  Publishing  Company,  had  re¬ 
quested  that  the  agreement  should  be 
deferred  until  the  completion  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  with  the  typographical  union.  The 
publishers  were  not  aware  that  a  walk¬ 
out  had  taken  place  until  1.45  on  Friday, 
the  first  home  edition  being  scheduled 
for  2:15 

Max  Brown,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  Oliver  hastily  summoned 
helpers  and  completed  the  job  of  re¬ 
plating. 

By  three  o'clock,  press  time  for  the 
final  home  edition,  sufficient  workers 
had  been  obtained  to  run  off  the  edi¬ 
tion  and  deliveries  were  made  in 
Wichita  and  it.s  suburbs  at  the  usual 
hour. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  56  pages  was 
issued  and  delivered  on  time. 

S.  B.  Marks,  vice-president  of  the 
Pressmen’s  Union,  explained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  organization  in  the  Wichita 
situation  as  follows : 

“On  July  19,  1931,  the  pressmen  of 
the  Beacon  took  a  decrease  of  lU  per 
cent.  Three  10  per  cent  decreases  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  over  a  period  of  months 
until  a  wage  scale  of  $7.10  per  day  had 
been  reduced  to  $4.94  per  day,  which 
included  a  restoration  of  5  per  cent. 

“The  pressmen’s  contract  expired  July 
11,  193S.  Numerous  conferences  were 
held  in  an  effort  to  obtain  restoration 
in  part  at  least  of  the  terrific  wage  de¬ 
creases  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
pressmen.  The  contract  of  the  typo- 
graphicid  union  expired  in  November; 
negotiations  followed  and  arbitration 
was  concluded  Dec.  19.  The  manage¬ 
ment  took  the  position  they  would  not 
esUblish  a  precedent  by  negotiating 
with  the  pressmen’s  union  until  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  concluded  between  the 
management  and  the  stereotypers  and 
photo-engravers  and  all  decisions 
had  been  rendered  in  the  typographical 
case. 

“A  proposal  was  made  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  that  inasmuch  as  the  pressmen 
prior  to  July  19,  1931  were  receiving  a 
higher  wage  rate  than  the  other  mech¬ 
anical  departments,  that  if  the  wage 
rate  of  either  one  of  the  mechanical 
departments  now  in  effect  was  given  to 
the  pressmen,  they  would  await  the 
negotiations  with  the  other  mechanical 
trades;  all  of  which  was  refused.  The 
wages  paid  by  the  Beacon  to  the  press- 


INCREASES  IN  PROVIDENCE 

Frovidetice  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  have  announced  increased  general 
advertising  rates  effective  Jan.  1.  The 
Bulletin  rate  is  raised  from  20  cents  to 
23  cents,  and  the  optional  combination 
rate  from  27  to  30  cents.  The  Journal 
rate  remains  at  12  cents  except  for  holi¬ 
day  issues,  when  it  is  23  cents  instead  of 
the  old  20  cents. 


LANCER  ACQUITTED 


MRS.  ROOSEVELT  WILL 
DO  DAILY  COLUMN 


Diary  Entitled  “My  Day’’  Will  Be 
Wired  for  Lease  the  Following 
Day — Will  Tell  of  Her  Actions, 
Reactions  and  Tasks 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the 
President,  was  signed  this  week  by 
Monte  Bourjaily,  general  manager  of 
the  United  Feature  Syndicate,  to  do  a 


Former  N.  D.  Governor  Charged  with 

Getting  Aid  from  Relief  Workers 

William  Langer,  former  governor  of 
North  Dakota,  was  acquitted  Dec.  19 
in  his  third  trial  on  Federal  conspiracy 
charges,  according  to  news  dispatches 
from  Bismarck. 

Langer  and  his  two  co-defendants 
acquitted  with  him — Frank  Vogel,  for¬ 
mer  state  highway  commissioner,  and 
R.  Kinzer,  former  executive  relief 
secretary — were  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  obstruct  Federal  relief 
measures  by  soliciting  contributions  for 
The  Leader  from  workers  paid  with 
Federal  money. 

The  Leader  was  an  organ  devoted  to 
support  of  the  Langer  administration. 
Oscar  Erickson,  its  publisher,  was  freed 
Dec.  17  on  a  directed  verdict  from  the 
same  accusation. 

The  four  were  first  convicted  in  June. 
1934,  and  won  a  new  trial  on  their  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Federal  court. 

Last  month,  a  jury  disagreed  in 
their  second  trial. 

Langer  was  ousted  from  the  Gover¬ 
norship  by  the  state  supreme  court  soon 
after  his  first  conviction.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  planning  to  reenter  the  political 
arena  soon,  possibly  to  oppose  his  one¬ 
time  political  ally.  Senator  Gerald  P. 
Nye,  for  the  Senatorship  in  1938. 


JURY  RETURNS  UBEL 
VERDICT  FOR  DAILY 


N.  Y.  Police  Captain  Asked  $500,000 
for  Editorial  in  Mirror  Printed 
During  Seabury  Probe — Daily 
Pleads  Right  of  Comment 


.U  jury  in  New  York  supreme  court 
last  week  quickly  returned  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
in  libel  actions 


brought  against 
the  newspaper  by 
John  \V.  Kenna, 
a  captain  in  the 
New  York  police 
department,  and 
his  mother,  Anna 
Kenna. 

The  suits  grew 
out  of  an  editorial 
in  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  Feb.  lb,  1931, 
in  the  midst  of 
the  investigation 
by  Samuel  Sea¬ 
bury  of  the  city 
magistrate  courts. 


BROUN  ANSWERS  A.P. 


men  wo-e  less  than  paid  by  the  Eagle, 
which  is  a  non-union  pressroom. 

“The  pressmen  concluded  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome  they  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  for  the  Beacon  for  the 
wage  rate  they  were  paying.’’ 


PIERROT  RESIGNS 

George  F.  Pierrot,  managing  editor 
of  The  American  Boy  magazine,  Detroit, 
and  former  newspaperman,  plans  to  re¬ 
sign  his  present  position  after  Jan.  1, 
it  was  announced  Dec.  21.  Until  spring, 
Mr.  Pierrot  plans  to  devote  his  time  to 
management  of  the  World  Adventure 
Series  lecture  programs  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  Franklin  M.  Reck, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Boy  staff  for  the  past  nine  years, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Pierrot  as  managing 
editor. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  signs  her  contract  as 
Mr.  Bourjaily  looks  on. 

dailv  diary  entitled  “My  Day.’’  The 
first  appearance  of  the  column  will  be 
Dec.  30. 

Out  of  her  busy  day,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
has  set  aside  a  half  hour  of  her  cus¬ 
tomary  tea-time  to  dictate  her  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  day  which  will  be  wired 
to  New  York  and  sent  out  by  night 
wire  for  release  the  following  day. 

The  wife  of  the  chief  executive  plans 
to  make  these,  her  first  daily  syndicated 
articles,  accounts  of  the  “news’’  events 
of  her  day,  including  her  impressions 
of  the  many  important  and  unimportant 
Iieople  she  meets. 

“Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  life  has  always  been 
a  busy  one,’’  Mr.  Bourjaily  said  in 
signing  her  contract.  “The  duties  of 
her  large  household  and  her  numerous 
family,  activities  related  to  welfare  and 
education,  the  affairs  of  women  and 
children  both  in  relation  to  their  homes 
and  to  their  concern  with  government, 
for  years  have  occupied  her  and  charged 
her  life  with  an  extensive  range  of  in¬ 
terests.  She  has  done  much  and 
thought  much;  and  it  has  been  an  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  that  she  should 
have  frequently  felt  impelled  to  write 
for  others  reports  of  her  undertakings 
and  of  lessons  she  has  learned  from 
them.’’ 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Bourjaily  suggested  the  daily  feature 
to  her  one  day  when  he  was  a  luncheon 
guest  at  the  White  House. 

She  agreed  to  try  it  for  a  two  weeks’ 
“dress  rehearsal.’’  She  confessed  at  the 
end  of  that  trial  period  that  she  had 
never  had  so  much  “fun"  writing.  She 
found  new  stimulation  in  her  work  when 
she  sat  down  each  evening  to  review 
her  day,  she  told  Mr.  Bourjaily.  He 
was  equally  pleased  with  the  results 
and  signed  a  long  term  contract  for 
the  feature. 


A.N.G.  President  Comments  on  Reply 
to  N.L.R.B.  Charges 

Heywood  Broun,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  issued  a 
statement  Dec.  19  on  the  answer  filed 
by  the  .\ssociated  Press  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  issued  by  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  in  the  case  of  Morris 
W’atson,  vice-president  of  the  guild, 
who  was  discharged  by  the  A.  P.  on 
Oct.  18.  Mr.  Broun  said; 

“The  answer  of  the  A.  P.,  through 
John  W.  Davis,  its  attorney,  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  except  for  two 
features. 

“At  the  start  the  A.  P.  says,  ‘National 
Labor  Relations  .\ct  is  not  in  truth  and 
fact  a  law.’  This  defy  cannot  be  di¬ 
rected  against  the  guild  but  against  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States.  We  didn’t 
write  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
It  happens  to  be  a  law  of  the  land. 

“In  the  second  place,  the  A.  P.  says 
that  when  Morris  Watson  is  ordereil 
back  to  work  the  freedom  of  the  press 
will  be  imperilled.  This  is  the  same 
desperate  cry  which  was  emitted  by 
many  newspapers  when  a  move  was 
made  to  stop  child  labor.  We  are  in 
this  fight  to  win  for  Watson  and  all 
other  workers  of  the  nation  and  estab¬ 
lish  for  all  time  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  organize  for  his  economic  better¬ 
ment.” 


HANDBILL  LAW  INVAUD 


Manheim  Kosenzwuq 

The  editorial  was 
lieaded ;  “How  to  Bank  $237,865  in  Six 
Years  on  an  Annual  Salary  of  $3,500!” 
and  told  of  Mrs.  Kenna  “wriggling  on 
the  cross  examiner’s  griddle’’  as  she 
“sought  to  explain”  her  and  her  son’s 
transactions.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
editorial^  that  possibly  some  of  the  cash 
in  the  Kenna  account  “is  held  in  escrow 
for  higher  ups.” 

Mr.  Kenna  charged  that  he  had  a 
good  reputation  in  the  police  department 
(he  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation)  and  that  the  article 
had  prevented  his  being  promoted  to 
captain  for  a  period  of  one  year.  He 
asked  $500,000  damages.  He  had  subse- 
ciuently  been  promoted  in  the  police  de- 
l>artment  by  the  then  Commissioner  of 
Police  Edward  P.  Mulrooney,  after  a 
firm  of  accountants  had  examined  the 
Kenna  records. 

Manheim  Rosenzweig,  attorney  for 
the  Mirror,  contended  that  the  hearing 
on  which  the  material  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  was  based  was  public,  and  that 
the  editorial  was  a  fair  and  true  report. 

It  was  also  offered  in  evidence  that 
the  Mirror  had  printed  an  account  of 
Kenna’s  promotion  to  captain,  comment¬ 
ing  that  Seahurv’s  previous  remarks  that 
St  me  of  the  higher-ups  in  the  police  de¬ 
partment  were  sharing  in  the  alleged 
graft  were  an  injustice  to  the  police 
officer. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
zweig  said  that  the  newspaper  was  not 
only  in  its  right  in  printing  the  editorial, 
but  that  it  was  its  duty  to  do  so.  He 
argued  that  the  issue  affected  all  news- 
jiapers. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  testified 
were  Seabury,  Mulrooney,  Emile  Gau- 
vreau,  then  editor  of  the  Mirror,  and 
Kenna. 


Texas  Appeals  Court  Holds  Harlin¬ 
gen  Ordinance  Unconstitutional 

The  Texas  court  of  criminal  appeals 
has  held  discriminatory  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Har¬ 
lingen  regulating  distribution  of  circu¬ 
lars,  some  of  which  the  ordinance  sought 
to  prohibit.  'The  law  was  attacked 
specifically  on  the  ground  that  while 
political  handbills  might  freely  be  scat¬ 
tered  on  streets  and  alleys  or  placed  on 
porches  and  automobiles  or  on  lawns, 
non-political  circulars  “equally  harmless 
and  inoffensive”  might  not  be. 

The  court  granted  to  George  Johns, 
who  had  been  fined  $1  for  violating  the 
ordinance,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  municipal  law  was  “unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  rights  guaranteed 
citizens  by  both  state  and  f^eral  con¬ 
stitutions.” 


CLAPPER  TO  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Bf 


Washington  Post  Columnist  to 
Succeeded  by  WsJtman 
tSpeeial  to  Editob  &  Puslishes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  24-^Ray- 
mond  Clapper,  columnist  and  chief  of’ 
the  National  News  Bureau  of  the 
fVashington  Post,  will  transfer  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  News  .Alliance,  Jan.  1. 
and  his  writings  will  thereafter  appear 
in  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Clap¬ 
per’s  column,  which  is  sjmdicated,  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  title,  “Between  You  and 
Me.” 

Its  new  caption  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Franklyn  Waltman,  Jr.,  will  succeed 
Qapper  as  director  of  the  national  news 
gathering  force  of  the  Post. 


WINS  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP 

Murat  Willis,  reporter  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Virginia,  class  of 
’35,  has  been  awarded  a  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Oxford  University, 


YOUNG’S  SUIT  DISMISSED 

Donald  M.  Young  of  Spokane,  who 
last  month  brought  suit  against  Trans¬ 
radio  Press  Service  for  $1,118  alleged 
due  on  back  salary,  commissions  and 
travelling  expenses,  has  accepted  a 
compromise  settlement,  his  attorney 
Michael  Kerley,  has  announced.  The 
suit  will  be  dismissed  in  Superior  Court, 
Mr,  Kerley  said. 


MISSED  DEATH  IN  BUS 

William  Bourne,  copy  reader  on  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  over¬ 
slept  and  missexi  by  five  minirtes  the 
Greyhound  bus  which  plunged  into  the 
Appomattox  River  near  Hopewell,  Va., 
carrying  14  persons  to  death.  Bourne 
had  planned  to  spend  th<:  day  in  Hope- 
well. 
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Don’t  miss  being  in  the  one  Reference  Book 
that  stands  on  the  desks  of  12,000  Newspaper, 
Agency  and  National  advertising  executives 
throughout  the  year. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER’S 
.  INTERNATIONAL  . 
YEAR  BOOK 

is  the  book  that  is  used  constantly  and  guides 
the  buying  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
newspaper  space,  PLUS  the  services,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  equipment  that  publishers  must  use 
in  their  plants. 

An  advertisement  in  this  book  will  be  ALIVE 
to  real  sales  possibilities  for  a  full  12  months, 
but  you  must  act  now. 

Regular  rates  apply.  Forms  close  January  18th. 
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ONE-TIME  PROMOTION  ON  CLASSIFIED 
BROUGHT  LINAGE,  PRESTIGE 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Celebrated  25  Years  of  Classified  Leader¬ 
ship  in  9  Want-Ad  Pages — Merchants  Given  Stars  to 
Show  Age  of  Establishments 


do  altogether  with  advertisers  and  the  Old  Time  Contest 

span  of  years  since  establishment  oi  ANOTHER  sidelight  was  concluiios 
their  businesses.  Further  copy  said;  r\  of  the  Tribune  Old  Time  Wa« 
“In  the  military,  naval  and  post-  Contest.  It  was  simply  a  letter, 
office  branches  of  the  United  States  writing  competition  among  those  who 
government  the  honorable  service  of  the  had  used  the  want  ads  to  good  advaa- 
u..  by-gone  years.  The  three  priie* 

winning  letters  were  published  at  the 
end  of  the  Appreciation  Number.  Win- 
ner  of  first  prize  was  Harry  Robinsoa 
His  letter  related  how,  in  1898,  he 
used  his  dog-and-goat-hitched  tandem  to 
draw  his  wagon  in  summer  and  sled 
in  winter  as  he  delivered  newspapers  to 
some  300  subscribers.  When  forced  to 
move  to  ihe  country,  he  found  a  buyer 
fieJ^l  for  the  goat  through  a  want  ad  in  the 

_ Selling  price  was  ten  dollan. 

But  the  coachman  of  the  buyer  didn’t 
get  along  with  the  goat  so,  in  due  time, 
gave  back  the  animal  to  young  Robin- 
.  He  concluded ; 

‘Truth  is  that  your  advertisement 
The  number  of  made  me  ten  bucks  richer,  and  the  re¬ 
years  uniting  after  the  deal  made  boy,  goat 
and  dog  happy.” 

«  *  « 

“Honesty  Is  the  Best — ” 

TThe  Los  Angeles  Times  recently 
paid  a  reward  of  $100  to  a  classi¬ 
fied  reader  who  was  responsible  for 
the  conviction  of  a  business  opportunity 
want  ad  user  for  violation  of  the  Cor- 
Iiorate  Securities  Act.  The  reward  hu 
been  posted  by  the  newspaper  for  more 
.  .  than  a  vear,  but  prior  to  this  case  there 

which  is  a  little  higher  than  regular  i,ad  been  no  claimants, 
classified  rates.  The  classified  section  J.  B.  McCormick,  classified  advertis- 
that  day  was  said  to  have  been  the  ing  manager,  handed  the  check  to  Meade 
largest  in  the  city  in  recent  years.  Dillon  of  Glendale.  Cal.  Dillon  had 

*  *  *  complained  to  the  district  attorney  that 

Sixteenth  Column  lie  had  lieen  induced  to  invest  in  a  man- 

THE  last  column  of  each  classified  ufacturing  concern  with  the  offer  of  a 
spread  w-as  given  to  18  half-column  steady  salaried  job  and  a  share  in  the 
cuts  of  advertisers.  Columns  were  profits,  but  that  pay  checks  failed  to 
headed.  “These  Advertisers  Appreciate  materialize. 

the  Value  of  Tribune  Want  Ads.”  A  complaint  was  issued  and  the  head 

Cut-lines  identified  each  man  with  his  of  the  concern  convicted,  whereupon 
firm.  Dillon  made  his  claim  to  the  Times. 


individual  is  recognized  by  service  stars 
or  bars  placed  upon  the  uniform,  each 
star  or  bar  indicating  five  years. 

“This  APPRECT.\TION  DAY  num- 

/^N  the  last  Sunday  in  November,  in  the  western  half  of  the  Twin  Cities,  her  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  Want 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  staged  On  that  day  classified  occupied  over  .\d  Section  is  issued  in  celebration  of 

one  of  those  meritorious  one-time  cam-  nine  pages  of  its  section.  On  the  back  the  25th  year  of  the  Tribune’s  ascend- 

paigns  based  on  a  worthy  idea  which  page  appeared  a  promotion  ad  which  ancy  in  the  classified  advertising  field  of 

was  the  foundation  for  extra  space  sold.  Minneapolis.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
Captioned,  “For  25  Consecutive  Years  ago  the  Tribune  was  beginning  its  cHmb 

the  Tribune  Has  Led  All  Minneapolis  toward  the  dominance  in  this  "  ‘ 

Papers  in  Classified  Advertising!”  it  which  it  has  so  firmly  held  during  all  Tribune, 
drew  comparisons  of  field  shares  among  these  years. 

local  papers  during  1910,  1911,  and  from  “To  those  firms  whose  use  of  Trib- 
1932  to  the  current  period.  une  Want  Ads  has  made  this  growth 

*  *  *  jiossible,  the  Tribune  awards  the  stars  son. 

Agency  LUting*  which  appear  at  the  top  of  advertise- 

A  THIRD  of  the  promotion  space  ments  in  this  section. 

was  given  to  reproduction  of  the  stars  indicates  the  number  of  , 
catalogs  of  nine  classified  advertising  elapsing  since  these  firm  first  began  to 
agencies  well  known  to  classified  man-  t'tjc  c'tadc  Aorviri? 

agers.  Each,  of  course,  listed  the  Trib- 

une  in  its  selected  group  of  metro-  AD\  ERTISEMENTS. 

politan  papers.  Arrows  pointing  to  Most  stars  were  awarded  to  Boutells, 
“Minneapolis  Tribune”  on  the  circulars  ?  furniture  store^  whose  full-col^umn  ad 
contained  the  names  of  the  respective  celebration  of  its  own  63rd  Anni- 
agencies.  versary  Sale  contained  13  of  the  five- 

•  •  •  point  emblems. 

What  the  Star*  Mean  Mr.  Block's  staff  sold  the  service 

OY  no  means  was  commercial  interest  stars  at  the  classified  display  rate. 


in>f  Mtawfapalia  fwi>n  grtbawr 


Page  showing  rating  stars 


Th  e  Spokane  Market  is  a 
HOT  SPOT  for  Sales 


OF  BIG  payrolls  resulting  from  the 
$63,000,000  government  dam  at  Grand 
Coulee  in  Spokane's  A.  B.  C.  trade  area.  Because  of  substantial 
increases  in  prices  for  Spokane  area  silver,  lead,  zinc,  lumber, 
wheat,  apples,  live  stock,  and  other  basic  products.  Because 
Spokane's  department  store  sales  gains,  1935  over  1934,  are 
leading  all  other  Pacific  Northwest  cities;  and  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  car  loadings  is  more  than  double  the  national  average. 
Because  such  indices  as  new  automobile  sales,  postal  receipts, 
office  and  home  rentals,  wholesale  business  and  bank  trans¬ 
actions  are  all  favorable;  and  because  the  522  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Spokane  market  are  closely  covered  by  two 
outstanding  newspapers — The  Spokesman-Review  and  ^ 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle — over  90,000  combined  circula-  i 
tion  (85%  LNduplicated,  Polk)  I 

for  101,247  urban  families  .. 

in  the  Spokane  ^  ^ 

trade  area. 


A  Bit  of 
Spokane’s 
Business  Section 


TliESpoK£saiAN-REViEW“$itioluine  PttUy 


MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Ik.  —  New  York — Qucaito — Detroit— Kansas  City  —  Boston  —  San  FraKisco  — Los  Angeles 
ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPER  COLOR,  Inc.  —  Color  in  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  Magazine  and  Comic  Sections 
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^KEYSTONE  STATE 

Prepares  to  Continue  Wide 
Business  Gains through  1936 

All  fields  of  business,  trade,  industry  and  employment  are  putting  on  the 
finishing  touches  preparatory  to  another  year’s  signal  advance  toward  “final 
recovery.’’ 

Nearly  every  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  68  reporting  major  industries,  scored 
large  gains  or  held  their  own  during  the  past  year.  Notable  increases 
particularly  are  shown  in  steel  and  iron,  textiles,  glass,  cement,  and  allied 
industries  employing  more  than  a  million  workers  alone — with  production 
“up”  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  some  cases.  Payrolls  and  employment  have 
risen  prop)ortionately. 

Which  in  turn  has  doubled,  and  in  some  sections  even  tripled,  potential 
buying  power  advances  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  This  is  reflected  in 
retail  gains  rising  to  10  per  cent  or  more  in  many  areas. 

Twenty  such  areas  with  a  county  population  of  4,424,747,  which  includes  22 
important  Pennsylvania  cities  are  presented  here  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
major  intra-state  Group-Markets  of  1936. 

These  22  thriving  Pennsylvania  trade  centers  had  city  retail  sales  of 
$260,435,000  in  1933  (U.  S.  Census,  latest  figures)  through  12,062  outlets. 

Any  market  with  such  a  volume  of  business  is  one  of  the  national  advertisers’ 
prizes  of  the  New  Year. 

The  23  papers  named  here  are  leaders  in  their  trading  territories.  To  them 
goes  the  principal  credit  for  the  successful  introduction  of  most  of  to-day’s 
outstanding  nationally  sold  brands.  “Ask  any  National  Advertiser”  why — 
or  contact  these  papers.  Their  answers  and  advice — mean  consistent  profit 
in  this  Great  Group-Market — for  1936. 


Win  PENNSYLVANIA  TRADE  through 
these  PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPERS 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 
lation  lines  lines 

***AUoona  Mirror . (E)  27,347  .09  .09 

tttBoaver  Falls  News  Tribune . (E)  8,532  .05  .05 

***Cliansbersbarg  Public-Opinion . (E)  6,912  .05  .05 

***Chester  Times . (E)  22.040  .09  .08 

tttOearfield  Progress . (E)  5,900  .045  .045 

ttt^^nnellsrille  Courier . (E)  6,910  .05  .05 

tttGettysburg  Times . (E)  5,343  .04  .04 

fCreensburg  Review-Tribune . (ME)  11,447  .06  .06 

ttfHaaleton  Plain  Speaker . )/«..  99^.  na  n7 

tttHaaleton  Standard-Sentinel . |(E)  22,463  .08  .07 

tttlodiana  Gaaette . (E)  9,214  .06  .06 

ttfEebanon  News-Times . (E)  11,664  .05  .05 

***McKeesport  DaUy  News . (E)  18,732  .075  .075 

***Meadville  Tribune-Republican . (ME)  8,323  .05  .05 

***NorrUtown  Times  Herald . (E)  13,851  .09  .07 

***Scranton  Times . (E)  51,089  .15  .14 

tttTowanda  Daily  Review . (M)  5,550  .045  .04 

tttWarren  Times . (E)  7,990  .05  .05 

***WBshington  Observer  and  Reporter. ...  (ME)  16,320  .07  .07 

***West  Cheater  Local  News . (E)  10,194  .05  .05 

***Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader . (E)  29,040  .08  .08 

tttWUliamsport  Snn-Gaaette  &  Bulletin. .  (ME)  25,843  .10  .10 

tttYork  DUpatch . (E)  21,266  .07  .07 

tPublishera’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1934. 

***A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1935. 
tttPublishers’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1935. 
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I  Authentic  News 


Complete,  accurate  and  recent  information  on  industry  and  its 
relationships  to  society,  always  a  fundamental  element  of  enlight¬ 
ening  journalism,  is  more  important  today  than  ever  in  the  past. 
Our  philosophies  of  government  and  of  business  have  altered  radi¬ 
cally  since  1930.  The  extent  is  little  realized  even  hv  those  most 
responsible  for  the  changes,  but  a  thorough  appreciation  of  these 


Aeronautical  Chamber  of 
f  ommeree  of  Ameriea.  ln«*. 

The  Chamber  is  the  trade  asscKdation  for  the 
aviation  industry.  Publishes  the  Aircraft  Year 
Book,  standard  reference  work;  maintains  complete* 
information  libraiy*  concerning  all  branches  of  avia¬ 
tion  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  Phone: 
Circle  7-6880. 


American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute 

Is  a  trade  association  representing  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  The  Institute  collects  statistics  on 
many  phases  of  the  industry’s  activities,  including 
production  and  employment,  as  well  as  engaging  in 
special  studies  and  surveys.  Information  developed 
by  the  Institute  is  available  through  releases,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  the  publication  STEEL  FACTS.  Address: 
3306  Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


American  Tariff  League 

Walter  R.  Peabody,  Secretary — Research  and 
education  efforts  in  favor  of  protective  tariff  policy. 
Publishers  of  tariff  literature,  including  Monthly 
Bulletin  (Factual)  and  Supplement  (Editorial). 
Special  studies  such  as  effects  of  trade  agreements, 
Japanese  competition,  etc.  Address:  25  West  13r<l 
Street,  New  York, 


AMSociation  of  American 
Railroads 

I'hc  organization  of  the  railroads  for  ouuperati\  e 
action  in  matters  of  operations  and  maintenance, 
car  service,  traffic,  finance,  accounting,  taxation  and 
valuation,  law,  research  and  economic  study,  with 
technical  divisions  dealing  with  all  phases  of  rail¬ 
roading.  Publications,  reports  and  releases  issueii 
by  the  Association.  The  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  a  statistical  organization,  has  library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all  at  Associa¬ 
tion  headquarters.  Address:  Transportation  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Associnted  Businetis  PnperM 

Editors  of  the  135  publication  members  in  this 
group  gladly  co-operate  through  the  association  in 
making  available  business  facts  in  the  ffelds  they 
serve.  The  association  has  recently  conducted  fim- 
damental  studies  available  in  pamphlet  form,  cover¬ 
ing  social  legislation,  securities  legislation  and  RFC, 
Federal  Reserve  and  FHA  financing.  Address:  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York, 


AfiH<M*iat«Hl  Wool  Induiftrioff 

A  i*ooperative  trganization  representing  wool 
growers,  wool  dealers  and  wool  textile  manufac¬ 
turers.  Information  and  editorial  material,  concern¬ 
ing  new  developments  in  fabrics  and  merchandisf* 
made  of  wool,  from  both  fashion  and  utility  points 
of  view,  is  available  from  this  association.  Address: 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone: 
Ashland  4-7422.  Ernest  C.  Morse,  Gen.  Director. 


Better  Vision  Institute 


An  organization  for  the  preservation  of  Eye-sight. 
Issues  folders,  charts,  and  Bulletins  on  conditions  on 
the  Optical  Industry.  Releases  programs  to  radio 
stations,  the  press,  and  magazines.  For  additional 
information  write  to  BETTER  VISION  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  Inc.,  Suite  2020  RCA  Bldg.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 


Western  Railways’  Committee  on 
Public  Relations 

P.  G.  Otterback,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman, 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  development  and  problems  of  the  railroad 
industry.  Address:  105  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

Is  the  trade  association  of  the  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Industry.  Among  its  objects  are  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  and  making  available  to  the  members  and 
the  public  of  factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electric  industry.  Address:  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Foreign  Policy  Association 
Publications 


Supplement  news  sources  on  world  affairs.  F.  P.  A. 
Reports  (issued  every  2  weeks) — research  studies  of 
international  questions.  F.  P.  A.  Bulletins  (issued 
weekly) — comments  on  the  issues  of  the  week  by 
specialists.  Headline  Books  (six  titles) — discussion 
of  the  facts  behind  the  headline  (illustrated).  84 
publications  for  $5.00  a  year.  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


Foreign  Affairs  i 

Government  Service  i 

Manufacturing  \ 
Publishing  f 
Railroads  / 


Travel  ./^i  h 


Committee  on  Public*  Relation* 
of  tbe  Eastern  Railroads 

J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Vice-Chairman.  Address:  143 
Liberty  Street,  New  York.  Telephone:  Barday 
7-6350. 
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^derQnce  Sources  I 


new  ideas  and  their  implications  is  vital  in  a  nation  which  is  based 
upon  an  informed  public  opinion. 

The  organizations  listed  below  offer  their  co-operation  to  editors. 
They  are  the  creation  of  responsible  members  of  their  respective 
groups,  as  centers  of  authoritative  information  concerning  their 
special  interests. 


Tariff 
^  Wool 
Aviation 
Religion 
Electric  Power 
Recreation 
Investment 

HACHINERy 

Chemistry 


Institute  of  Foreign  Travel 

Ofticial  Joint  Public  Information  of  all  Trans- 
\tlantic  Passenger  Lines.  Exclusive  travel  articles 
sod  (x>luinns  to  newspapers  sent  gratis.  Address: 
80  Broad  Street,  New  Yrok  City. 


tilyeerine  Producers’ 
Association 

(•lycerine  has  a  thousand  uses — in  medicine,  cos¬ 
metics,  food,  l)everage8,  industry.  Technical,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  human-interest  data  of  special  value  to 
food  page,  women’s  i^age,  science,  health  and  busi¬ 
ness  editors  sent  on  request,  .\ddre88:  .381  F'ourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

★ 

Matthinery  and  Allied  Produttts 
Institute 

John  VV.  O’ljeary,  President — A  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  economic,  legislative  and  social  importance 
as  related  to  the  capital  goods  industries  and  tech¬ 
nological  advancement,  particularly  the  relation  of 
machine  production  to  employment,  prices  and 
standard  of  living.  Address:  221  North  I.aSalle 
Street,  (’hicago. 

★ 

Mandeville  Press  Bureau 

Official  news,  feature  and  photographic  represen¬ 
tatives  for  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia.  Press 
llepresentatives  for  Eastern  Steamship  Lines.  Offi¬ 
cial  source  for  economic  and  financial  data,  news  and 
feature  articles  of  the  Glass  Container  Association  of 
America  and  chemical  fertilizer  industry.  Address: 
6  East  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Telephone: 
Murray  HiU  2-3900. 


Mctiraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Service  Bureau.  Regular  and  special 
information  from  23  technical  and  business  publica¬ 
tions  covering  12  major  branches  of  industry,  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade,  including:  Utilities,  construction, 
aviation,  mass  transportation,  mining,  radio  and 
electronics,  factory  management,  food,  power  pro¬ 
duction,  metal  markets,  machine  tools,  textiles, 
chemicals  and  general  business.  Address:  330  West 
12nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IVational  Association  of 
Manufacturers 

Source  of  information  and  news  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  “The  Voice  of  American  In¬ 
dustry’’  periodically  to  every  daily  paper  editor. 
“Industrial  Press  Service’’  every  week  to  weekly 
papers,  presenting  the  manufacturing  news  and 
viewpoint.  Address:  11  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  I.aw  Office,  Investment  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


The  IVational  Conference 
of  flews  and  Christians 

For  Justice,  Amity,  Understand in<i  and  ('.oofteration 
Among  Protestants,  C.atholics  and  Jews 
r,()-( Chairmen:  Newton  D.  Baker.  C.arlton  J.  H. 
Hayes,  Roger  W.  Straus;  Everett  R.  Clinchy,  Ph.D., 
Director.  N.  C.  J.  C.  NEWS  SERVICE  supplies 
daily  newspapers  with  complete  religious  news  and 
feature  service.  Endorsed  by  leaders  of  all  faiths. 
( )nly  service  of  its  kind.  Editors  testify  to  value  in 
increasing  reader  interest.  Robert  A.  Ashworth, 
.  Editor;  2S9  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


National  Rcc^rcation  Association 

Free  information  by  mail  and  consultation  on 
parks,  playgrounds,  all  amateur  sports  facilities, 
community  centers,  drama,  music,  nature  activities, 
crafts,  home  play,  physical  education.  Conducts 
local  surveys  and  training  courses  and  nationad  con¬ 
ference.  Regional  representatives.  Publishes  stat¬ 
istics,  manuals,  bulletins,  RECREATION  magazine. 
Supported  by  memberships  and  contributions. 
Address:  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Radio  Institute  of  the 
Audible  Arts 

Founded  over  a  year  ago  by  Philco  Radio  & 
Television  Corporation  to  further  advancement  of 
education,  art  and  music  in  radio  broadcasting.  The 
Radio  Institute  of  the  Audible  Arts  furnishes  to 
editors,  without  charge,  monthly  program  bulletins 
of  recommended  radio  programs,  studies  by  author¬ 
ities  of  various  phases  of  radio — music,  children’s 
programs,  drama,  etc.;  special  background  articles, 
and  in  general,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  broad  cultural  and  social  phases  of  the 
radio.  Pitts  Sanborn,  Director.  Address:  80 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Womeu  luvestors  IN 
America^  luc. 

Cathrine  Curtis,  National  Director — The  only 
woman’s  national  organization  foimded  upon  the 
subject  of  Finance  and  educational  and  protective  in 
its  activities.  Cooperation  offered  editors  in  assem¬ 
bling  editorial  material  on  fmancial,  legislative,  and 
investment  fundamentals  presented  for  the  woman 
investor  whether  she  be  wage  earner,  property 
owner,  or  home  maker.  Address:  535  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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PRE  -  CHRISTMAS  BUYING  WAS  HEAVY; 
HUGE  GAINS  IN  SOME  SECTIONS 


New  York  Retailers  Aroused'  Over  Sales  Tax — Des  Moines  Store 
Providing  “Cheap**  Dancing — Changes  in  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Retail  volume  for  the  week  before 
Christmas  showed  good  gains  over 
a  year  ago  in  most  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

The  estimate  of  a  9.5  per  cent  gain 
for  the  first  half  of  the  month,  made  as 
a  result  of  the  survey  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  pointing  to  a  20  per  cent 
gain  for  the  whole  month — by  naive  sta¬ 
tisticians  who  figured  that  the  gain  for 
the  whole  month  should  be  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  increase  for  a  half 
month ! 

Seriously,  there  is  good  ground  for 
expecting  that  the  whole  month  will 
show  a  better  rate  than  the  first  12 
business  days,  just  because  of  the  ac¬ 
celeration  of  buying  as  the  holidays  get 
nearer. 

It  seems  to  be  indicative  of  a  changed 
(possibly  improved)  attitude  toward 
business  that  the  NRDGA  estimate  was 
met  not  so  much  with  hurrahs  as  with 
analysis  and  questions.  New  York  re¬ 
tailers — notably  Grover  Whalen  of 
Wanamaker’s  and  Michael  Schaap  of 
Bloomingdale’s — were  quick  to  remind 
the  Mayor  that  the  New  York  sales  tax 
had  made  it  impossible  for  their  stores 
to  show  any  such  gains,  or  any  gains  at 
all.  The  tax  has  worked  two  ways — 
increasing  sales  for  part  of  the  19.14 
period  which  is  used  as  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison,  and  decreasing  them  in  the  19.15 
period.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  stores 
for  the  first  half  of  the  month  showed  a 
decrease  in  volume  of  3.3  per  cent  from 
1934  same  period,  according  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  local  report.  In  northern 
New  Jersey  the  decrease  was  only  0.4 
per  cent — no  sales  tax  there  last  year, 
and  this  year  the  tax  was  revoked  in 
time  to  help  holiday  trade. 

The  NRDGA  average  9.5  per  cent 
gain  breaks  up  by  regions  like  this : 
New  England,  up  7  per  cent;  Middle 
Atlantic,  up  8  per  cent;  Middle  West, 
up  10  per  cent;  South,  up  9  per  cent; 
and  Far  West,  up  7  per  cent.  A  mere 
inspection  shows  that  the  survey  must 
have  been  predominantly  by  number  f>f 
stores  and  by  store  volume  in  the  M  iddle 
West,  as  that  is  the  only  region  with  a 
rate  as  high  as  the  reported  average. 

The  third  whole  week  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  first  two  of  the  month  and 
in  it  there  were  good  gains  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  district — possibly 
enough  to  offset  the  decline  of  the  first 
fortnight.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  were  huge  gains  over  a  year 
ago. 


The  Westchester  County  Liquor  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  have  carried  even  fur¬ 
ther  their  objection  to  business  escaping 
them  by  buying  outside  the  state.  They 
have  been  arresting  dwellers  in  West¬ 
chester  who  bought  liquor  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  One  of  these  arrests — of  a  woman 
with  Connecticut  liquor  in  her  West¬ 
chester  car — has  resulted  in  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  New  York  dealers 
from  molesting  Connecticut  dealers  and 
from  “congregating,  loitering  or  lying 
in  wait”  in  Connecticut  to  detect  New 
Yorkers  buying  liquor.  This  is  a 
strange  twist  to  interstate  commerce. 
The  New  York  law  against  transporting 
liquor  from  one  state  to  another  was 
probably  meant  to  apply  only  to  dealers. 
The  arrests  have  b^n  based  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  the  law  applied  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers. 


un  the  project.  But  this  unusual  service  has 
made  of  Younkers’  in  Des  Moines  a  social 
institution,  a  rendezvous  for  women’s  groups 
like  .Marshall  Field’s  in  Chicago  and 
-McCreery’s  in  Pittsburgh. 

— I  wonder  if  the  wise  editor  is  right 
that  it  can’t  possibly  pay. 

The  wide  interests  of  a  big  depart¬ 
ment  store  naturally  develop  unusual 
news  and  promotion  angles.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  recent  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
advertisement  in  Boston  newspapers  had 
a  head  that  read: 

“The  Gentleman  Thought  We  W’ere 
a  Construction  Company.”  Then — 
“We  don’t  blame  him.  It  never  crossed 
his  mind  that  a  department  store  would 
build  some  $ltX).0(MI  worth  of  houses 
just  to  show  its  Public  how  simply  its 
Public  could  do  the  same.” 


licity  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  after  1*. 
ing  merchandise  manager  for  Lonl  i 
Taylor.  * 

Next  September  Dr.  Harold  Gunn 
Shields,  now  assistant  dean  of  tht 
School  of  Business.  University  of  Qg. 
cago,  will  become  director  of  the  Printt 
School  of  Store  Service  Education  in 
Simmons  College.  Boston.  He  will  snc. 
ceed  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Priiw 
founder  of  the  Prince  school,  who  dka 
last  June. 


KNX  SIGNS  STIPULATIONS 


Home  decoration,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Julian  Messner,  Inc., 
is  an  excellent  practical  tKK>k  by  Ross 
Stewart  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane  decorating 
staff  and  John  Gerald  of  the  B.  Altman 
decoration  bureau.  Extra-critical  critics 
say  it  is  weak  on  the  modernist  stuff, 
but  that  won’t  affect  its  usefulness  for 
most  retailers. 


American  stores  co.  sales  for 

.  four  weeks  ending  Nov.  30  this 
year  were  1.8  per  cent  better  than  a 
year  ago.  For  the  11  months  the  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  was  only  0.9  per 
cent. 

Interstate  Department  Stores  report 
sales  this  November  13.4  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  For  ten  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  February  the 
rate  of  increase  over  last  year  same 
l>eriod  was  only  0.7  per  cent. 

Jewel  Tea  Company’s  sales  this  No¬ 
vember  were  4.1  per  cent  better  than  a 
year  ago;  for  48  weeks  the  gain  over 
last  year  was  9.1  per  cent. 


There  is  so  much  bunk  about 
“stores  as  institutions”  that  it  is  a 


COMPARE  with  the  chain  store  fig¬ 
ures  given  in  this  department  last 
week  these  from  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
Twenty-four  chains  (including  two 
mail-order  houses)  had  aggregate  sales 
this  November  that  were  13.9  per  cent 
more  than  year  ago.  For  11  months  the 
aggregate  sales  of  the  same  24  were 
10.5  per  cent  more  than  in  ’34.  The 
mail-order  houses  were  up  19.3  per  cent 
for  November  and  20.9  per  cent  for  the 
11  months.  By  groups  the  apparel 
chains  showed  the  greatest  gains  for 
November — 15.5  per  cent.  Grocery 
chains  were  next  in  rate  of  gain — 12.1 
per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
on  grocery  chain  store  sales  for  Nov¬ 
ember  show  a  gain  of  nly  354  per  cent 
ver  November,  1934,  with  11  months’ 
.sales  up  only  4  per  cent  from  last  year. 

Internal  revenue  figures  for  Novem¬ 
ber  and  for  the  five  months  of  the 
Bureau’s  fiscal  year  show  great  in¬ 
creases  in  the  sales  of  both  liquor  and 
tobacco.  For  the  five  months  the  in¬ 
crease  in  liquor  tax  income  was  $42,- 
270,028  more  than  a  year  ago,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  24  i^r  cent.  For  the 
five  months  ending  with  November  the 
gain  in  income  from  tobacco  taxes  was 
$17,251,589,  which  was  almost  9  per 
cent. 

New  York  retailers  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  fuss  over  the  city  sales  tax. 


real  pleasure  to  read  and  transcribe  the 
following  paragraprfis  from  Anna  Steese 
Richardson's  article  on  ’’‘Debating,  Din¬ 
ing  and  Dancing,”  in  the  January  issue 
of  IVotnan’s  Home  Comhanion: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  solved  the  problem 
of  dancing  at  moderate  cost  for  its  younK 
people.  The  management  of  a  long-established 
department  store  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district  opens  its  tearoom  at  six  o’clock  for 
dinner  dancing  every  night  except  Sundays 
and  holidays.  For  the  modest  sum  of  one  dol¬ 
lars  it  serves  a  savory  four -course  dinner  with 
dance  music  by  a  nine-piece  orchestra,  plus 
a  ticket  to  any  one  of  three  first-class  mo¬ 
tion  picture  houses.  The  night  I  was  there 
the  handsome  old-fashioned  Georgian  room 
with  its  glowing  chandeliers  was  thronged 
with  young  people — and  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
their  elders. 

By  nine  o’clock  the  dinner  crowd  scattered 
to  the  movie  houses,  more  rugs  had  been 
rolled  back  to  make  larger  dancing  spaces, 
and  young  people  b^an  to  pour  in  for  what 
is  termed  the  “late  dance’’  which  runs  from 
nine-thirty  until  twelve  midnight.  The  cost  of 
this  is  one  dollar  a  couple.  Soft  drinks  and 
sandwiches  may  be  purchased  but  no  liquor  it 
served.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  found  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  large  class  of  young  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  fee  for 
dancing. 

Since  the  management  of  the  store  must  keep 
one  of  its  many  entrances  open,  with  special 
elevators  running  and  guards  on  duty  on 
each  floor,  it  cannot  possibly  make  money 


PERSONALS — Oswald  \V.  Kiiauth 
on  Feb.  1  will  succeed  Samuel  W. 
Reyburn  as  president  of  the  .Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation.  Mr.  Reybum 
will  become  chairman  of  the  board — 
a  new  office.  Mr.  Knauth  studied  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  taught  econo¬ 
mics  at  Princeton,  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  for  a  dozen  years  was  with 
Macy’s.  New  York,  first  as  consulting 
economist  and  last  as  treasurer.  For 
a  few  months  this  year  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau 
in  New  York. 

On  the  same  date  there  will  b-  an¬ 
other  important  change  in  the  .ADGC. 
Edw-in  R.  Dibrell  will  resign  as  vice- 
president  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  consultant  in  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  .Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation  for  six  ;md  a  half  years. 
Before  that  he  was  director  of  pub- 


FTC  Continuing  lU  Drive  on  Uaftir 
Medical  Ad  Practice* 

In  furtherance  of  its  drive  against 
unfair  advertising  practices  on  the  air, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
signed  stipulations  with  KNX-Holly- 
wixxl  which  agrees  to  abide  by  action  1  I 
taken  by  the  Federal  body  in  eliminat-  |  ^ 
ing  “certain  unfair  advertising  prac-  |tion  ui 
tices”  of  several  medical  accounts.  1  p,,p 

The  F.  T.  C.  has  previously  entered  * 
into  stipulations  with  the  following  ^ 
companies  to  cease  and  desist  unfair  lU  pt 
practices :  Nourishine  Manufacturing  tion,  t 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Germania  Tea  Ca,  ,.mho( 
Minneapolis;  Old  Mission  Tablet  Co., 
Pasadena,  Cal. ;  Ken’s  Better  Visitkm 
Institute,  Los  Angeles;  and  Tablet 
Sixty-Six  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

WTRC-Elkhart,  Itid.,  has  agreed  to 
aliide  by  a  stipulation  previously  enterd 
into  by  the  Conley  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn.,  with  the  F.  T.  C.,  to  desist 
certain  false  representations  in  adver¬ 
tising  of  “The  Hemp  Bodi-Massager.” 


NAMED  FASHION  EDITOR 

Miss  Vivian  Sweet,  who  has  been 
conducting  the  “Susan  Tracy”  shopping 
column  in  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  editorial  department,  where  she 
will  be  Sunday  women’s  fashion  and 
beauty  editor.  Her  successor  as  “Susan 
Tracy”  is  Miss  Edvarndine  Hillyer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Inland  Topics,  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  as 
fashion  writer. 
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JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 
ORGANIZATION 


represents  more  than  one 
hundred  important*  non- 
competinf  publications 
in  Latin  America*  in 
Europe*  in  Australia*  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the 
Far  East. 


JOSHUA  S.  POWERS*  Inc. 
ttOS**l4tiidSkMi  NM>y«baiv 


Loii4oa 

Bueno*  Aire* 


Perl*  Berlin 

Rio  de  Janeiro 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


OF 


Editor  &  Publisher 


(JULY  -  DECEMBER) 

CAREFULLY  INDEXED 


Will  be  ready  in  January 


I 


N  reply  to  an  insistent  and  growing  demand.  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  now  prepared  to  supply  cloth  and 
leatherette  volumes  of  the  weekly  issues  at  the  end 
of  each  six  months  of  the  year,  accompanied  hy  a 
thoroughly  topical  index. 


These  hound  volumes  are  an  attractive  addition  to 
any  desk  or  library,  especially  appropriate  for  news¬ 
paper  libraries,  advertising  offices  and  schools  of 
journalism. 


Each  hoiik  will  contain  between  fifteen  and  seventeen 
hundred  pages  and  *s  ready  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  middle  of  July. 


Advanced  orders  are  required.  Make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  for  the  July-December  volume  now. 


Price  $15.00  per  Year  :  $7.50  per  Volume 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
CONTEST  FOR  1935 


The  guiding  purpose  in  this, 
the  fifth  annual  contest  for 
the  best  in  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  has  been  to  provide 
as  wide  an  interest  as  possible  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion,  with  emphasis  on  campaigns 
embaying  a  definite  plan  or  pre¬ 
senting  the  newspaper  and  its  mar¬ 
ket  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  general  rules,  regulations 
and  conditions  of  this  contest,  as 
given  below,  are  the  same  as  in 
previous  years,  and  after  full  and 
careful  consideration,  have  been 
approved  by  the  Officers  of  the 


National  Promotion  and  Research 
Managers  Association  of  America. 

Entries  will  be  welcomed  from 
all  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  regardless  of 
their  size  or  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  While  there  are  no  rigid 
,  rules  as  to  mounting  or  otherwise 
displaying  entered  material,  it  is 
obvious  that  ads  or  folders  simply 


THE  JURY  OF  AWARDS 

Wm.  H.  Johns,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Wilfred  W.  Fry,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  Advertising. 

Sturges  Dorrance,  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co. 

H.  K.  McCann,  McCann-Erickson  Co. 

Ken  R.  Dyke,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Paul  Hollister,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Paul  B.  West,  Pres.,  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
Wm.  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  DuPont,  DeNemours  &  Co. 

John  C.  Wood,  B.  Altman  Co. 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  Pepperell  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  E.  Witzleben,  Dir.  Adv.,  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Allan  T.  Preyer,  Vick  Chemical  Co. 

David  M.  Davies,  Seagram  Distillers  Corp. 

Robert  J.  Flood,  National  Biscuit  Co. 

J.  A.  Donan,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
Stuart  Peabody,  The  Borden  Co. 

E.  J.  Finneran,  National  Dairy  Products  Co. 

SuppUmtntal  announctimnt  will  bi  mad*  January  4th 


mounted  upon  a  firm  backing  and 
properly  labeled  as  to  the  classifi¬ 
cations  for  which  they  are  entered 
will  be  more  easily  handled  and 
evaluated  than  a  collection  of  loose 
pages.  Uniformity  of  mounting 
and  labeling  all  the  entries  of  a 
single  newspaper  was  also  found 
helpful  to  the  judges  in  last  year’s 
contest. 

A  silver  loving  cup  and  a  bronze 
plaque  will  be  awarded  as  first 
prize  for  best  all  around  newspaper 
promotion  in  the  year  1935. 

The  former  silver  cup,  having 
been  won  three  times  by  The  New 
York  Daily  News,  becomes  the 
permanent  property  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 

Certificates  of  Distinguished 
Merit  and  Honorable  Mention 
will  be  awarded  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  as  second  and  third  prizes. 

The  plaque  and  the  certificates 
of  distinguished  merit  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  remain  the  property 
of  the  individual  newspapers. 


Awards  will  be  made  For  the  Following  groups  oF  promotion: 


1.  The  best  all-around  promotion  work  conducted  during  the  year 
1935,  including  all  phases  of  promotion — circulation,  advertising, 
direct  mail,  research,  etc.  The  determining  factors  will  be:  The 
extent  of  the  campaign,  attractiveness  of  layouts,  and  art  work,  and 
the  value  of  the  copy.  'The  winner  of  the  first  prize  will  receive  an 
inscribed  silver  cup  and  plaque.  The  plaque  will  remain  in  permanent 
possession.  The  cup  will  be  held  for  one  year  and  passed  to  the  winner 
of  the  next  award.  A  newspaper  winning  the  cup  for  three  years  will 
win  permanent  possession.  Tne  second  prize  will  be  a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention. 

2.  For  the  best  all-atound  promotion  work  under  the  auspices  of  a 
regional  or  territorial  association  or  of  a  group  of  newspapers  under 
common  ownership,  the  determining  factors  to  be  as  above  stated. 
Two  certificates  will  be  awarded,  one  for  first  prize,  and  one  for 
honorable  mention. 

3.  For  each  of  the  following  divisions  there  will  be  certificates  for 
first  and  second  places.  The  determining  factor  in  each  case  will  be 
the  value  of  the  advertising — copy,  layout  and  art  work  all  being 
considered.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  the  aavertisements  or  printed  matter 
within  each  group  must  have  b^n  actually  published  during  1935. 

Advertisements  For  Circulation 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  circulation  purposes. 
This  may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for 
circulation  purposes.  This  may  refer  to  any  one  feature  or  one  depart¬ 
ment,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Advertisements  For  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  directed  to  advertisers  and 


appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
addressed  to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may 
refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may 
refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

ClassiFied  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  promotion  of  classified 
advertising. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for 
promotion  of  classified  advertising. 

Trade  Paper  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  appearing  in  trade  papers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
appearing  in  trade  papers. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  mailing  pieces 
directed  to  advertisers. 

Mailing  pieces  may  include  folders,  leaflets,  books,  booklets,  letters — 
anything  that  is  sent  through  the  mails. 

Data  Books  —  Research  Studies 

1.  The  most  valuable  data  book  presenting  a  general  analysis  of  the 
market  and  the  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  research  study,  analyzing  some  specific  phase  of 
the  market  or  the  newspaper. 


Entries  should  be  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage  in  transit  and  should  be  addressed: 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

Entrits  postmarked  after  midnight,  February  28,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  judges. 
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“SENSATIONAL”  NEWS 
IDEA  SUGGESTED 

■Artist  Would  Huvo  ‘*Sinilo  Sistort'* 

Ferret  Out  Happiness  Stores,  Such 
M  That  of  a  Nou'Embeuling 
Bank  President 

A  suggestion  that  newspapers  ferret 
out  stories  that  usually  do  not  get  into 
print,  such  as  “Bank  President  Has  Not 
I^bezzled  Depositors’  Funds  Since 
1922,  was  made  by  James  Montgomery 
Hagg,  artist,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
y ork  Herald  Tribune  Dec.  1.  The  let¬ 
ter  follows: 

“1  have  a  sensational  idea  for  news 
«n  a  Christmas  edition  of  a  newspaper. 
And  this  is  not  a  ‘gag.’ 

“In  the  light — or  rather  darkness — of 
the  overabundance  of  horrors  and  vil¬ 
lainies  that  are  served  to  us  all  with  our 
orange  juice  and  coffee  every  day  of 
our  lives  through  the  press — ‘Young 
Daughter  Oeaves  Papa’s  Skull  With 
Meat  _  Ax,’  ‘Mother  Petulantly  Shoots 
Son  in  Gall  Bladder,’  ‘Five- Year-Old 
Girl  Leaps  From  89th  Floor  of  Sky¬ 
scraper  From  Anguish  Over  Discovery 
of  Run  in  Sheer  Stocking,’  ‘12  Boys, 
-Aged  36,  Tear  Aged  Newsdealer  Apart 
and  Sell  Him  for  Cats’  Meat ;’  ‘12-Year- 
Old  Dope  Addict  Eats  His  Aunt’s  Arm 
Off  Up  to  the  Elbow  and  Laughingly 
Gives  Himself  Up,’  ‘18-Month-Old 
Twins  Dropped  into  Manhole  by  Tired 
Shopping  Mother,’  and  so  on — all  this 
sort  of  thing  is  so  customary  that  it  is 
hardly  news  any  more. 

“So  to  print  a  really  exciting  and 
emotional  thrill  I  suggest  that  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  an  edition  be  published  entirely 
without  crime  accounts! 

“Obviously  and  logically  the  thing 
that  never  get  into  the  papers  must  be 
news.  The  things  that  never  get  in 
are  the  happy  and  contented  lives.  I 
have  heard  of  some  cases  like  that. 
They  could  be  ferreted  out  by  clever  re- 
jwrters  and  smile  sisters,  and  would  that 
be  news! 

_  “Flash !  ‘Man  and  Wife  in  Rockaway 
Never  Divorced — Lived  Together  for 
Seven  Months!’  ‘Bank  President  Has 
Not  Embezzled  Depositors’  Funds  Since 
1922 !’  ‘High  School  Girl  Throws  Prus¬ 
sic  Acid  Down  Sink — Refuses  to  Poison 
Aged  Mother  for  Reprimand !’  ‘3,000 
School  Children  Cross  Street  Safely,' 
‘Screen  Star  Does  Not  Stab  Chauffeur 
Sweetie!’  etc. 

“Can  you  imagine  how  that  edition 
on  Christmas  morn  would  lighten  the 
day  ?’’ 


PERFECT  DRIVING  RECORDS 


Newark  Daily’s  Drivers  Awarded 

Bonuses  for  Non-Accident  Year 

In  appreciation  of  their  perfect  driv¬ 
ing  records  during  the  year,  21  drivers 
of  the  South  End  Express  Co.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  distributors  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  were  presented 
with  a  $100  bonus  each  Dec.  14.  Six 
other  drivers  who  figured  in  minor  ac¬ 
cidents  during  the  year  received  $50 
each  and  other  employes  received  an  ex¬ 
tra  week’s  pay. 

The  presentations  were  made  by 
Louis  Kramer,  president  of  the  com- 
pany,  at  a  party  held  in  the  company’s 
garage.  According  to  Michael  Mullins, 
superintendent  of  delivery,  the  trucks 
traveled  approximately  1.000,000  miles. 

During  the  evening  talks  were  made 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer,  Eugene  W. 
Farrell,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Harry  G.  Kallop,  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Patrick  M.  Feeney,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  John  H.  Doeg, 
apistant  business  manager,  all  of  the 
News. 


I  DAILIES  PRESENT  AWARDS 

Miniature  footballs  were  presented 

for  the  first  time  to  22  scholastic  foot¬ 
ball  players,  chosen  by  coaches  and 

sports  writers,  as  an  All-Westchester 

High  School  eleven,  by  Wallace  O’Dell, 
I  vice-president  of  the  Westchester 

I  County  (N.  Y.)  Publishers,  Inc.  The 

[  presentations  were  made  at  a  dinner, 

Dec.  12.  at  the  Westchester  Country 
I  Club,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  TRAVEL  EXPOSmON 


Chicago  Daily  Newt  Announces 
Educational  Exhibit  for  Next  Year 

especial  to  Koitus  &  Pubushee) 

Chicauo,  Dec.  17 — Plans  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  travel  exposition  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  the 
spring  of  1936  were  announced  at  the 
Dec.  15  meeting  of  the  Daily  News 
Travel  Club.  More  than  8,UUU  mem¬ 
bers  are  enrolled  in  the  club,  which 
attracts  between  3,50U  and  4,000  persons 
at  each  Sunday  afternoon  session. 

The  exposition,  to  be  held  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  a  week  next  spring,  will  be 
both  educational  and  entertaining,  with 
exhibits  from  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  various  for¬ 
eign  countries.  There  will  be  hundreds 
of  displays,  special  motion  pictures, 
travel  talks  and  programs  of  colorful 
music  and  dances. 

Launched  as  an  experiment  in  No¬ 
vember,  1934,  the  Daily  News  Travel 
Club  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  the  newspaper  has 
sponsored  in  recent  years.  Comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  keen  public  interest  ip 
travel,  Lucia  Lewis,  Daily  News  travel 
editor,  said : 

“Briefly,  1935  has  been  a  travel  year 
unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the  big 
boom,  and  all  authorities  in  the  travel 
field  are  confidently  predicting  that  1936 
will  prove  the  peak  year  of  them  all.’’ 

During  the  season  before  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  club  will  continue  its  series  of 
Sunday  programs. 


GAVE  BISON  TO  ZOO 

Girls  and  boys  of  Uncle  Ben’s  club, 
an  organization  conducted  by  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Netvs  and  its  radio 
station,  WBEN,  played  Santa  Claus 
for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Dec.  21.  when 
they  presented  a  young  male  bison  to 
the  Buffalo  zoo.  The  bison  was  brought 
from  Gardiner,  Mont.,  to  Buffalo,  and 
the  morning  of  Dec.  21  made  a 
triumphal  trip  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  the  zoo,  where  he  was  lib¬ 
erated  by  Parks  Commissioner  F.  A. 
Ccxm.  'The  girls  and  boys  of  the  club 
raised  $90  for  the  purchase  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  They  previously  raised  money 
for  three  lion  cubs  for  the  zoo,  and  in¬ 
dividual  members  have  made  many  gifts 
of  animals. 


3,000  AT  FOOTBALL  BANQUET 

Resulting  from  an  idea  first  proposed 
by  Howard  Purser,  sports  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  IVisconsin  News,  in  his 
column  “Sports  Slants’’  and  then  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  daily,  more  than  3,000 
Iiersons,  including  high  city  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders,  were  hosts  to  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  football  team,  at  a 
banquet,  Dec.  13  in  honor  of  their  1935 
gridiron  record.  Dinner  was  served  to 
2.040  while  more  than  1,000  watched 
from  the  galleries.  Speakers  included 
H.  O.  Crisler,  Princeton  University 
coach,  Warren  Brown,  Chicago  Herald 
6r  Exa»iiner  sports  editor,  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Magee,  S.  J.,  president  of 
the  school  and  others.  Nineteen  letter 
men  received  gold  footballs  from  the 
civic  banquet  committee,  headed  by 
William  F.  Kinsella,  vice-president, 
Worden  Allen  Co.  A  gold  football  was 
received  by  relatives  of  George  Mc¬ 
Guire,  a  half-back  who  died  two  days 
prior  to  the  banquet. 


STAGED  CHARITY  SHOW 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Press 
and  the  Netvs,  co-operating  with  broad¬ 
casting  stations  WTAM,  WGAR, 
WHK,  and  WJAY,  and  entertainers 
from  local  theatres,  night  clubs,  and 
high  schools,  the  evening  of  Dec.  20. 
staged  a  five  hour  show  in  behalf  of 
charity.  The  receipts  went  to  swell 
the  total  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Give-A- 
Christmas  Fund,  the  News  Toyshop 
Fund,  and  the  “Share- A-Christmas” 
Press  efforts  to  cheer  needy  persons 
during  the  holidays. 


KOCH  LEAVES  PHOENIX 

Guy  Koch  has  resigned  as  advertiibx 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee.  He 
will  take  a  month’s  vacation  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  will  later  annouice 
his  new  business  connection.  HU  sot. 
cessor  has  not  yet  been  appointed,  com- 
pany  officials  stated.  Mr.  Koch  started 
with  Phoenix  about  22  years  ago  as  la 
office  boy.  He  has  held  various  poii. 
tions  with  the  firm  since  that  time,  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
five  years  ago. 


DINNER  FOR  TEAM 

The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho~ 
man  was  host  Dec.  14  to  the  all-state 
interscholastic  football  team.  Progr^ 
included  events  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
University  football  field  and  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  where  the  guests 
were  Carl  Hubbell,  pitcher  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  Lawrence  (“Biff”)  Jones, 
head  football  coach  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Walter  Emery,  golf  star, 
and  Bert  Niehoff,  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Indians  of  the  Texas  League. 


GREETED  ADVERTISERS 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  News-Jouna 
printed  an  extra  edition  last  week,  whid 
carried  this  double  deck  streamer: 
“News- Journal  Ad  Staffs  Extend  Yule 
Greetings  in  Extra  Edition — Christmai 
and  New  Year  Cheer  Sent  AdvetUen 
in  Front  Page  Message.”  The  isstx 
carried  a  photograph  of  the  daily’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  short  messages  from 
each  member. 


DISTRIBUTED  30,000  TOYS 

Buffalo  Cflurier-Express  toy  shop,  an 
annual  Christmas  philanthropy,  distri¬ 
buted  more  than  30,000  toys  to  orphrui- 
anges  and  needy  children  of  its  com¬ 
munity  on  Christmas  Day. 


$1,800  FOR  CHARITY 

More  than  10.000  copies  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Jouirnal  were  sold 
by  the  Battle  Creek  Lions  Qub  Dec. 
1/  in  the  annual  sale  conducted  by  the 
club  for  the  benefit  of  needy  families 
of  the  city.  The  amount  taken  in, 
$1,800,  broke  all  records  of  previous 
years.  The  special  edition  is  printed 
alternately  by  the  Moon-Journal  and 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News  each 
year. 


39  BOYS  VISITED  SASKATOON 

Thirty-nine  Regina  (Sask.)  Dailj 
Star  carriers,  contest  winners,  were 
guests  of  the  daily  on  a  recent  wed- 
end  holiday  trip  to  Saskatoon,  Sasic, 
an  overnight  trip  from  Regina. 


ADDS  EARLY  EDITION 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
a  morning  imper,  has  added  a  10:30 
evening  edition.  The  paper,  printed  for 
mailing  to  remote  villages  and  towns 
of  western  Michigan,  is  also  sold  on  the 
streets. 


WEEKLY  MARKS  13TH  YEAR 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  South  Side 
Free  Press,  a  weekly,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  13th  birthday.  During  tMi 
time  the  paper  has  never  missed  an  issue 
A.  VV.  Snyder  is  editor  and  publisher. 


NEW  FEATURE  SECTION 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  new  daily 
peach  news  and  feature  section  is  being 
edited  by  Ray  Wilker,  formerly  with  a 
magazine  publishing  firm  in  Chicaga 


STARTS  “SUB”  CONTEST 

The  Brooklyn  Times-Union  recently 
started  a  13-week  subscription  contest 
among  its  carriers.  Six  day  trips  by 
airplane,  train,  steamer  and  bus  in  six 
states  are  being  offered  as  grand  prizes. 
Other  prizes  are  also  offer^. 


ADDS  NEW  FEATURE 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  hai 
added  a  daily  night  club  review 
umn  by  James  Higby,  to  its  theatrical 
page. 


MO-nON  PICTURE  CONTEST 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  is  conducting  a  contest  in  which 
participants  are  required  to  select  the 
10  best  motion  pictures  of  the  year. 
Cash  prizes  and  tickets  to  local  theatres 
are  the  prizes. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MEET  JAN.  IS 

New  England  Association  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston 
Jan.  15-16. 


BOYS  SAW  ‘THREE  MUSKETEERS’ 

With  125  carriers  as  its  guests,  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 
held  its  annual  pre-Christmas  get-to¬ 
gether  theatre  party,  Dec.  17,  at  the 
RKO  Capitol  theatre,  where  the  boys 
witnessed  Alexander  Dumas’  “Three 
Musketeers."  Thomas  Meegan,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  was  in  charge  of  the 
party. 


OFFERS  SAFETY  FEATURE 
“'They  Speed — To  Die”  is  the  title  of 
a  page  feature  that  will  soon  be  offered 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
bune  syndicate.  The  page  shows  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  can  happen  and  what 
frequently  does  happen  to  human  beings 
who  show  no  regard  for  the  dangers 
of  excessive  speed. 


GOHL  CIRCULA'nON  CHIEF 

Robert  C.  Gobi,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph  newspapers,  has  been  re-appointed 
to  that  position.  He  succeeds  C.  W. 
Orcutt,  who  will  be  promotion  manager. 


the 

Full 

the 
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NAMED  CIRCULATION  CHIEF 

Barney  G.  Cameron  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  News-Telegram, 
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COLLECTIVE  ACTION  BY  EDITORS  MAY 
BE  ANSWER  TO  PHOTO  CRITICS 

Keen  Rivalry  Between  Papers  Has  Resulted  in  Use  of  Unethical 
Methods  to  Get  Pictures — New  Wet  Film 
Holder  Has  Improvements 
By  JACK  PRICE 


The  assistant  city  editor  of  the  old 
A'tnv  York  Morning  World  has  sent 
the  following  letter  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Fulton  Grant  s  denunciation  of  some  of 
the  unethical  methods  employed  by 
newspaper  photographers  now  and  then : 

•'Dear  Jack:  The  letter  of  Fulton 
Grant  on  ethical  problems  of  news¬ 
paper  photographers,  which  was  printed 
recently  in  your  column  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  will  find  many  sympathizers. 
Somehow,  there  is  a  general  impression, 
fostered  in  part,  1  think,  by  screen  cari¬ 
catures,  that  a  newspaper  photographer 
is  born  into  the  world  unburdened  by 
the  ethical  potentialities  of  most  other 
mortals.  He  is  regarded  as  a  clever 
but  devilish  youth  who  gladly  would 
sacrifice  all  his  near  relatives  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  picture  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  wants.  As  you  know,  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Gentle¬ 
manly  instincts  thrive  quite  as  well  in 
newspaper  photographers  as  in  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

•'I  remember  one  Sunday  about  15 
years  ago  in  the  World  office.  Shortly 
before  noon  a  stranger  telephoned  about 
a  sensational  interruption  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  at  fashionable  St.  George’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Stuy- 
vesant  Square. 

•‘The  distinguished  Dr.  Markoe,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  collection,  had  been  shot  and 
killed  by  a  crazed  worshipper  who  sat 
in  a  middle  aisle  pew.  Two  reporters 
and  a  photographer  soon  were  on  their 
way.  The  photographer  was  a  new  man. 
Some  time  later  he  returned  to  the  office. 
He  had  a  good  picture  of  St.  George's 
Church,  lhat  was  all.  When  asked 
about  photographs  of  the  assassin  and 
Dr.  Markoe  s  family,  who  had  attended 
the  service,  he  explained  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  had  objected  to  being  photographed 
and  that  he  did  not  think  it  decent  to 
annoy  the  Doctor’s  family  in  their  dis¬ 
tress.  Do  you  think  he  received  a 
bonus?  No.  He  got  hell.  He  was 
sent  back  to  do  a  more  thorough  job. 

“It  just  naturally  was  assumed  in  one 
of  the  most  ethical  newspaper  offices  in 
America  that  the  young  man  didn’t 
know  his  business.  As  regards  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  prisoner,  he  certainly 
didn't. 

"As  a  rule,  the  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  is  as  ethical  as  the  reporter  who 
accompanies  him  on  the  story.  The  re¬ 
porter,  in  turn,  is  as  ethical  as  the  city 
editor  who  assigns  him.  The  city  edi¬ 
tor  is  as  ethical  as  the  managing  editor 
who  holds  him  responsible  for  proper 
coverage  of  the  news.  The  managing 
editor,  finally,  is  as  ethical  as  the  op¬ 
position  papers  will  allow  him  to  be. 
He  cannot  afford  to  be  more  meticulous 
than  they. 

“Ultimate  responsibility,  then,  for  any 
unethical  initiative  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  photographers  must  placed 
where  it  belongs— on  the  opposition 
papers.  It  may  seem  very  bewildering. 
Jack,  but  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it, 
I  it  s  all  quite  simple.  It’s  really  the  other 
fellow’s  fault. 

“AipCANDER  L.  ScHLOSSER." 
To  Mr.  Grant  and  his  sympathizers 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Schlosser  has  al¬ 
most  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  It  is 
true  that  photographers  must  keep  a 
weather  eye  upon  their  rivals.  A  man 
cannot  return  to  his  paper  with  an  alibi 
to  cover  a  failure.  If  the  opposition 
paper  publishes  a  picture  “beat,” 
usually  someone  is  discharged. 

Is  this  the  answer?  We  feel  that  in 
this  day  of  co-operation  between  news¬ 
papers  and  editors  this  problem  can  be 
solved  to  the  benefit  of  all  American 
newspaperdom.  The  picture  assign- 
^ .  ment  editors  are  meeting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  recalcitrant  promoters 
mid  publicjty-seeking  individuals  to  be 
more  considerate  in  their  treatment  of 
newspaper  cameramen.  This  is  but  one 
fcffep  in  the  right  direction.  Perhaps  a 


general  code  for  the  press  photographer 
could  be  established  by  the  editors,  then 
opposition  cannot  be  blamed  for  un¬ 
ethical  practices  by  the  individual. 

m  *  * 

The  other  day  while  browsing  about 
town  in  search  for  new  gadgets  and 
modern  inventions,  the  writer  dropped 
into  the  workshop  of  J.  G.  Saltzman. 
A  craftsman  was  cutting  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  for  wet  film  holders.  This  new 
device,  a  most  simple  affair,  looks  as 
though  it  will  have  a  widespread  popu¬ 
larity.  Although  there  are  several 
types  of  holders  on  the  market  the 
Saltzman  design  fills  a  needed  want. 

The  holder  is  made  of  aluminum  and 
is  built  to  hold  either  a  4x5  film  or 
5x7  and  candid  size  negative.  It  is 
constructed  in  book  fashion  with  hinges 
on  one  side  and  a  clasp  on  the  other. 
The  opening  for  the  negative  is  cut  to 
allow  at  least  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  film  to  rest  on  the  frame  so  as  to 
give  the  holder  enough  grip  when  closed 
to  make  the  negative  taut.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  gadget  to  create  fear 
of  scratching  or  finger  prints.  The 
negative  is  taken  from  the  fixing  bath, 
rinsed  in  water,  then  taken  out,  the 
surplus  water  removed,  then  it  is  laid 
upon  one  side  of  the  book  and  finally 
the  book  is  closed  and  the  holder  is 
placed  in  the  lamp  for  printing. 

The  principle  is  not  new  but  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  interesting  and  should  be 
of  great  help  to  all  photographers  print¬ 
ing  wet  films.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
holders  to  lie  made  to  handle  candid 
camera  size  film.  The  35mm  movie  film  is 
as  easily  handled  wet  as  the  regular  size. 
The  film  is  cut  in  strips  of  three  frames 
or  exposures  and  the  grip  on  the  sides 
of  the  book  hold  the  perforations  per¬ 
mitting  printing  of  three  at  a  time  or 
singly  if  so  dc.sired. 

We  have  not  been  able  tc"  learn  from 
Saltzman  how  soon  these  holders  will 
be  placed  upon  the  market,  but  if  any 
one  wishes  more  information  about 
them,  write  to  us  and  we  will  keep  you 
posted  on  developments. 

« 

A  NUMBER  of  requests  have  been 
received  for  information  regarding 
newer  and  more  modern  speed  flash 
synchronizers.  A  careful  inspection  of 
the  market  has  brought  to  light  a  syn¬ 
chronizer  which  in  principle  should  pro¬ 
vide  more  efficiency.  We  have  just 
bad  one  of  these  taken  apart  for  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  if  it  holds  up,  more 
will  be  said  about  it.  We  do  feel  that 
it  is  our  business  to  pass  the  word 
along  when  we  find  something  worth¬ 
while  and  to  that  end  this  writer  will 
bend  his  efforts. 

*  *  * 

RG.,  PHILA. — It  seems  that  most 
•  of  the  scratches  on  your  wet  films 
come  from  the  article  you  use  in  remov¬ 
ing  surplus  water.  Even  the  softest 
of  cotton  or  sponge  will  collect  par¬ 
ticles  capable  of  ruining  your  negatives. 
The  old-fashioned  method  of  wiping 
the  emulsion  side  of  the  film  with  the 
palm  of  your  hand  is  still  effectual. 
Have  a  towel  handy  and  dry  the  hand 
after  each  stroke  upon  the  film.  Dry 
off  both  sides  of  the  negative  in  this 
manner  so  that  water  spots  will  not 
hamper  your  printing. 

N.  E.  R.,  Chicago — We  have  learned 
from  an  authentic  source  that  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of  New  York 
City  has  voted  better  than  two  to  one 
against  joining  a  labor  union. 

Your  letter  in  reference  to  how  the 
boys  in  the  East  feel  on  this  subject 
is  answered  by  majority  voting  to  re¬ 
frain  from  unionizing.  However,  why 
not  write  to  the  Association  for  its 
views. 

P.  T.  M. — The  average  salary  for 
press  photographers  in  and  about  New 
York  City  is  about  50  or  60  dollars  per 


week.  Your  college  education  will  be 
of  advantage  to  you.  A  good  photog¬ 
rapher  who  can  write  is  the  preferred 
man  of  tomorrow.  F'rom  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  your  camera  outfit  is  the  most 
complete  any  press  cameraman  could 
own.  Your  prints  are  excellent,  which 
proves  that  your  exposures  are  correct. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  watch  for 
opportunities  in  covering  spot  news  and 
when  you  wire  newspapers,  send  wires 
prepaid. 


“COOPERATIVE”  PAPER 
IN  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Publication  Owned  by  3,000  Persona 
Replaces  Printer’s  Paper,  Growing 
Out  of  Typographical  Strike — 
Crosby  Is  Editor 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dec.  24  —  After 
one  year  spent  in  raising  funds  and 
buying  machinery,  the  People’s  Voice 
Cooperative  Association  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Paterson  Press.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  said  to  be  the  “only  cooperatively 
owned  newspaper  in  the  United  States.” 

It  is  starting  as  a  weekly.  More  than 
18,000  copies  of  the  first  issue,  out  on 
Dec.  12,  were  sold,  while  sales  for  the 
second  issue  were  slightly  less,  it  was 
stated. 

The  unusual  venture  is  a  result  of  the 
19-month  strike  of  the  Paterson  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  on  the  two  Paterson 
daily  papers,  the  Morning  Call  and  the 
Evening  News.  The  Paterson  Press 
supplants  a  strike  tabloid.  Printers’ 
Voice,  that  was  published  by  the  jnion. 

Control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
directors  of  15  members,  elected  an¬ 
nually  by  the  3,000  persons  and  the  85 
organizations  that  own  one  or  more  $5 
shares  in  the  cooperative  association. 
Only  one  vote  is  allowed  each  share¬ 
holder,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares  held. 

Peter  Hoedemaker,  a  member  of  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  is  chairman 
of  the  board.  Other  officers  are  Albert 
V.  Blackhurst,  Dyers’  Federation,  vice- 
president;  Nick  Vanderkooi,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  secretary;  and  A.  V. 
Alexander,  comnussion  merchant,  trea¬ 
surer. 

The  Press  is  being  edited  by  Alex¬ 
ander  L.  Crosby,  who  was  discharged 
as  news  editor  of  the  Staten  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Advance  in  a  newspaper  guild  dis¬ 
pute.  There  are  nine  men  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Marcus  F'einstein,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  obtained  eleven  pages  of 
advertising  for  the  24-page  first  issue. 
Services  of  Transradio  Press  and  Fed¬ 
erated  Press  are  used. 


GEORGE  D.  BUCKLEY 

Former  Banker  and  PublUber  Was 
NRA  Publishing  Division  Chief 

George  D.  Buckley,  55,  formerly  in 
charge  ‘  of  the  newspaper  and  publish¬ 
ing  division  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  a  deputy  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York  Dec.  19.  He 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  of  the  City 
Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Buckley  was  appointed  special 
assistant  to  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
in  February,  1934,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  NRA’s  publishing  division.  Later 
he  served  as  deputy  administrator  of  the 
FHA  under  James  A.  Moffett.  When 
he  resigned  about  a  year  ago  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  organization  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  He  had  been  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  bank  to  hold  the  gov¬ 
ernment  assignment. 

He  was  born  in  Washington,  Iowa, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  After  leaving  college  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company.  In  1914  he  joined  the  Crow¬ 
ell  Publishing  Company,  of  which  he 
was  made  president  in  1917.  Later  he 
became  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 

In  1925  he  left  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  take  a  position  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank,  New  York. 


1,700 

Photographs 

appear  in 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
YEAR  BOOK 

• 

GUIDE  to  the  world's 
earners  art. 

Never  before  has  so  ambitious 
a  project  been  embarked  upon. 
The  actual  size  is  I2>^  ins.  by 
10)4  in*.,  containing  464  pages 
with  over  1,700  examples,  80 
being  full  page  illustrations,  the 
whole  weighing  no  less  than  5  lbs. 
Not  only  does  the  book  provide 
superb  examples  of  photographic 
art;  it  contains  hundreds  of 
illustrations  showing  how  pho¬ 
tography  is  being  used  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  medicine, 
science,  research,  etc. 

Great  photographers,  such  as 
Edward  J.  Steichen,  Horst, 
Professor  Moholy-Nagy,  Lejaren 
4  Hiller,  Shaw  Wildman,  Ralph 
Kunfalvi,  Man  Ray,  Paul  Wolff 
and  others  contribute. 

Not  merely  a  work  of  artistic 
achievement,  but  a  record  of 
practical  utility  to  every  user, 
present  or  potential  of  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration. 

PANORAMA 

Haiv  iadasd  is  somctliinf  for  esaryons 
who  is  intsraatad  in  pbotosraphy,  from 
thoM  who  aro  lOToWad  in  the  moat 
advanced  forma  down  to  the  amatanr 
whos  Kodak  in  hand*  atarta  on  bis 
first  photographic  advantoro.  The 
pagea  of  thia  book  are  a  panorama  of 
accompUahmant  crowded  with  ang* 
gaationa  and  hints. 

-^Morning  PoH* 

REMARKABLE 

A  ramarkabla  production.  Amateur 
photographers  will  find  in  thia  year 
book  a  very  competent  guide.  The 
professional  will  find  the  year  book  at 
least  as  valuables  giving  him  atimn* 
lation  to  many  new  ideas.  The  repro* 
duction  and  printing  are  both  admirable 
throughout  the  volume. 

— Sh$0Uid  TtUgtmpk. 

FASCINATING 

The  veriest  dabbler  in  photography# 
or  the  expert  profesaiooals  will  find 
thia  a  veritable  flood  of  atimnlating 
ideas  and  an  abundant  draught  o 
beauty#  You  are  perfectly  safe  m 
putting  this  fascinating  collection  in 
the  spare  room:  your  guest  will  revel 
in  it  —  and  it  is  too  large  to  be 
borrowed  1 

yea  Should  RsmdS*  Julg* 
e  e  • 

This  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  ^  and 
representative  book#  of  international 
scope. 

— John  o*  London  o  fPt^klg,  July  27, 

see 

Truly  remarkable  examples  of  the 
camera's  scope. 

— Loodt  Mercury,  Juno  I* 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 

The  Publishers  ‘Photography’ 
48  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  4 
Telephones  CENtral  9064 
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2iy2-PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  BROUGHT 
RESULTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA  STORE 

Unusual  Effort  Earned  Prestige  of  Size  and  Association  With 
National  Advertisers,  and  Gained  Business  Despite 
Lack  of  Loss-Leaders 

to  Edito«  &  PuBLisHE*)  store  copy,  Mr.  Trautinan  said  that  The 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  Emporium  is  “for”  the  national  adver- 

Achievement  of  all  three  objectives  tiser. 
sought  in  the  placing  of  21  >4  pages  of  -xve  have  no  battle  with  nationally 
advertising  in  a  single  issue  of  one  advertised  goods,”  he  said.  “People  who 
newspaper  is  reiwrted  by  The  Empor-  gums  in  backing  their 

itim,  San  Francisco  department  store,  products  must  have  a  good  and  reput- 
The  unusual  advertising  move  was  de-  ^^le  product.  We  have  our  own  brands 
bribed  m  Editor  &  Publisher  Nov.  niany  lines,  and  we  must  be  sure  that 

-3,  page  13.  reputable  wares  liefore  we  can 

Hopes  and  attainments  were  discussed  thpm 

recently  by  Lowell  Trautr^n  sales  and  ..producers  of  nationally  advertised 
promotion  manager  ^  The  Em^rium,  „,^,^handise  are  tied  up  with  our  fu- 
who  personally  worked  with  A.  J.  Tor-  j  i  .  .,;,i,  ♦i,..;.-c  >> 

mey,  advertising  director,  San  Fran-  “"d  we  are  t  ed  up  with  theirs. 

cisco  News,  on  the  advertising  spread,  ^l^eclarmg  late  igures  on  the  retail 
The  presentation  was  uniiiue  m  its  size  advertising  outlwk  already  forecast  a 
— 48,160  lines  of  copy;  in  the  fact  that  future,  Mr.  Trautinan  was  o^ 

the  release  was  made  on  a  Saturday  tmnstic  on  the  outlook  for  1936  ad- 
afternoon;  and  in  stress  on  nationally  vertismg. 

advertised  products  practically  through-  “We  expect  1936  to  pe  an  excellent 
out.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  section-  year,”  he  said.  “Conditions  for  retml 
alized,  but  spread,  page  by  page,  advertising  should  be  favorable  despite 
throi^hout  the  entire  paper  except  the  rising  prices,  which  Mways  are  a  handi- 
classified  advertising  section.  cap  to  the  merchant.” 

Summing  up  the  aims  and  the  results  Asked  if  The  Emporium  planned  to 
of  the  Ixiardside,  Mr.  Trautman  told  repeat  its  21-p^e  spread,  Mr.  Traut- 
Editor  &  Publisher;  man  replied  with  a  smile: 

“We  sought  the  importance  of  size  “We  mighty  do  it  again  if  we  could 
and  unusualness,  and  we  did  that.  do  it  bigger.’ 

“W’e  wanted  to  show  the  association  The  Emporium  had  a  1935  advertis- 
of  a  hundred  merchandisers  with  the  ing  contract  with  the  News  for  7^,000 
store,  and  we  did.  lines,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 

“We  sought  to  increase  sales,  and  space  contracts  for  any  one  store  m  a 
that  was  done.”  single  newspaper  west  of  Chicago. 

There  was  no  ballooning  of  sales  as  - 

a  result  of  the  heavy  newspaper  spr^d,  Qp^j^g  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

df»  a,  r«,.lar  pric^.  Th/adver,Ui„g  ™“X=“'a?T'E  wSfr  Dri vi 

Jiv*  d«.g™d  Ba,  despite  U.e  total  Ka'ige' ''StiialSl 
^s.  tcsults  were  satislactoril,  appat- 

“The  departments  advertised  have  Cunnygham.  The  purpose  of  the  msti^- 

had  consistently  good  business.”  Mr.  t  I  ’ 

Tmutman  said.  “What  did  happen  was  theory  travel  at  present  is  largdy 

that  these  departments  had  a  better  than  ^  /hose  m  the  upper  ii^mc 

normal  increase  in  business.  Inquiries  Kro‘'P*-  and  that  through  encouragement 
and  sales  reports  alike  showed  satis-  sys  cmatic  savings  in  small  amounts 
factory  results  ”  pleasures  and  benefits  of  travel 

What  The  Emporium  sought  chiefly,  “n  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
however,  was  to  create  an  impression  !"“">'•.  Advertising  plans  call  for  small 
of  the  big  variety  of  the  quality  goods  insertions  at  frequent  intervals  of  copy 
handled  by  the  various  departments.  ''I  newspapers  and  magazines,  tel  mg 
Thus  the  advertising  layout  was  divided  institute  s  program  to  promote 

into  three  pages  for  toiletries,  two  each  travel  through  sales  of  50-cent  stamps, 
on  men’s  and  women’s  apparel,  two  on  J^e  ^rat  Internationa  Corporation, 
electrical  equipment,  one  each  on  men’s  account, 

and  women’s  shoes,  and  one  each  on  tav 

sweets,  radios,  sports  equipment,  bed-  PULITZERS  APPEAL  TAX 
ding,  “comfort,”  perfumes,  hosiery,  rugs  A  petition  for  redetermination  of  their 
and  gift  sets.  1931  and  1932  income  tax  liability  has 

The  size  of  the  copy  and  the  attrac-  b^cn  filed  with  the  IL  S.  Board  of  Tax 
tiveness  of  the  design  of  the  advertising  Appeals  by  ^Iph  ”^btzer  and  wife, 
showed  the  selective  purchasing  obtain-  Margaret  L.  Pulitzen  of  450  East  5-d 
able.  The  quality  of  the  goods  was  street.  New  York.  The  taxes  in  con- 
stressed  to  fit  a  new  trend  in  buying 

during  the  closing  days  of  1935.  S!22,287.11  for  1932,  for  which  _  the 

“Many  persons  are  buying  better  mer-  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  claimed 
chandise  today,”  said  Mr.  Trautman.  the  taxpayers  are  deficient.  Petitioners 
.Among  the  problems  of  presenting  claim  the  Bureau  erred  in  computing 
half  of  a  month’s  appropriation  in  a  ^  deficiency  by  reducing  charitable  con- 
single  shot  was  that  of  timing.  Ad-  tributions  made  in  1931  from  $36,445.05, 
mitting  that  it  was  debatable  if  mid-  as  listed  in  the  return,  to  $1,052.82. 
November  were  the  best  time  to  adver-  They  claim  further  that  the  Bureau 
tise  for  Christmas,  Mr.  Trautman  said  erred  in  adding  to  Pulitzer’s  taxable 
several  factors  had  occasioned  the  move,  income  for  1932  an  amount  of  $46,- 
For  one  thing,  it  was  the  Saturday  be-  826.84,  which  was  an  income  received 
fore  the  California-Stanford  game,  a  from  a  trust  set  up  for  the  benefit  of 
day  when  papers  are  in  especial  demand.  Mrs.  Pulitzer. 

In  addition,  Saturday  presented  some  - 

further  opportunities.  The  News  had  HEADS  S.  C.  UNIVERSITY 
planned  a  page  of  the  Dionne  quintup-  James  Rion  McKissick,  dean  of  the 
lets  for  release  on  that  date.  Another  University  of  South  Carolina  school 
page  of  illustrations  on  the  Ethiopian  of  journalism  since  1927,  w'as  unani- 
war  was  prepared.  Promotion  was  ex-  mously  elected  president  of  the  uni- 
ceptional,  Mr.  Trautman  stated.  Ad-  versity  Dec.  19  by  the  board  of  directors, 
vcrtisements  in  the  News  during  the  Dr.  McKissick,  who  will  take  office 
early  part  of  the  week  reading :  “Watch  July  1,  1936,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
or  Saturday  s  News,”  “Quintuplets  South  Carolina  Press  Association.  He 
picture  page  Saturday,”  and  “War  pic-  was  formerly  chief  editorial  writer  of 
ture  page  Saturday,”  assisted  in  the  the  Richmotid  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
buil^d-up  for  the  advertising  special.  and  later  served  as  editor  of  the  Green- 
Conceming  the  use  of  nationally  ad-  tMIU  (S.  C.)  News  and  the  Greenville 
vertised  merchandise  in  the  department  Piedmont, 


CHARGES  KIDNAPING 

Basil  Rebstock,  21,  reporter  for  the 
Pittsburg  (Cal.)  Post-Dispatch,  who 
was  missing  for  a  week,  told  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  iKjlice  Dec.  23  he  had  been  held 
prisoner  by  two  men.  The  kidnapers 
forced  him  to  accompany  them  on  a 
400-mile  drive  from  Stockton,  he  said. 
He  disappeared  the  night  of  Dec.  16. 
Later  his  automobile  was  found  near 
Delhi,  Cal.,  with  a  clogged  gasoline 
line  and  u  dead  battery.  There  were 
no  evidences  of  any  struggle  to  indi¬ 
cate  iKissibility  of  foul  play. 

VALE  CITY  EDITOR 

Robert  B.  Vale,  political  editor, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  been  ap- 
])ointed  city  editor  succeeding  James 
Lambert,  resigned.  Dean  McCullough, 
night  editor,  is  now  head  of  the  copy 
desk.  He  succeeds  Hi  West,  who  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Record  copy 
desk.  Mr.  Vale  has  been  on  the  Daily 
News  staff  since  1932.  He  is  president 
of  the  Legislative  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pennylvania  and  formerly 
was  political  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

WIDOW  HEADS  PAPER 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Stevick,  widow  of  D. 
W.  Stevick,  late  president  and  editor 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette,  has  b^n  elected  president  of 
the  News-Gazette  Corporation.  J.  A. 
McDermott  remains  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  and  Miss  Marajen 
Stevick,  daughter  of  the  late  editor, 
continues  as  secretary-treasurer.  These, 
along  with  Eddie  Jacquin,  sports  editor, 
and  Willard  S.  Hansen,  city  editor,  the 
latter  named  at  a  recent  lioard  meeting, 
comprise  the  board  of  directors. 

FILES  $10,000  UBEL  SUIT 

.Attorney  John  T.  McGill,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Welfare  Department,  has 
instituted  a  $10,000  libel  suit  against  tbe 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 
McGill  claims  the  libel  against  him 
arises  from  stories  about  the  Welfare 
Department. 


FACES  TRIAL  IN  JAPAN 

MUtionary -Editor  Que«tioned  ^ 
Tokio  Police  for  Di«cusBing  Emp«r«t 

The  Rev.  Willis  C.  Lamott,  .Amencaa 
Presbyterian  missionary  and  editor  » 
The  Christian  Graphic,  published  a 
Tokio,  Japan,  probably  will  be  pros*, 
cuted  for  lese  majesie  because  of  am. 
cles  he  wrote  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
magazine,  which  are  considered  diaw. 
spectful  to  Emperor  Hirohito,  it 
stated  in  cable  dispatches  Dec.  19 
Lamott  has  been  under  close  examina! 
tion  by  police  authorities  for  several 
days  and  has  been  suspended  from 
teaching  at  Meijigakuin,  where  be  ij 
a  professor  of  English  literature. 

Lamott  and  Kozue  Tomoi,  a  Japa 
nese  Cliristian  associated  with  him  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Gnqihic, 
have  been  formally  notified  by  police 
that  they  l.ad  violated  the  publicatioo$ 
law  of  Japan.  The  Christian  Graphic 
has  been  suppressed.  Lese  majeste  ij 
a  serious  offense,  under  the  Japanese 
publications  law,  and  the  incident  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  deportation  of 
Lamott. 

The  article  by  Lamott  which  rancini 
the  trouble  appeared  on  the  front  pattc 
ot  the  December  issue  of  The  Christian 
Graphic  .md  offended  “Japanese  patriot¬ 
ism.”  In  it  Lamott  analyz^  the 
present  txisition  of  the  Emporer  in  a 
manner  which  the  Japanese  author¬ 
ities  considered  disrespectful  to  the 
throne. 

The  Giristian  Graphic  was  circulated 
mostly  .among  American  missionaries 
res'ding  in  Japan. 

Lamott,  who  is  from  Los  Angeles, 
has  passed  17  years  in  Japan  as  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary  teacher.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled,  “Suzuki 
Lcxiks  at  Japan,”  which  was  published 
in  the  United  States  last  year. 

ALABAMA  MEET  JAN.  10-11 

The  -Alabama  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  midyear  meeting,  Jan.  10-11  at 
Montgomery.  The  mapping  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  program  will  be  one  of  the  main 
topics. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 
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CHROME  MATS 

A  LABORATORy  PRODUCT 

RIID/lCCe  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
DUKUeSa  Freeport,  IllineU  am 

Pacilc  Coaat  RcprcMnUtiTe.  RALPH  LEBER, 

42(  PolaoD  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Waahingtaa 
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PASS  IN  REVIEW 


The  Biggeet,  Beyond  Doubt 
/-vN  Dec.  15  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
L/  Register  contained  a  full-length, 
life-size  picture  of  Yvonne  Dionne, 
That’s  interesting  enough  in  itself. 
What  interests  us  more  is  the  broad¬ 
side  announcing  the  event. 

Printed  on  newsprint  stock,  the  four 
page  broadside  when  opened  meas¬ 
ured  23x33}^  inches.  On  a  background 
of  Dionne  photographs  is  a  life-size  out¬ 
line  of  Yvonne— largest  of  the  Dion¬ 
nes  (29}4  inches  tall),  indicating  the 
size  of  the  picture  offered  in  “next 
Sunday’s  Register.” 

The  copy  is  printed  over  Yvonnes 
outline  and  says  among  other  things, 
“Two  full  pages  of  next  Sunday’s  pho¬ 
togravure  section  were  required  to  print 
this  appealing  picture.  Dressed  in  her 


new  winter  outfit,  Yvonne  Dionne  pre¬ 
sents  a  LIFE  SIZE  picture  that  will  warm 
the  heart  of  all  Iowa.”  Also,  “You  will 
want  to  save  this  outline.  Paste  it  on 
cardlKiard,  then  next  Sunday,  clip  out 
the  LIFE  SIZE  PICTURE,  paste  it  on  the 
outline,  and  you  will  have  a  life-size 
Dionne  doll  just  like  the  real  baby.” 

The  first  page  of  the  broadside  says, 
“The  Biggest  feature  ever  presented  to 
readers  of  an  American  newspaper,  in 
Next  Sunday’s  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register.”  We’ve  never  seen  a  bigger 
feature. 

Copies  of  the  broadside  were  mailed 
to  carrier  salesmen,  rural  route  sales¬ 
men  and  dealers  all  over  Iowa.  The 
two  page  promotion  spread  was  inserted 
in  the  daily  issues  of  the  paper  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  Sunday  picture. 

lliey  do  things  in  a  big  way  out  in 
Iowa.  The  promotion  was  planned  and 
executed  by  Vernon  Meyers,  the  new 
promotion  manager  from  whom  big 
things  should  be  expected  from  now  on. 
*  *  * 


text:  “To  present  gift  suggestions  to 
their  clientele  in  the  upper  brackets, 
New  York  stores  advertise  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  is  New  York’s  only 
newspaper  read  predominantly  by  men 
of  means.” 

At  the  bottom  are  two  display  lines: 
“The  most  indispensable  of  all  reading 
matter  is  the  daily  newspaper.  The 
daily  newspaper  of  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Leaders  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.” 

'Die  ad  doesn’t  look  like  a  promotion 
page.  It  looks  like  a  news  page  or  a 
well-laid-out  department  store  page. 
And  we’ll  bet  that  the  stores  whose 
merchandise  was  reproduced  liked  it. 
*  *  * 

Open  Winters 

WITH  a  nice  map  that  graphically 
contrasts  the  cold  North  with  the 
sunny  South,  the  Fanner-Stockman 
promotes  the  advantages  of  being  a 
Southern  farmer  instead  of  a  North¬ 
ern  farmer  .  .  .  and  the  advantages 
of  advertising  in  the  South  in  the 
winter. 

“While  wintry  blasts,”  says  the  copy, 
“force  the  farmers  of  the  North  and 
East  indoors,  in  Oklahoma  and  North 
Texas  they  are  in  the  fields  with  tractor 


Open  Winters*  Meon  Winter  Buying 
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A  Swell  Break  for  the  Stores 

The  ll'all  Street  Journal  runs  in  an¬ 
other  New  York  newspaper  a  full 
page  advertisement  which  is  made  up 
almo.st  entirely  of  reproductions,  des¬ 
criptions  and  prices  of  merchandise 
advertised  in  the  Journal.  In  addition 
to  Iieing  good  promotion  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  it’s  a  swell  break  for  the  Journal’s 
advertisers. 

Purpose  of  the  ad:  to  demonstrate 
the  Journal’s  high-bracket  circulation. 
The  merchandise  advertised  in  the 
Journal  and  reproduced  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  page  i:  high-priced  merchandise. 
The  copy  under  each  illustration  names 
the  store,  describes  the  merchandise, 
quotes  the  price,  thus:  “Gorham;  Ken¬ 
sington  sterling  tea  set,  gadroon  border, 

$935” - “Jaeckel;  E  vening  cape  of 

Russian  ermine  with  Russian  sable  col¬ 
lar  and  border,  $2,000” . “Alfred 

Dunhill  of  London :  Airtight  cigarette 
humidor  fashioned  of  Thuja  wood, 
$30.” 


There  are  only  a  few  lines  of  promc 
tm  copy.  Under  the  title  (“The  Fine 
_Gifts  that  Men  Give”)  is  this  shoi 


and  plow,  repairing  fence,  laying  con- 
crette,  rebuilding  hen  houses  and  doing 
scores  of  other  jobs  in  welcome  sun¬ 
shine.” 

A  lit  '.e  table  shows  the  average  mean 
temper  ture  for  Oklahoma  and  North 
Texas.  In  the  former  state,  over  a  44- 
year  period,  the  average  temperature 
for  the  “winter”  months  (January  to 
April)  was  47.6.  We  wouldn’t  mind 
being  there  today. 

Allen  French. 


AGENCY  APPOINTED 

Mathews  American  Lalwratories,  Inc., 
have  appointed  Kimball,  Hubbard  & 
Powel.  Inc.  Magazines  will  continue  to 
be  used. 


RUFUS  STEELE 


Member  of  Editorial  Board  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor 

Rufus  Steele,  author,  producer  lof 
motion  pictures  and  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  died  in  Boston  Dec.  25.  He 
was  58  years  old. 

Since  September,  1931,  Mr.  Steele,  who 
was  born  in  Hope,  Ark.,  had  written 
«  daily  front  page  column  for  the  Moni¬ 
tor  entitled  “The  March  of  the  Nations.” 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Redding,  Cal.,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Free  Press  from  1900  to  1902. 
He  then  became  a  reporter  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  made  Sunday 
editor  in  1904,  and  two  years  later  be¬ 
came  Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  where  he  continued  until  1912. 

Resigning  to  devote  himself  to  free¬ 
lance  writing,  he  wrote  several  plays 
and  a  number  of  books. 

On  America’s  entry  into  the  World 
War,  he  became  editor  of  the  Division 
of  Films  of  the  Creel  Committee  for 
Public  Information,  and  in  1927  was 
coach  in  special  tu'ticle  writing  at  the 
University  of  Miami.  He  was  named 
to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Monitor 
last  June. 


A  CRIMELESS  CHRISTMAS? 


Not  Possible  to  Print  Such  a  Paper 
This  Year,  Says  Daily 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tmnsrript- 
Telegram  published  the  following  front¬ 
page  editorial  Dec.  24: 

“The  Transcript-Telegram  for  the 
past  12  years  has  carried  no  item  of 
violence  or  crime  on  page  one  of  its 
Christmas  Eve  edition.  "It  can’t  be  done 
this  year.  There  is  violence  at  home 
and  abroad :  new  threats  of  war  in 
Europe;  the  Italian- Ethiopian  war;  the 
fleeing  of  the  Lindberghs  to  protect 
their  son  Jon  from  kidnapping  threats; 
the  developments  in  the  case  of  the 
convicted  Lindbergh  kidnaper,  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann;  the  escape  of  two 
convicts  after  they  had  fatally  wounded 
their  Massachusetts  state  prison  guard 
— such  is  the  news  of  the  day,  news  of 
men  gone  mad  and  their  innocent  vic¬ 
tims. 

“Pope  Pius  in  an  address  to  30 
cardinals  today  begs  God  to  end  all 
threats  of  new  wars  and  violence.  We 
all  do.” 


E.  &  P.  COPIES  IN  EVIDENCE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  I’ubli.siier) 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  26 — Interrupting 
the  testimony  before  the  start  of  cross- 
examination  of  Ralph  W.  Trueblood, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  the  Western  Broadcast  libel 
suit  against  the  paper,  KNX  in  the 
last  day  and  half  has  been  introduc¬ 
ing  copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
containing  accounts  of  the  press  radio 
bureau  organization  and  development 
approximately  30  issues  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  dating  back  to  December,  1933. 
It  is  expected  these  stories  will  play 
a  part  in  the  cross-examination  later 
today  of  Trueblood,  author  of  “A  Plain 
Statement”  editorial  on  which  the  half 
million  dollar  suit  hinges.  Last  week 
Judge  J.  B.  T.  Warne  urged  counsel 
to  rush  the  case  in  an  attempt  to 
finish  by  Jan.  4. 


GEORGE  K.  REED 

George  K.  Reed,  59,  vice-president 
and  a  director  of  Edwin  Bird  Wilson, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising  agency, 
died  Dec.  22  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

He  was  employed  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Princeton  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  of  Allegheny,  Pa., 
and  from  1900  to  1903  by^  T.  Mellon  & 
Sons,  now  the  Mellon  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  1904  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Colonial  Trust 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  and  in  1908  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  that  bank  and  of 
two  others,  the  Columbia  National  Bank 
and  the  Germania  Savings  Bank.  lx)th 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  1911  ^Ir.  Reed  went 
to  Chicago  as  manager  of  the  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  Bankers  Directory  and  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  Bankers  Monthly.  He  joined  the 
Wilson  organization  in  1920. 


GUILD  STRIKE  SETTLED 

Amsterdam  News  Dispute  Ended 
With  Strikers  Back  on  Job 

Laurence  11.  Axman,  receiver  for 
the  Amsterdam  Neivs  New  York  Negro 
weekly.  Dr.  P.  M.  11.  Savory  and  Ur.  C. 
B.  Powell,  Harlem  business  men  and 
insurance  executives,  and  Carl  Randau, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  jointly  announced  this  week 
the  settlement  of  the  11  weeks’  strike  of 
members  of  the  newspaper  editorial  staff 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  locked-out 
employes  with  a  10  jier  cent  wage  in¬ 
crease. 

Other  conditions  of  the  agreement  are 
the  discharge  of  the  strikebreaking  staff, 
the  establishment  of  a  guild  shop  with 
the  employment  of  nine  full-time  locked- 
out  employes,  a  five-day  40-hour  week, 
annual  vacations  of  two  weeks,  dismissal 
notice  up  to  three  months  for  ten  years’ 
employment,  establishment  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  committee  and  assurances 
against  strike-breaking  and  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  paper  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  last  week. 


HILL  HEADS  GUILD  GROUP 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Oakland,  Dec.  24 — Howard  Hill, 
formerly  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Enqidrer,  was  elected  president  of  the 
northern  California  chapter,  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  last  Friday.  Papers 
from  Washington  appointing  him  as¬ 
sistant  regional  director  of  information 
of  District  Nine,  Resettlement  Admin¬ 
istration,  came  just  as  the  electoin  was 
going  on.  Hill  said.  Hill  left  the  Post- 
I'mquirer  re-write  desk  Saturday  and 
started  his  new  duties  as  assistant  to 
Frederick  E.  Soule  Monday.  Both  are 
charter  members  of  the  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  guild. 


JOHN  W.  GARNER 

John  W.  Garner,  of  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  patent  attorney  and  amateur  jour¬ 
nalist,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec. 
19.  Garner  will  be  remembered  as 
publisher  of  Youth’s  Gazette,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  January, 
1876.  .A  year  later  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Youth’s  Journal.  With 
the  publishers  of  other  amateur  jour¬ 
nals,  which  became  the  vogue  at  that 
time  throughout  the  country,  he  formed 
an  organization  called  “The  Fossils.” 


BONFILS  SETTLEMENT  READY 

The  $7,000,000  estate  left  by  Fred¬ 
rick  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post  will  soon  be  divided  between  his 
two  daughters.  May  Bonfils  Berryman 
and  Miss  Helen  Bonfils.  Settlement 
was  delayed  when  Mrs.  Berryman  con¬ 
tested  a  i>rovision  of  her  mother’s  will 
providing  that  Mrs.  Berryman’s  half  be 
placed  in  trust  with  Helen  Bonfils,  one 
of  the  trustees.  This  provision  has  been 
stricken  out  by  County  Judge  George 
Luxford. 


ON  WORLD  TOUR 

Vera  Brown,  reporter  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  is  on  a  round-the-world 
tour.  Tlie  Times  is  publishing  a  story 
a  day  from  her.  She  was  in  Manila 
when  the  Philippines  liecame  a  common¬ 
wealth  and  mailed  on  the  China  Clipper 
a  series  illustrated  with  her  own  photo¬ 
graphs.  She  has  visited  Japan  and 
Giina,  and  now  is  in  India.  If  possible, 
she  will  enter  Ethiopia. 


SET  FREE  ON  BONDS 

Irving  Weitzman,  Chicago  baker 
whom  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  new  trial  while  he  was  under 
a  life  sentence  for  allegedly  plotting  the 
murder  of  Eli  Daiches,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive,  was  released 
late  last  week  on  $35,000  bonds. 


NAMED  UQUIDATOR 

Justice  Charles  McTague  at  Osgoode  ; 
Hall,  Toronto,  appointed  R.  S.  Me-  ' 
Pherson,  liquidator  of  Abitibi  Power  &  j 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Dec.  21  in 
succession  to  F.  C.  Clarkson,  who  re-  I 
signed  on  account  of  ill  health.  i 
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DAILY  EXPANDS  ITS 
RADIO  SCHEDULE 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  Adds  Five  Min¬ 
utes  Nightly  to  Promote 
Used  Car  Classified 
Advertising 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  23— The  Phil- 
adelphia  Inquirer,  which  entered  into 
radio  tie-ups  with  Stations  WIP  and 
WFIL  in  September,  is  expanding  its 
trade  agreement  with  VVIP  as  of  Dec. 
17  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Under  the  original  arrangement  the 
Inquirer  broadcasts  its  lost  and  found 
advertisements  over  WIP  and  WFIL 
each  morning  and  in  addition  gives  a 
dramatization  of  the  first  portions  of 
its  Sunday  novel  over  WIP  each  Sat¬ 
urday. 

The  new  agreement  with  WIP  con¬ 
tinues  the  previous  programs  and  adds 
a  5-minute  period  each  night  to  its 
present  schedule.  The  new  series  will 
be  promotion  for  used  car  ads  in  the 
classified  section  of  the  newspaper.  A 
character,  “Andy  Otto,”  will  give  some 
spot  news  from  the  bulldog  edition  and 
six  used  car  advertisements  that  are 
appearing  in  the  next  i^y’s  paper. 

The  programs  are  primarily  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  of  advertising,  rather 
than  an  effort  to  sell  automobiles.  The 
Inquirer  uses  the  radio  broadcasts  as  an 
added  inducement  to  buy  space  by  assur¬ 
ing  a  dealer  that  one  of  his  cars  will 
be  especially  advertised  in  a  particular 
program. 

The  news  agreement  Is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  because  it  is  the  first  time  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper  has  permitted 
the  use  of  its  news  stories  on  the  air, 
according  to  WIP.  News  used  must  be 
entirely  local  and  no  press  service  re¬ 
ports  are  used. 

This  new  space-for-time  arrangement 
has  been  worked  out  on  the  Inquirer 
card  rate  against  WIP’s  card  rate.  The 
deal  was  concluded  by  Benedict  Gimbel, 
Jr.,  president  of  WIP,  and  Herbert  E. 
Blackman,  secretary  of  the  Inquirer. 

ROBERT  McLEAN  HONORED 

Pbiladelphia  PublUher  Given  Recog¬ 
nition  for  Dental  Clinic  Work 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubushm) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  23— R  o  b  e  r  t 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press,  received  the  1935  Award  of  the 
Academy  of  Stomatology  at  its  annual 
dinner  held  Dec.  17  at  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  headquarters. 

The  awaid,  a  certificate  of  honorary 
membership  in  the  Academy,  is  made 
annually  to  persons  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  dentistry.  Dr.  William  D. 
Tracy,  who  organized  the  first  dental 
service  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  Gty,  and  served  for  many 
years  as  'ts  director,  received  a  similar 
honor. 

Mr.  McLean,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mouth  Hygiene 
Association  for  the  last  six  years,  is 
the  first  layman  to  receive  this  honor 
from  the  Academy. 

In  presenting  the  membership  to  the 
publisher.  Dr.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Dentist’^y,  declared  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Philadelphia  Mouth  Hy¬ 
giene  Association  “bids  fair  to  be  an 
outstanding  advancement  in  the  realm 
of  child  health  in  Philadelphia.”  The 
association  serves  children  of  school  and 
pre-school  age  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  dental  care  and  who  not,  never¬ 
theless,  eligible  for  charity  clinics. 

“Because  of  his  great  love  for  an 
interest  in  children,”  said  Dr.  Lewis, 
“Mr.  McLean  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  this  splendid  dental 
clinic  for  underprivileged  children.” 

H.  HOPWOOD  JOINS  DAILY 

Henry  Hopwood,  son  of  the  late  E. 
C.  Hopwood,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  now 
a  reporter  on  the  paper.  Young  Hop- 
wood  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate. 


>UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

^or  Letters 


The  world  is  filled  with  the  name 
of  Mussolini,  wars  hang  in  the 
balance,  diplomats  scurry,  nations  eye 
each  other  and  weigh  their  fine  theories 
against  more  crass  material  considera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  George  Seides’  book, 
“Sawdust  Ccasar,”  is  printed  by  Har¬ 
per  &  Bros.,  New  York  (,$3.U0). 

Barred  from  publication  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  by  diplomatic  re¬ 
quest,  this  volume  contains  dynamite. 
George  Seides,  newspaperman,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Italy  in  1925  for  writing 
articles  for  tlie  Chicago  Tribune  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  Mussolini.  He  says  he 
nurses  no  grudge,  and  in  reading  the 
book  one  finds  plenty  of  documentation. 

The  startling  facts  about  Mussolini 
will  give  many  an  editorial  writer  sud¬ 
den  pause.  It  is  a  book  which  no 
resixinsible  news  executive  can  afford 
to  miss  in  view  of  present  events.  It 
might  even  convince  the  tax  weepers 
that  freedom  with  taxes  is  preferable 
to  dictatorship  with  higher  taxes,  and 

no  protests.  This  book  should  be 

recommended  reading. — W.  L.  B. 

*  «  « 

WHEN  a  confirmed  book  reviewer 
writes  a  novel  it  is  news,  and  so 
it  is  with  “Your  Life  Lies  Before  You,” 
by  Harry  Hansen,  veteran  book  critic 
of  the  Mew  York  W orld-Telegrcun,  and 
for  years  before  tliat  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs.  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
$2.50.) 

Perhaps  wearied  with  the  flood  of 
sophisticated  and  psycho-analytical 
novels  he  has  been  forced  to  review  in 
the  past  decade,  Mr.  Hansen  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  simple  idyll  of  small  town  life 
in  an  Iowa  river  town  (Davenport), 
the  love  of  a  young  newspaper  reporter 
for  a  violin  teacher’s  daughter,  made 
poignant  by  its  recapture  of  youthful 
first  emotions,  of  youthful  unawareness 
to  anything  but  the  present  mood. 

It  is  pleasant,  memory-provoking 
reading — W.  L.  B. 

*  *  * 

Asserting  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  on  the  whole  is  a 
.sound  piece  of  legislation.  Dean  W. 

500  AT  COLUMNISTS’  DINNER 

Philadelphians  Paid  $3.50  Each  to 
See  Newspaper  Notables 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  23 — That  the 
public  likes  to  meet  its  columnists  in 
the  flesh,  even  tliough  the  tax  is  $3.50 
per  plate,  was  demonstrated  by  the  first 
“Stuff  and  Nonsense”  dinner  attended 
recently  by  more  than  500  persons. 
Leading  Philadelphia  columnists  and 
cartoonists,  together  with  well-known 
New  York  newspapermen,  were  the 
guests  of  honor. 

Arrival  of  a  number  of  the  local 
lights  in  such  unconventional  convey¬ 
ances  as  a  concrete  mixer,  a  milk  wagon 
and  a  newspaper  truck  gave  a  spectac¬ 
ular  start  to  the  festivities,  held  in  the 
Manufacturers  and  Bankers  Club. 
Christopher  Morley,  author  and  former 
Philadelphia  newspaperman,  was  a 
guest  speaker. 

Ostensibly  the  affair  was  held  in 
honor  of  Don  Rose,  who  writes  the 
“Stuff  and  Nonsense”  column  on  the 
Evening  Ledger.  He  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  but  shared  the  limelight 
with  the  other  columnists.  Jay  House, 
of  the  Inquirer,  was  toastmaster. 

“The  Keyholes  of  the  City,”  gathered 
by  Rose  through  a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment,  were  presented  to  Jim  Keeney, 
who  writes  a  gossip  column  in  the 
Record  under  the  name  “Cecil  Penny- 
feather."  Other  humorous  awards  were 
presented  to  Jay  House,  Inquirer;  Tom 
Daly,  Bulletin;  Anne  Mary  Lawler, 
Evening  Ledger,  and  James  McMullin, 
“National  Whirligig.”  Mrs.  Don  Rose, 
mother  of  12  children,  was  presented 
the  “Gimbel  Achievement  Medal,”  a 
charge  coin,  in  a  take-off  on  the  de- 


H.  Spencer,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  school  of  business,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  tlie  Chicago  regional  labor 
board,  has  written  an  analysis  of  the 
new  law  entitled  “The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,”  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  Dean  Spencer 
points  out,  however,  that  the  act  con-  | 
tains  “some  ill-advised  provisions”  and 
is  subject  to  criticism  b^ause  of  “cer¬ 
tain  serious  omissions”  but  “the  act 
is  not  as  bad  as  employers  seem  to 
think  it  is  and  it  certainly  is  not  a 
panacea,  as  organized  labor  pretends 
to  believe.” — G,  B. 

*  •  * 

SEVEN  newspaper  editors  discuss  the 
state  of  the  nation  in  an  article  in  , 
the  December  Review  of  Reviews,  under 
the  title,  “New  England  Weighs  the 
New  Deal.”  The  contributors  are; 
Guy  P.  Gannett,  Portland  Press  Herald; 
John  A.  Muehling,  Manchester  Union 
and  Leader;  E.  F.  Crane,  Burlington 
Free  Press;  Henry  T.  Claus,  Boston 
Transcript ;  Henry  B.  Russell,  Spring- 
field  Union;  David  Patten,  Proi^ence 
Bulletin,  and  M.  S,  Sherman,  Hartford 
Courant. 

Current  History  for  December  in¬ 
cludes  “The  Presidents’  Job,,’  by  Charles 
W.  B.  Hurd,  on  the  VVashington  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  .  .  ,  ‘‘Danger 
F'rom  Austria”,  by  W.  Walter  Crotch, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  International  Press 
Bureau  in  Paris,  is  in  the  same  pub¬ 
lication  .  .  .  Meyer  Berger,  of  the 
New  York  Times  discusses  “Some 
Gentlemen  Racketeers”  in  the  same 
issue. — C.  G.  T. 

«  B  * 

Ralph  T.  JONES,  feature  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  published  a  voliune  en¬ 
titled:  “Poetic  Vignettes— Silhouettes 
in  Rhyme” — a  collection  of  poems 
which  have  appeared  in  his  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Silhouettes.”  The  volume  comes 
from  the  press  of  Albert  C.  Leitch, 
Atlanta  Constitution  reporter  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  paper’s  weekly  “Stamp 
Corner,”  to  whom  printing  is  a  side¬ 
line  hobby. 

partment  store’s  annual  women’s  award. 

Among  the  other  guests  of  honor 
were:  Bulletin — Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges 
(“The  Optimist”)  and  Laura  Lee;  In¬ 
quirer — Herman  L.  Collins  (“Girard”), 
Eleanor  Morton,  woman’s  page  writer, 
and  Hugh  Hutton,  cartoonist;  Evening 
Ledger — C.  William  Duncan,  A.M.S., 
and  Charles  H.  Sykes,  cartoonist;  Rec¬ 
ord — Peter  Stirling  and  Jerrv  Doyle, 
cartoonist;  Daily  News — Jeff  Keen,  and 
Ed  Sullivan  and  John  Chapman,  Broad¬ 
way  columnists. 

HOWEY  APPEALS  TAX 

Walter  Howey  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  has  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  against  an  additional 
assessment  made  by  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  of  $1,572.56  for  1933 
income  taxes.  Howey  protests  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Revenue  Bureau  of  disallow¬ 
ing  deduction  from  his  gross  income 
for  the  year  of  $18,748.92  expended  by 
him  as  necessary  business  expenses. 

DEATH  CELL  INTERVIEW 

Dorothy  Williams,  Detroit  Times  re¬ 
porter,  created  a  stir  in  Ontario  gov¬ 
ernment  and  newspaper  circles  recently 
when  she  entered  the  death  cell  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclusive  interview  with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Tilford,  who  poisoned  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Tilford  later  was 
hanged.  The  government  sought  to 
determine  how  Miss  Williams  got  into 
the  cell.  She  refused  to  tell. 

WINS  POWER  INCREASE 

Permission  to  increase  its  daytime 
,  power  to  five  kilowatts  was  granted 
i  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Dec.  16  to  radio  station  WBEN 
of  the  Buff  (do  (N.  Y.)  Eivning  Netvs. 


TWO  SPECIAL  TRAINS  Rl 
FOR  OPERA-GOERS 

New  Haven  Register  Swamped  Wki  ^ 

It  Suggested  Townsmen  Hear 
Local  Boy’s  Debut  At 
“Met”’ 

The  largest  out-of-town  group  ||  xs 
attend  a  iierformance  at  New  Yotk’i  V 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  60  yeari  d 
its  history  was  brought  in  two  specal  trv 
trains  of  12  cars  each  from  New  Hav(^  ^ 
Conn.,  by  tlie  Register  on  the  night  d  *0 
Dec.  19  to  witness  the  debut  of  a  locil 
boy,  Charles  Kullmann,  in  Faust.  Mon  & 
than  900  tickets  to  the  perforraana  H 
were  sold  through  the  paper’s  intensin  vo 
promotion  of  the  event  in  New  Ham  ini 
while  some  500  more  people  who  couU  fit 
not  get  tickets  in  New  Haven  rode  to  ev 
New  York  on  the  special  trains  in  the  si 
hope  of  obtaining  them  there.  v. 

Officials  of  the  “Met”  reported  tbit  jc 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  affair  had 
been  in  1926  when  a  large  number  o{  d 
Midwesterners  came  East  to  aumd  1  e 
Marion  Talley’s  debut.  The  New  !  r 
Haven  group  spent  about  $3,000  uu  1 1 
seats  and  $2,000  for  train  fare.  ^ 

From  its  inception,  response  to  the  i  ] 
announcement  of  plans  for  mass  attend-  i  ( 
ance  at  Mr.  Kullmaim’s  debut  astonished  ‘ 
its  originators.  At  first  hoping  to  sell  I 
100  tickets,  those  on  the  newspaper  ' 
charged  with  the  promotion  were  forced  j 
to  revise  their  estimates  upward  the  first 
day  that  reservations  were  offerd  and 
when  frantic  appeals  to  the  opera  com¬ 
pany  were  finally  met  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  900  tickets  would  have  to  be 
the  limit  for  New  Haven  hundreds  con¬ 
tinued  to  phone  and  write  offering  prfr 
miums  for  tickets  long  after  it  IsmI 
been  announced  that  the  house  was  sold 
out 

In  New  York  the  Register  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  fleet  of  300  taxicabs  to 
transport  the  delegation  from  Grand 
Central  Terminal  to  the  Broadway  . 
theatre  at  special  rates.  I 

The  New  Haven  road  seized  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  promotion 
work  of  its  own  when,  on  the  return 
trip,  ballots  were  distributed  in  both 
trains  on  the  question  of  support  for 
a  regular  inid-week  theatre  train. 

The  affair  was  pictorially  covered  by 
news  photographers  who  worked  both 
trains,  the  station  and  backstage  at  the 
opera  house. 

John  Day  Jackson  is  publisher  of  the 
Register. 

PLAN  FULL-TIME  MANAGER 

A  proposal  for  putting  the  Virgima 
Press  Association  on  a  full-time  man¬ 
ager  basis  will  be  discussed  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  to  be  held  on  Jam  17 
arid  18  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond.  The  legislative  program  of 
the  association  and  the  social  security 
program  will  also  be  discussed,  as  will 
newspaper  ^oblems  relating  to  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  editorial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.  Cranston  Williams, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Southera 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associatioa  ^ 
be  among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting. 

What  Everyona  Should 
Know  About 
Nawtpapar  Advarticinf 

“MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY" 

By  WM.  A.  THOMSON 

Director  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amw- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

NEWSPAPERS  sad  sdvsititiaf  —  Ihslr 
trowtfa  li  the  growth  of  Aaietka. 

Reachiag  milllom  qirickly,  directly,  has 
weds,  eeatiniics  to  fliaks  ■HUom  for  thoN 
«rho  know  how  to  use  the  advertMag 
coiaaMS  of  luwspapars. 

The  hew,  when  and  where  of  aawspapat 
advsrtisiag  it  presented  by  aa  authority. 

260  Pages— 25  full  page  illuatrmtiont 
Bandaomety  bound  and  printad,  tS. 
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retailers  are  looking  forward 

TO  RISING  SALES  VOLUME  IN  1936 

ChrUtmas  Sale*  Up  10  Per  Cent,  Year  A*  Whole  About  7  Per 
Cent,  in  1935— Little  Change  Considered  Likely  in 
Advertising  Percentage 
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WITH  Qiristmas  sales  up  10  per 
cent  or  more  over  thi  se  ot  1934, 
leading  retailers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  looking  to  the  next  year  with 
confidence,  and  they  are  making  plans 
to  maintain  aggressive  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statements  made  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  response  to  a  request. 
If  the  percentage  of  sales  volume  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising  is  unchanged,  ris¬ 
ing  .sales  would  be  automatically  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  advertising,  while 
even  if  the  percentage  is  lowered 
slightly,  it  is  probable  that  actual  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  will  show  no 
loss.  . 

However,  the  coming  year  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  determined  effort  by  store 
executives  to  hold  down  the  advertising 
percentage,  and  at  least  one  retail 
leader  predicts  a  newspaper  linage  loss. 

Reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  department  store  sales  showed 
that  for  November,  the  latest  month 
for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
country  made  a  10  per  cent  gain  over 
1934,  with  individual  reserve  districts 
ranging  from  4  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
gain.  For  the  first  eleven  months  the 
nation  showed  a  5  per  cent  gain.  If  the 
10  per  cent  Christmas  gain  reported  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gf  ods  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  maintained  through  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  year’s 
increase  would  lie  approximately  1  per 
cent.  Following  are  the  statements  of 
some  retail  leaders: 
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PA.  O’CONNELL,  president.  E.  T. 

•  Slattery  Company,  Bostin:  “Pros¬ 
pects  for  1936  in  my  opinion  call  for  a 
policy  of  aggressive  promotion.  Funda- 
■  mentally  the  condition  of  business  is 
*  sound,  and  g<  od  evidence  e.xists  that  the 
improvement  that  started  nearly  three 
years  ago  and  still  continues  is  part  of 
a  long  swing  upward  such  as  followed 
all  other  major  readjustment  periods. 
The  year  ahead  may  well  bring  the 
most  rapid  gains  we  have  seen  vet. 

■  Presidential  election  is  taken  as  assur- 
I  ance  of  heavy  government  spending, 
pn  bably  in  excess  of  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Banks  are  bulging  with  credit, 
and  financing  of  consumer  purchases  is 
expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds,  extend¬ 
ing  time  payments  to  almost  every  field 
of  consumer  goods.  Confidence  in  sta¬ 
bility  of  commodity  prices  is  restored. 
Witi;  this  combinatii  n.  almost  any 
^ree  of  trade  expansion  can  take  place 
in  1936.  It  should  be  a  year  in  which 
well-planned  sales  effort,  liacked  with 
advertising,  will  pay  big  dividends.’’ 

«  «  « 

DF.  kelly,  president  of  The 
•  Fair  Store,  Chicago:  “Our  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  1936  will  be  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  in  the  year 
1935.  We  are  of  the  definite  opinion 
that  newspaper  advertising  is  by  far 
the  most  effective  medium  for  retail 
use.” 

*  *  * 

G  R.  SCHAEFFER,  advertising 
•director  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago:  “We  are  always  willing 
to  increase  our  advertising  if  we  can 
do  it  without  increasing  our  advertising 
costs  to  sales.  We  have  been  steadily 
increasing  appropriations  during  1935. 
We  expect  to  go  on  doing  so  during 
1936.  _  The  bulk  of  our  advertising  is 
in  Chicago  daily  newspapers.” 

#  «  « 

HERBERT  J.  TILY,  president, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  “Most  business  men  would  rather 
have  profits  than  be  prophets,  but,  as¬ 
suming  for  the  nonce  to  be  one,  I  opine 
business  may  get  a  larger  measure  of 
the  ateve-mentioned  desideratum  in  1936 
I :  than  it  did  in  1935.  The  arrows  of  prog¬ 
ress  seem  to  point  that  way.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


C HANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  man 
aging  dir^tor.  National  Retail  Dr; 
.^ioods  Association :  “Two  schools  o 


opposite  opinion  seem  to  be  present  in 
the  department  and  specialty  store  field 
at  this  time.  One  school  believes  that 
expenses  in  general  should  lie  decreased, 
and  particularly  that  publicity  expenses 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum.  The 
other  group  preaches  that  every  effort 
should  fie  made  to  encourage  the  present 
improving  trend  of  business,  and  that 
publicity  expenses  should  be  increased 
to  bring  new  customers  into  the  store. 

“It  is  very  probably  true  that  in  1936 
stores  will  exert  careful  vigil  against 
possible  wasteful  expenditures.  Al¬ 
though  the  trend  of  publicity  expendi¬ 
ture  will  likely  show  little  variation 
from  present  levels  during  the  year, 
stores  undoubtedly  will  continue  from 
month  to  month  to  revise  publicity  ap¬ 
propriations  upward  or  downward  de¬ 
pending  on  business  conditions. 

“One  of  the  most  predominant  selling 
policies  in  retail  stores  in  1935  has  been 
to  extend  greater  credit  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  A  continuation  of  this 
policy  on  a  sound  basis  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  1936.  Such  a  movement  evi¬ 
dently  reflects  the  feeling  of  many 
merchants  that  we  are  in  for  a  period  of 
stimulated  industrial  activity  with 
sustained  earning  power.” 

«  #  « 

Andrew  CONNOLLY,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Joseph  Horne  Company, 
Pittsburgh:  “We  are  hopeful  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  show  present  or  increased 
activity  in  1936,  although  the  fact  that 
a  bitter  national  election  is  in  prospect 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  some  apprehen¬ 
sions.  We  propose  to  go  after  business 
to  the  full  degree  that  conditions  war. 
rant,  with  newspapers  a  predominating 
medium.  The  new  Jones  &  Laughlin 
$40,000,000  strip  mill  to  be  built  here, 
and  other  recent  industrial  developments, 
are  encouraging  to  local  interests.” 

*  «  * 

Karl  F.  EGGE,  publicity  director, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York:  “Not 
being  soothsayers,  we  cannot  predict  the 
retail  sales  and  trends  for  1936. 
Neither  will  be  venture  a  guess.  We 
can,  however,  definitely  state  that  we 
are  planning  our  operations  for  the  first 
half  of  the  new  year  in  an  optimistic 
frame  of  mind,  believing  that  the  way  to 
get  business  is  to  go  after  it.” 

*  *  m 

TRWIN  D.  WOLF,  of  Kaufmann’s— 
A  “The  Big  Store,”  Pittsburgh :  States 
this  store  will  make  such  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  their  advertising  for  '36 
as  times  warrant.  He  stated  business 
is  good  and  much  advertising  has  been 
done  this  year,  but  his  organization 
contemplates  better  business  for  ’36  and 
larger  programs  of  advertising. 

«  *  * 

SPEAR  &  CO.,  furniture,  Pittsburgh: 

Miss  Margaret  Fleming,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  stated  that  Spear’s  has 
us^  extensive  advertising  and  businep 
has  greatly  increased  the  past  six 
months  with  the  outlook  for  ’36  good. 
«  *  * 

Bert  SARAVAN,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Frank  &  Seder,  Pittsburgh: 
Believes  that  advertising  will  not  need 
to  be  increased  in  ’36.  He  believes  that 
with  the  Pittsburgh  district  coming  back 
strongly  the  cost  of  getting  patrons 
should  not  be  so  high  as  in  the  years 
since  1929. 

*  *  * 

JOHN  WOOD,  vice  pesident,  B. 

Altman  &  Co.,  New  York:  “It  is 
probable  that  many  a  good  New  York 
retailer  will  show  less  net  profit  for 
1935  than  1934.  Combination  of  weather 
and  sales  tax  has  been  a  little  too  harsh 
for  delicate  metropolitan  constitutions. 

“If  1936  gives  us  a  better  break  in  at 
least  one  of  these — notwithstanding  the 
new  unemployment  taxes — New  York 
retail  volume  should  slowly  move 
ahead.  Newspaper  linage  will  tend  to 
decrease  in  early  part  of  1936  due  to 
these  facts  and  also  to  probable  ill- 


advised  rate  increase.  Only  a  sharp  up¬ 
turn  in  retail  sales  volume  will  increase 
use  of  newspapers.” 


11  ENGRAVING  SUPPLY 
FIRMS  CITED  BY  FTC 


REDFERN  EXPEDITION 


Universal  Service  Sponsoring  Search 
for  Aviator  in  Jungle 

A  rescue  expedition  into  the  jungles 
of  Dutch  Guinea,  to  bring  back  Paul 
Redfern,  long  lost  American  aviator, 
will  be  led  next  month  by  James  A. 
Ryan,  Canal  Zone  correspondent  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Service. 

Several  expeditions  to  find  Redfern 
already  are  being  prepared  and  one  air¬ 
plane  flight  was  made  several  weeks  ago 
over  the  territory  in  which  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  crippled  guest  of  friendly 
Indians.  It  was  unable  to  make  a  land¬ 
ing  and  returned  to  Georgetown,  British 
Guinea. 

The  Ryan  expedition,  sponsored  by  E. 
S.  Waid  American  Legion  Post,  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Universal  Service,  hopes 
to  bring  out  Redfern  within  two  weeks 
of  the  date  it  leaves  Paramaribo,  Dutch 
Guinea,  early  in  January.  A  twin 
motored  Sikorsky  amphibian  plane,  now 
readied  in  its  hangar  in  France  Field,  in 
the  zone,  will  carry  Ryan  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  Paramaribo.  There  it  will  take 
on  James  S.  Lawton,  for  many  years 
American  consul  there,  and  an  assistant, 
both  experienced  in  jungle  exploration. 

Within  twenty  miles  of  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  a  stretch  of  water,  suitable  for  the 
landing  and  takeoff  of  the  plane  during 
the  rainy  season,  has  been  located.  On 
it  the  party  plans  to  alight  and  establish 
a  nearby  base  from  which  a  path  will  be 
cut  through  the  jungle.  Lawton  believes 
this  can  be  done  in  four  days. 

The  expedition  is  equipped  with  a 
portable  radio,  cameras  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  stills  and  the  medicines  and 
paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  trip  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  iraunds  of  trinkets 
and  gifts  for  the  Indians,  who  are  not 
interested  in  money. 


WINS  CONTRACT  SUIT 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  former  editor  and 
owner  of  the  New  York  Eveninn  Mail, 
won  a  $16,000  contract  suit  brought  by 
Mrs.  Sadie  C.  Rosensweig,  formerly  his 
secretary,  in  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Dec.  19. 
The  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  also 
awarded  Mr.  Stoddard  a  judgment  of 
$15,000  against  his  former  secretary. 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  filed  the  counter  suit, 
-saying  he  had  paid  $15,000  to  Mrs. 
Rosensweig’s  stock  brokers  in  1929  to 
clear  her  indebtedness  to  them  for  cer¬ 
tain  stock  transactions.  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
sweig  claimed  Mr.  Stoddard  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  her  in  1925 
that  if  she  refused  all  other  work  he 
would  employ  her  as  his  secretary  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime. 


Companies  Said  to  Have  Monopoly  in 

Copper  and  Zinc  Plates — Com¬ 
bine  Suppressed  Normal 
Competition 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Wasiii.n'cton,  D.  C.,  Dec.  24 — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cited  11 
companies  selling  more  than  90  iiercent 
of  the  total  interstate  volume  of  copper 
and  zinc  plates  for  engraving  as  being 
originators  and  parties  to  a  monopoly 
in  their  industry. 

Those  listed  in  the  F.T.C.  complaint 
are:  Edes  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  American  Steel 
and  Copper  Plate  Company  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  the  New  York  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Company  of  Brooklyn,. 
N.  Y. ;  the  Rolled  Plate  Metal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brooklyn;  the  National  Steel 
and  Copper  Plate  Company  of  Chicago ; 
Harold  M.  Pitman  Company  of  Cicero, 
111. ;  the  Pacific  Steel  and  Copper  Plate 
Company  of  San  Francisco;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Zinc  Products  of  Greencastle,  Ind. ; 
the  American  Nickeloid  Company  of 
Peru,  111. ;  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Bridgeport  En¬ 
gravers  Supply  Company  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

In  addition,  the  trade  association  of 
the  group,  the  Photo  Engravers  Copper 
&  Zinc  Grinders  Association  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  was  also  included  in  the 
citation  of  the  FTC. 

The  11  companies  were  charged  with 
being  members  of  a  combine  and  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  by  adopting  uniform 
price  schedules,  terms  and  discounts, 
created  a  virtual  monopoly  for  the  sale 
of  their  products.  This  tended  to  sup¬ 
press  normal  business  competition,  the 
FTC  complaint  stated,  and  caused 
values  of  the  products  to  be  falsely 
enhanced. 

The  respondents  have  until  Jan.  24  to 
answer  the  complaint  to  show  cause 
why  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  should 
not  be  issued  against  them. 


BUYS  ARKANSAS  PAPER 

Purchased  recently  from  the  Mcllroy 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Progressive 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
is  now  owned  by  H.  D.  Philips,  until 
recently  of  the  staff  of  Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson,  Inc..  Dallas,  Tex.,  advertising 
agency.  He  announced  that  no  changes 
will  be  made  either  in  personnel  or 
policies.  In  addition  to  its  commercial 
printing  department,^  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Proqressh’e  Star,  a  weekly, 
and  the  Saturday  Broadcast,  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 


START  the  NEW  YEAR 


RIGHT 


I ANUARY  is  the  time  when  many 
a  vasue  impulse  is  translated  into 
action.  In  many  a  plant,  the  con¬ 
viction  has  been  srowins  that  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats  offer  an  avenue  of 
stereotypins  improvement. 


A  thoroush  soins  test,  appropriate 
to  the  start  of  the  new  year,  will 
demonstrate  how  much  the  stereo 
routine  can  be  accelerated  and  its 
results  improved  by  the  easier  mold¬ 
ing,  quicl<er  scorching,  the  depend¬ 
ably  good  first  casts  and  the  all 
round  uniformity  for  which  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats  are  celebrated.  No  other 
evidence  will  be  so  convincing  as 
your  own  experience. 


For  dependable  stereotyping  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.S.A. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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PRESS  FREEDOM  PRINCIPLE  LINKED 
WITH  FIRST  PRINTING  OF  BIBLE 

Publication  400  Years  Ago  Brought  Preliminary  Skirmishes  in 
Battle  for  Free  Press — First  Index  and  First 
Licensing  System  Started  Then 

By  FRED  S.  SIEBERT 
University  of  Illinois 


'HE  year  1935  is  being  appropria- 
ately  observed  as  the  400th  anni- 


1537.  The  text  was  pirated  from 
Coverdale’s  bible.  The  printer  evi- 


vcrsarj'  of  the  printing  of  the  first  com-  dently  had  the  backing  of  Cromwell, 
plete  English  bible.  It  is  also  the  anni-  liarl  of  Essex,  through  whose  influence 
versary  of  the  opening  of  the  struggle  jje  was  able  to  print  on  the  title  page 


for  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  1535,  just  400  years  ago,  the  first 


‘‘Set  foorth  with  the  kynges  moost 
gracious  licence.” 

Henry  at  this  time  was  vacillating 


printed  copy  of  both  the  old  and  the  between  Rome,  the  German  reformers, 
new  testaments  was  sold  in  England,  ^nd  his  own  autocratic  principles  for 
The  event  marked  one  of  the  biggest  tlie  establishment  of  an  independent 
news  scoops  of  all  times,  and  credit  English  church.  For  a  brief  period  he 


goes  to  Miles  Coverdale  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  to  Christopher  Froschaucr  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  for  the  printing. 


felt  that  the  circulation  of  the  bible  in 
English  would  help  his  political  cause, 
but  he  soon  recanted  as  it  became  ap- 


The  enterprising  printers  of  the  16th  the  bible  in  the  vernacular 

century,  seeing  the  profits  to  be  made  ^  direct  ap^al  to  the  per- 


from  the  sale  of  bibles,  followed  with 
other  editions.  The  Dutch  printers,  in 
particular,  because  of  their  proximity 
to  the  English  market,  began  to  send 
over  barrels  of  books.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  these  books  called  for  imme¬ 
diate  action  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  secular  authorities  in  order 


sonal  opinions  of  his  subjects. 

Then  in  1538  the  king  through  a 
royal  proclamation  set  up  one  of  the 
most  complete  systems  for  regula¬ 
ting  the  press — the  first  licensing  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  proclamation  required  that  before 
publication  all  writings  must  lie  sub- 


to  protect  both  the  established  religion  ‘o  official  licensor  (in  this 

and  the  state.  The  regulations  for  the  ^  bishop)  for  his  approval.  All 

printing  and  sale  of  bibles  devised  by  Pr»«‘'d  matter  rnust  contain  the  name 
the  statesmen  of  the  day  have  since  the  author  and  printer  and  arry  on 
formed  the  bases  for  most  of  the  re-  the  titE  page  the  legend.  Ci«m  Prtvilcgio 
straints  on  the  press,  and  out  of  these  tui  imprimcndum  soJum. 


restrictions  and  the  subsequent  appeal 


is  generally  considered  the 


Churches  were  commanded  by  royal  au¬ 
thority  to  procure  a  copy  to  be  set  up 
in  a  public  place.  Cromwell  believed 
he  had  the  system  licked. 

For  the  first  time  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lishman  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  bible  openly.  Extraordinary  con- 
.sequenccs  followed.  Soon  arguments 
developed  among  the  common  jieople 
with  appeals  to  the  bible  as  authority. 

Henry  became  alarmed.  If  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  personally  established 
church  could  be  openly  discussed,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  his  position 
as  head  of  the  government  would  come 
in  for  scrutiny.  The  father  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  an  astute  politician  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  freedom  of  the  press  and 
opinion  only  so  long  as  it  served  his 
own  ends.  The  principles  of  religious 
toleration  and  freedom  of  discussion  on 
political  topics  were  not  a  part  of  Tudor 
jxilicy.  An  outside  authority  was  still 
necessary  both  in  religious  and  lay 
affairs,  and  an  appeal  to  public  opinion 
through  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
a  principle  undreamed  of  even  by  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  16th 
century. 

Henry  took  steps  to  suppress  this 
freedom  of  discussion  resulting  from 
reading  the  bible  in  the  vernacular. 
Cromwell  lost  his  head,  and  an  obedient 
Parliament  passed  an  act  in  accordance 
with  the  king’s  wishes.  A  statute  of 
January  10.  1543,  set  up  a  complete 
list  of  prohibitions,  including  a  new  in¬ 
dex.  new  regulations  for  printers  and 
booksellers,  forbidding  the  reading  of 
the  bible  in  church,  and  limiting  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  outside  the 
church  to  members  of  the  upper  classes. 
Tlie  common  people,  the  artificers,  ap- 


to  ixipular  opinion  for  their  removal  '’f’Rin  of  all  the  subs^uent  licensing 
lias  grown  the  principle  of  freedom  of  ^cts  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings 


the  press. 


From  1538  to  1094  the  printers  and 


As  eady  as  1525  an  edition  of  the  PuWishers  of  England  were  forced  to 
new  testament  translated  by  William  submit  to  some  form  of  licensing.  Not 
Tyndale,  an  Oxford  graduate,  had  been  reign  of  William  and  Mary 

printed  probably  by  Peter  Quentell  at  they  able  to  convince  Parliament 

Cologne.  The  work  was  reported  to  ‘hat  the  licensing  system  was  incom- 
the  German  authorities,  who  proceed^  patible  with  ir^  government, 
to  stop  the  presses,  but  not  before  Tyn-  ,  ,*'*  century  it  soon 

dale  had  escaped  up  the  Rhine  with  a  evident  that  even  a  strict  h- 

number  of  the  printed  sheets.  A  second  censing  system  would  not  stop  up  the 
edition  was  completed  at  Worms  the  p''css.  Copies  of  the  bible  and  of  other 
same  vear.  When  the  existence  of  these  heretical  literature  were  either  smug- 
copies  was  known  in  England,  steps  8‘ed  in  from  Holland  or  printed  right 
were  taken  to  buy  up  and  burn  as  many  London  with  the  colophon  of  a  Dutch 
copies  as  possible.  So  efficient  were  P^^tter  for  a  disguise.  It  was  decided 
the  agents  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  ^  ^  method  of  controlling 

Archbishop  Wareham  that  only  one  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
fragment  of  the  Cologne  wlition  and  ,Tliomas  Cromwe  1,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
one  incomplete  copy  of  the  Worms  edi-  taking  an  e.xtremely  realistic  point  ot 
tion  havp  ciirvivpd  v*cw,  decided  that  the  best  way  to  corn- 


fragment  of  the  Cologne  edition  and  /.'wmas  cromwe  i,  cora  rrivy  aeai, 
one  incomplete  copy  of  the  Worms  edi-  taking  an  e.xtremely  realistic  point  ot 
tion  have  survived.  decided  that  the  best  way  to  com- 

In  (October,  1526,  one  of  the  earliest  spread  of  heretical  ^d  seditious 

methods  of  controlling  the  press  was  opinions  was  to  issue  an  official  list  of 
devised  by  Henry  VTII  and  his  ad-  reading  matter  including  a  translation 
visors,  the  Index  Prohibitorim.  This  two 


prohibited  books  resulted  merely  in 
further  advertising  for  the  forbidden 
reading  matter. 

When  copies  of  Coverdale's  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  bible  reached  England  400 
years  ago  this  month  (December,  1535), 
It  was  realized  that  further  steps  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  control  the  press. 
Coverdale  had  been  forced  to  have  the 
book  printed  on  the  Continent  because 
of  the  royal  restrictions  and  the  lack  of 
proper  materials  and  equipment  in  Eng¬ 
land.  England  was  much  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  quality  of  its 
workmanship  in  the  “art  and  mystery” 
of  printing. 

Coverdale  carefully  dedicated  the  edi¬ 
tion  to  King  Henry  and  Queen  Anne 
(Boleyn),  hoping  thereby  to  receive  a 
royal  license  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  boldly  appropriated  most  of  the 
new  testament  from  the  outlawed  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tyndale.  The  printers  of  sub¬ 
sequent  editions  were  kept  busy  revising 
the  dedication  to  accord  with  the  rapid 
change  in  Henry’s  queens. 

The  first  vernacular  bible  printed  on 
English  soil  was  completed  by  James 
Nycolson  of  Southwark,  London,  in 


A  simple  device,  this  Intertype 
Aulospacer,  yet  it  saves  a  lot  of 
money  on  many  kinds  of  work 


Happy  Days 


and 


devised  by  Henry  VTII  and  his  ad-  reading  matter  including  a  translation 
visors,  the  Index  Prohibitorim.  This 

English  Index,  which  included  18  titles  Edward 

princiiially  the  works  of  the  reformers.  I’Hechurch,  to  publish  an  official  edi- 
antedated  by  some  30  years  the  first  tion.  The  work  was  begun  in 
indexes  on  the  Continent.  At  least  nine  ''^tre  an  adequate  supply  of  white 
such  lists  of  prohibited  books  were  pro-  P^I^^r  "’‘ts  the  printers 


indexes  on  the  Continent.  At  least  nine  ''^tre  an  adequate  supply  of  white 
such  lists  of  proiiibited  books  were  pro-  was  avail^le,  but  the  printers 

claimed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  ran  in^  difficulties  with  the  au- 

VIII.  but  the  restriction  fell  of  its  own  thorities  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  materials 
weight.  It  was  soon  realized  in  Eng-  workmen  were  transixirted  to  Eng¬ 

land  that  the  publication  of  a  list  of  land,  and  the  edition  known  as  the 


Great  Bible,  was  published  in  1539. 
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prentices,  journeymen,  and  labors 
were  not  to  read  the  bible  in  English. 

Special  provisions  were  direeW 
against  the  reading  of  the  bible  |« 
women.  Henry,  by  this  time,  had  h2 
experience  with  several  wives,  and  1*  |U 
saw  no  good  resulting  from  religion 
discussion  among  women.  High-bof, 
women,  however,  could  read  the  bible 
in  the  privacy  of  their  Ixiudoirs  bti 
could  not  discuss  it  in  public.  — 

Henry  VIII  died  without  solving  tbe 
problems  of  bible  reading,  public  div 
cussion.  and  freedom  of  the  prea 
lilizabeth  coasted  for  half  a  century 
by  modifying  and  extending  her  father’s  ^ 

restrictions.  The  succeeding  Stuan  ^ 

kings  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle 
in  the  17th  century  for  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  culminatuf 
in  the  repeal  of  the  licensing  laws  ■ 
1694. 

The  publication  of  the  bible  in  Eng. 
lish  provided  the  occasion  for  the  pr^ 
liminary  skirmishes  in  the  battle  for  a 
free  press.  The  first  index  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  first  licensing  system  was 
enacted:  the  system  of  official  handoWs 
as  antidotes  was  set  up.  The  churdi 
reformers  of  the  period  were  no  mae 
interested  in  religious  freedom  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  than  the  Tudor  kings 
and  statesmen.  They  were  interested 
solely  in  establishing  another  religious 
doctrine.  But  the  systems  they  used 
got  beyond  their  control.  From  an  ap- 
lieal  to  the  bible  as  authority,  it  was 
but  a  step  to  an  appeal  to  an  individual 
interpretation;  and  from  an  individual 
interpretation  the  momentum  carrisd 
them  on  to  an  appeal  to  mass  pulto 
opinion.  Out  of  this  was  born  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
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newspaper  writer  is  threatened 

IN  MINNEAPOLIS  INVESTIGATION 

lUd  Cann  Denied  Bail  Because  of  “Outside  Influences”  in  the 
Widow’s  Story  Running  in  40  Papers — Forrest 
Davis  Advised  to  Get  Bodyguard  to  Protect  Life 


UGGKTT  SUBSCRll’TIONS 

The  following  subsiriplioiis  have 
been  reeeived  by  Editor  &  I’uB- 
USHER  up  lo  noon.  Dee.  26,  to  the 
fund  for  the  assislanee  of  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  W  LiKKelt  and  her  two  ehildren: 

Fred  St  l>  ill'‘i“’ 

(Minn.)  Times-Journal  - $100 

Editor  &  I’l  rlisher  . .  10« 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gu:elte . . .  50 

William  Field,  Rutland  (VT.) 

Herald  . .  •  • 

Oklahonia  City  Daily  Okla- 
honian  &  Times .  25 

Total  .  J300 

Forty  newspapers  carried  the 
personal  serial  story  of  Edith 
Liggett,  widow  of  the  slain  editor. 

The  feature  was  offered  to  them 
free  by  ihe  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  with  the  suggestion  that 
checks  be  made  out  to  Mrs.  Lig¬ 
gett  and  forwarded  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate. 

INDICTED  late  last  week  on  a  first 
degree  murder  charge  in  the  slaying 
if  Walter  Liggett,  Isadore  Blumenfeld, 
ilias  Kid  Cann,  Minneapolis  underworUl 
haracter,  this  week  was  denied  release 
m  bail  following  his  plea  of  not  guilty 
lefore  District  Judge  Frank  E.  Reed. 

His  trial  was  set  for  January  20.  The 
:ourt  was  apprised  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Meekin,  well  known  St.  Paul  criminal 
ittorney,  that  Cann  would  present  his 
aarber  shop  alibi  as  his  chief  defense. 

Bail  was  opposed  by  attorneys  for  the 
!tate  on  the  grounds  that  “there  are 
autsiue  influences  in  this  case  which 
might  hamper  the  state  in  its  investiga- 
:ion  if  Cann  were  permitted  to  go  free.” 

The  effect  of  such  influences  already 
•.;ivc  been  felt,  Frederick  A.  Pike,  assist- 
iiit  attornev  general,  told  the  court 
[difficulty  has  licen  experienced  in  talk- 
ng  to  persons  who  knew  or  were  sup- 
to  have  known  something  alaont 
!h(  facts  of  the  crime,  he  added. 

Forrest  Davis,  New  York  World- 
Teleqram  staff  writer,  who  was  sent 
Dy  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Minneapolis  killing,  re- 
xirted  other  manifestations  of  such  “in- 
iuer.ee.” 

On  a  mysterious  tip  he  was  advised  to 
leave  his  Minneapolis  hotel,  leaving  a 
false  forwarding  address  in  Indiana,  and 
•ake  up  residence  in  a  St.  Paul  hotel. 
He  was  advised  never  to  leave  his  room 
except  on  business. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  varied  career 
of  reporting,  Mr.  Davis  had  to  hire  a 
body-guard,  even  against  his  own 
RTshes,  following  intimations  that  he  was 
liable  to  a  Ix^ting  by  Minneapcjlis  thugs 
for  his  efforts  at  exposing  the  Twin- 
City  underworld.  He  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand,  by  grape-vine  from  the  hood¬ 
lums  of  the  city,  that  his  life  was  not 
in  ^jiger  hut  that  he  might  be  serious¬ 
ly  injured  “some  dark  night  as  he  was 
waiting  on  the  corner  for  a  taxi.”  He 
has  ctmtinued  his  frank  discussions  of 
the  Minneapolis  situation. 

The  series  of  stories  about  the 
troubled  history  of  the  Liggett  enter¬ 
prises  being  written  by  Edith  M.  Lig- 
rtt,  the  martyred  editor’s  widow,  is  now 
being  printed  in  40  papers  under  syndi- 
ation  by  the  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
All  these  papers  are  paying  their  own 
price  for  the  feature  and  all  proceeds 
>re  going  to  the  destitute  family  of  the 
editor. 

McMeekin  held  out  for  reasonable 
bond  and  resisted  any  attempt  to  set  the 
^e  for  trial  before  “at  least  a  month” 
'  elapsed.  The  state  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  make  its  invekigation  and 
w  same  opportunity  should  be  pro- 
''’oed  the  defense,  he  pleaded. 

In  his  motion  for  bail,  McMeekin  de- 
H  there  are  several  factors  the  court 


CORRECTION 

Editor  &  Publisher  regrets  the  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  which  appeared  in  its 
linage  tabulation  for  November,  pub¬ 
lished  December  21.  Here  are  the  cor¬ 
rected  figures : 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


rimes 

.  ..le) 

819,653 

757,517 

62,136  1 1 

News 

.  ..(m) 

1,37  5,  .’08 

1,189,482 

85,726  G 

l-'ree 

I’rcss  ..(e) 

641,630 

516,433 

125,217  t; 

Times 

. .  .(S) 

353,847 

287,639 

66,208  G 

News 

I'rec 

...CS) 

443,158 

285,912 

157,246  ti 

I’ress  ..(S) 

243,269 

146,257 

97,012  t; 

Total 

Daily.. 

2,736,511 

2,463,432 

273,079  (. 

Total 

.'Sunday 
Total . 

1,040,274 

719,808 

320,466  1. 

Grand 

3,776.785 

3,183,240 

593.545  <; 

Muiicie  (li 

id.)  Star 

siluulil  read  414.064 

Wesley  Aiideresch 

should  consider.  In  the  first  place,  he 
said,  Cann  gave  himself  up  the  night 
of  the  murder  when  he  learned  police 
wished  to  question  him. 

“He  not  only  gave  himself  up,”  Mc¬ 
Meekin  continued,  “but  he  gave  police 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  movements 
during  the  day.  Authorities  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  verify  his  asser¬ 
tions.  Besides,  Cann  now  is  engaged  in 
a  legitimate  business  in  the  city  and  is 
married.  His  record,  of  course,  shows 
two  convictions,  both  for  liquor  offenses 
in  prohibition  days.” 

McMeekin’s  notice  of  an  alibi  defense 
was  given  in  fulfillment  of  the  provisions 
of  a  new  state  law  requiring  that  notice 
of  such  a  defense  be  given  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  at  least  48  hours  before  trial. 

Mrs.  Liggett  was  one  of  the  chief  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  grand  jury  last  week 
in  the  session  which  returned  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  Cann.  She  broke  down 
while  relating  the  incidents  of  the  night 
of  the  murder  and  had  to  be  led  from 
the  jury  room.  She  was  unable  to  stem 
her  weeping  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Another  principal  witness  was  Wes¬ 
ley  Anderesch.  also  an  eye  witness  to  the 
crime.  Five  other  witnesses  were  called, 
including  police  officers,  the  coroner 
and  the  morgue  keeper. 

The  jury  also  returned  a  John  Doe 
indictment  to  cover  the  driver  of  the 
death  car  should  he  be  picked  up. 

Police  turned  attention  for  a  short 
time  to  a  car  owned  by  Meyer  Shuld- 
berg,  president  of  Chesapeake  Brands, 
Inc.,  in  their  murder  investigation. 
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lines  instead  uf  464,064. 

Through  a  tyixjgraphical  error,  the 
November  linage  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Sunday  Dispatch  was  credited  to  the 
Dallas  Journal.  The  Journal  has  never 
issued  a  Sunday  edition. 

GEORGE  G.  GRANDON 

(/I.v  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

Stk.rli.vc,  111.,  Dec.  26 — George  G. 
Grandon,  51,  managing  editor  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sterling  Daily  Gazette 
and  director  of  the  (irandon  group  of 
newspapers  which  include  the  I.a  Salle 
(111.)  Post-Tribune  and  the  Carroll 
C.ninty  Tree  Press,  died  here  Dec.  24 
at  the  Sterling  Public  Hospital,  where 
he  had  been  confined  since  Sunday  with 
a  streptococcus  infection.  Mr.  Grandon 
was  a  son  of  D.  W.  Grandon,  publisher 
of  the  (iazette,  and  began  his  career 
on  his  father’s  newspaper  at  Adrian. 
Mich.,  the  Tcleqram,  which  was  sold 
in  1908. 

JEWISH  BULLETIN  SUSPENDS 

The  assets  of  the  Jewish  f^aily  Bul¬ 
letin  Inc.,  New  York,  were  assigned  to 
Abraham  J.  fiallinoff  of  New  York, 
according  to  order  entered  Dec.  21  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  .At  the  office  of 
the  publication,  of  which  Jacob  Landau 
is  jiresident,  it  was  said  that  publication 
had  lieen  suspended  the  preceding  day. 

JOINING  AGENCY  STAFF 

^'rnest  .Anderson,  Jr.,  associate  editor 
of  .Idvertisinq  .-li/e  and  eastern  editor 
I'f  Industrial  Markefint/,  will  join  the 
contact  staff  of  Richardson,  Alley  & 
Richards  Comjxany.  Jan.  1,  as  assistant 
to  Courtland  Smith. 


MAJORITY  RADIO  MEN 
IN  “CULTURE”  GROUP 

Education  Committee’s  Legality  Will 
Be  Questioned  by  Liberal  Group 
Opposing  Big  Broadcasting 
Interests 

(Special  to  Editor  &  I’uulishek) 

W'.vsHi.NGTON,  D.  G.,  Dec.  26 — The 
question  will  be  raised  in  the  coming 
Congressional  session  as  to  whether  the 
appointment  of  a  4()-man  radio-educa¬ 
tion  committee  is  an  "illegal,  unauthor¬ 
ized  act  ’  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  it  was  learned  here 
from  an  authoritative  source. 

AV'hile  the  matter  is  controversial, 
those  who  support  this  view,  i>oint  out 
that  under  the  act  of  (Jongress  creating 
the  commission  and  under  the  subse¬ 
quent  sections  authorizing  surveys  of 
the  percentages  of  allocation  of  fre- 
((uencies  held  hy  various  groups  of 
broadcasters,  there  is  apparently 
nothing  that  empowers  the  FCC  to  ap¬ 
point  a  board  of  private  individuals  to 
survey  the  situation. 

This  viewiwint  is  also  supported  in 
private  by  several  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  who  fear  the  preponderance  of 
broadcasting  men  on  the  radio-educa¬ 
tion  committee,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  contributing  to 
the  funds  to  be  spent  in  this  work, 
will  result  in  the  failure  to  rally 
progress  towards  education  on  radio. 

Raising  the  question  of  the  alleged 
illegality  of  the  act  of  the  FCC,  is  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  undercover  fight 
affecting  the  commission  concerning  the 
hold  on  the  broadcasting  facilities  of 
the  nation  by  major  groups.  As  it  has 
been  iiointed  out  before,  the  FCC  is 
divided  in  its  sympathies  and  treatment 
of  the  radio  industry. 

One  group,  led  by  chairman  Aiming 
.S  Prall,  maintains  an  interest  and  fa¬ 
vorable  attitude  towards  the  chain 
broadcasters  and  other  large  units  in 
the  field,  while  the  “liberals”  are  work¬ 
ing  for  decentralization,  to  break  the 
grip  on  the  facilities  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  small  group  of  broad¬ 
casters. 

SCALE  MAKER  APPOINTS 

Barnes  Pi  ixlucts  Company  of  Detroit, 
maker  of  store  scales,  has  appointed  C. 
F'.  Rickerd  Agency  of  Detroit. 
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F-E-A-T-U-R-E-S 
News  Coverage  &  Photo  Services 
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KK.>»  .\XI> 

“I,AFFS-OF-THK-W’EEK" — Half  paRe  or- 
iRinal  RaRS,  all  Illustrated.  I*rize  feature! 
"I'ERSONAl.ITIES  ON  PARADE."  Cari- 
ratures  by  Robles.  Timely  panel,  randi- 
dates.  celebrities.  I,OW  RATES!  CHANIN 
SYNDICATE— 18  B.  41st  St..  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  NEWS  COVEHAOB 

S  A  CHICAGO  BUREAU  WITHOUT  COST  S 
1  $ 

t  Every  Type  of  Service.  Write  or  Wire  t 

*  ITNIVERSAL.  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  1 

*  176  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago,  Ill.  S 

t  * 

t  AN  ACCREIHTED  INDEPENDENT  I'NIT  % 


COMICS  AND  STRIPS 

"CAP”  STITBBS — World’s  C.reatest  Boy 
and  Dor  Strip.  Also  Sunday  color  tab, 
half  and  full  pages.  In  over  100  news¬ 
papers.  Write  GEORGE  MATTHEW 
ADAMS  SERVICE,  444  Madison.  N.  T.  C. 


YOUR  DOG  &  mine; — popular  feature  all 
dog  subjects.  Illustrations  optional.  Fre¬ 
quency  as  desired.  Will  Judy  UTess  Syn¬ 
dicate.  3323  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


THE  HUMOR  PARADE — Ordered  on  sight 
by  The  Kansas  City  Star.  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Milwaukee  Journal  because 
it's  a  weekly  half-page  that  contains  tho 
best  of  the  nation’s  laughs  fresh  from  the 
pens  and  typewriters  of  America’s  best 
known  humorists.  Send  for  samples  and 
details.  Consolidated  News  Features,  280 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INHPIRAI'IONAI, 

T.  RUSS  HIUL.-T.  Russ  Hin-T.  RUSS  HII.L. 

Elxhilarating  .  .  .  Inspirational 

T.  RUSS  HIUL-T.  Russ  Hill-T.  RUSS  HlUl. 

- COMING  SOON - 

T.  RUSS  HILL-T.  Russ  Hlll-T.  RUSS  HILL 


JUNIOR  CONTEST  CORNER 
Syndicated  feature  permitting  localization 
by  your  own  staff.  ’Tested  material  assures 
active  reader  interest.  JUNIOR  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE.  505  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

EDITORS— New  York,  tho  Wonder  City, 
interests  all  live  Americans,  especially 
young  people.  You  may  offer  your  readers 
the  right  to  ask  questions  about  New  York. 
They  will  be  answered  FREE  by  Hiram 
Mann.  77  Wall  St.  This  is  included  FREE 
with  the  weekly  letter  "Uncle  Hiram  on 
Broadway”  if  you  subscribe  before  Fob. 
1. — 25^  weekly  or  $7  per  year. 

REUOIOCS 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON— An  editor’s 
interpretation  of  International  Series; 
everyday,  newspaper  language;  1,200  words 
weekly.  Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  Independence, 
Mo. 

"The  Standard  Religious  Feature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism”  is  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis’ 
tested  and  tried  and  timely  Sunday  School 
Lesson.  One  thousand  words  a  week. 
“It’s  Different.”  The  Ellis  Service,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Widespread  attention  from  editors  and 
publishers  can  be  had  in  this  space  at 
small  cost.  A  feature  worth  writing  la 
worth  promoting. 
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IF  ADVERTISING  IS  NEWS,  PLACE  IT 
IN  NEWSPAPERS,  SAYS  GLENMORE 


Distillery,  Coining  on  Market  Late,  Spent  Over  $500,000  This 
Year  in  Newspaper  Advertising — Concentration  Held  Key 
to  Liquor  Compstny’s  Success — Chicago  Agency  Used 


SEVEN  JOIN  B-S.H 

Recent  additions  to  the  Chicago  staff 
of  Blackett-Saniple-Hummert,  Inc., 
were  announced  this  week  as  follows : 
Ashley  Belbin,  copy  writer,  formerly 
with  McCann-Erickson  and  J.  Stirling 
Getchell ;  Oscar  L.  Coe,  copy  writer, 
formerly  copy  chief  at  Hilmer  V.  Swen¬ 
son  Company  and  one  time  advertising 
manager  at  B.  \V.  Cooke  Company ; 
J.  C.  Alspaugh,  head  of  merchandising 
and  research  departments,  formerly 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Armour  & 
Co. ;  Earl  Towner,  formerly  with  Don 
Lee  Broadcasting  System,  San  Fran- 


THREE  JOIN  BBDO 

Former  Lord 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

SUCCESS  of  Gleninore  Distilleries’  the  newspapers  in  helping  us  gain  proper 
advertising  can  be  summed  up  in  one  distribution  in  each  city.” 
word — concentration — not  only  concen-  Glenmore  advertising  copy  was 
tration  in  newspapers  almost  solely  dur-  planned  to  do  just  one  thing — sell  goods, 
ing  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  their  While  the  copy  problem,  at  first  glance, 
campaign,  but  concentration  on  a  few  may  look  simple,  it  wasn’t  and  it  isn’t  cisco,  Alan  Wallace  and  Kirby  Hawkes, 
brands,  concentration  in  each  territory  ti^ay,  according  to  Mr.  Salisbury,  formerly  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
as  distribution  was  obtained,  and  con-  Every  word  and  phrase  is  scrutinized 
centration  in  copy  on  selling  facts.  with  care  to  insure  that  it  does  not 

As  a  consequence,  the  Glenmore  Dis-  transgress  any  of  the  numerous  fed- 
tilleries  Co>.,  Louisville,  due  to  this  eral  and  state  liquor  regulations.  Frank 

B.  Thompson,  president  of  the  company, 
insists  that  no  copy  which  bears  any 
tinge  of  overstepping  the  rigid  federal 
regulations  sliall  even  be  submitted  to 
the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  He  rec- 


r\ 


Bui 


System,  radio  program  directors. 


“be  -  sure  -  you’re  -  right  -  then  -  go- 
ahead”  policy,  was  about  six  months 
behind  the  pack  in  starting  its  advertis¬ 
ing  following  repeal.  Nor  were  they 
to  be  stamp^ed  into  trying  to  catch  up 


witli  the  parade  overnight,  once  th^  ognizes  that  the  liquor  business  is  on 
did  get  under  way.  They  had  been  in  probation  and  that  its  continued  exist- 
the  distilling  business  more  than  60  ence  depends  upon  how  clearly  and 
years  and  were  one  of  seven  distilleries  ethically  it  is  conducted, 
permitted  by  the  government  to  oper-  Working  along  these  lines,  the  agency 
ate  continuously  during  prohibition  has  never  by  word  or  picture  fostered 

making  medicinal  liquor.  an  apiieal  to  women,  to  youth,  or  to- 

Glenmore  had  no  more  intention  of  ward  conversion  of  the  non-drinker.  In- 
rushing  hastily  into  print  with  the  stead,  they  have  held  their  story  to 
wrong  king  of  advertising,  than  of  put-  the  simple,  straightforward  facts  about 
ting  out  the  wrong  kind  of  whiskey,  the  products.  Summing  up  the  wisdom 

They  took  their  time  in  selecting  an  of  this  tyfie  of  appeal  in  newspapers, 

advertising  agency  best  suited  to  their  Mr.  Salisbury  said: 
needs  and  finally  chose  Reincke-Ellis-  "There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 


HEADS  RADIO  ACTIVITIES 

Appointment  of  M.  A.  Hollinshead 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  radio  ac¬ 
tivities  for  Campbell-Ewald  Company  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Hollinshead,  as  head  of  the  radio 
department  of  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  since  its  organization,  has  di¬ 
rected  some  of  the  biggest  programs  of 
the  air.  Louis  Dean,  who  joined  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald  of  New  York,  Inc.,  after 
several  years  of  service  with  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  will 
continue  his  duties  as  department  man¬ 
ager. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

The  National  Advertising  Syndicate, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  conducting  a  cam- 

Younggr^  &  Finn,  Chicago,  with  A.  uf  !ffiy  ^  Al^  TroduS'^'of^^th e  ^Will^^ 

L.  Salisbury,  vice-president,  as  account  's .  largely  due  to  our  concentration  on  Brewerv  of  Buffalo  in  Western 

«««!«  in  toe,  Mr  SalisW,  .hi.  ..nrnl^^  &„r  ™n7thi  SShS.I?errfNew 

previous  experience  in  handling  Stude-  settled  convincingly  in  nevvspaoers.  Y  .  Newspapers  and  outdoor 

baker,  Firestone  and  Ford  accounts,  Nm  until  nevvsw^rs  lwd  carri^  this  ^he  Fredonia 

all  three  of  which  had  us^  newspapers  cam^ign  for  a  year  and  Products  Co.,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y..  has 

as  the  backbone  of  their  advertising  national  distribution  lias  been  attained.  placed  its  advertising  contract  with 
programs,  aided  him  in  deciding  logi-  did  the  company  turn  to  magazine  ad-  Advertisfng  Svndicate. 

cally  upon  a  newspaper  advertising  for  vertising.  And  here  again,  the  policy 
Glenmore.  of  concentration  was  adhered  to — hold- 

Discussing  the  fact  that  Glenmore  has  ing  die  list  to  one  large  wwkly  car¬ 
concentrated  virtually  its  entire  adver-  citig  liquor  advertising,^  Collier  s ;  one 
tising  appropriation  in  newspapers,  Mr.  general  monthly  magazine,  Cosmopoli- 
Salisbury  commented  to  Editor  &  Pub-  and  one  class  publication,  Fortwie. 

LiSHER  this  week  as  follows :  Glenmore  has  used  approximately  400 

“The  logic  of  our  decision  to  con-  newspa^rs  in  41  states  and  the  Dis- 


A  Thomat 

Added  to  Chicago  Staff 

(Special  to  Eoitob  &  PuBLiBai*) 

CniCAoo,  Dec.  26 — Beginning 
three  former  Lord  &  'Diomas  adv^ 
ing  agency  executives,  John  Toign  tL 
B.  Barton  and  Edward  Scriven 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Batten  BgT 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  and  will  ini 
mediately  start  work  on  the  conip*^ 
midwestern  accounts,  it  was  annoujadl  into 
by  A.  E.  Aveyard,  recentlv-anpZjJ  tnoi 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Ch^ 
office  of  BBDO. 

Mr.  Toigo  goes  to  BBDO  withail  Grt 
experience  of  16  years  as  an  advertijMl  cor 
agency  account  executive.  He  1^ 
Cann-Erickson  two  years  ago  to 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Lord  &  Thooa] 
as  an  account  executive  which  positioo 
he  leaves  to  affiliate  with  the  ex[ 

Chicago  office  of  BBDO. 

Mr.  Barton  will  direct  merchandisiw 
activities  of  BBDO,  having  for  the  puti 
25  years  served  mid-west  advertiser!  a 
a  sales  advertising  and  tnerchandisM 
executive.  He  was  president  of  Wetb 
&  Co.,  advertising  and  sales  promotioB 
printers:  executive  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Manz  Corporatm;® 
sales  manager  of  Elgin  Nation^  Wsirh 
Company;  research  and  sales  exeentm 
with  Lennen  &  Mitchell;  more  recotly,, 
sales  representative  for  the  /immemri 
Weekly  and  for  the  past  year,  accoonta  ^ 


the  National  Advertising  Syndicate. 
The  campaign  is  featuring  Old  Colony 
and  Pioneer  wines  in  several  southern 
states,  through  newspaper  advertising 
and  car  cards. 


and  merchandising  executive  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Mr.  Scriven,  formerly  assistant  sales  4 
manager  of  Kellogg  Company,  joined  | 
Lord  &  Thomas  two  years  ago  to  take 
charge  of  the  agency’s  researdi  and 
merchandising.  Previous  to  his  Kdlogg 
connection,  he  was  associated  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation  in  research  and 
and  sales  and  was  for  three  years  (ten-  4  < 
eral  manager  of  Percival  White,  Inc,  1  < 
marketing  counsellors.  Mr.  Scriren  3 
has  been  nominated  as  president  of  the  a  < 
newly-organized  CTiicago  Market  Re- 1  < 
search  Forum,  election  to  be  held  Jan.  I  ' 
7  at  the  Inter-Fraternity  Club.  " 


centrate  first  in  newspapers,”  he  said,  Columbia  to  date.  In 


DONAHUE  AND  COE  NAMED 

Hygienol  Powder  Puffs,  controlled  by 
Maurice  Levy,  manufacturer  of  lambs' 
wool,  cotton  velour  puffs  and  compact 


isroTTintefl  and  emnhasized  bv  the  newspapers  has  been  concentrated  96  .  ■  ,  .  /■  ,  ~  rr 

f^t  thM  S?s  warvir3y  a  ^and  new  cent  of  the  company’s  $600,000  an-  pads,  and  importer  of  swansdown  puffs 
ndustry  afte^  14  years  of  prohibition  "“^1  advertising  appropriation.  will  inaugurate  a  national  magazine  and 

md  ?n^  m?re  or  less  chaotic  state  as  “Doubffess  more  magazines  may  be  and 'f^^VnTin' 

far  as  advertisinir  and  merchandisine  considered  later  as  our  plans  broaden.  months,  bmajl  space  md  trequent  in- 
irLffcVwrr? cTnUeJ.  "Fu“or"e"  Mr  Salisbury  tdd  Editor  &  Pu^ishe^  ^ 

no  other  industry,  with  the  possible  ex-  and  possibly  other  media  as  well.  But  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency, 
ception  of  the  securities  business,  was  as  .oiig  as  ^e  newspaper  continues  to 
so  completely  circumscribed  bv  stringent  Pcove  the  effectiw  selling  force  it  has 
regulations,  subject  to  possible  change  ?hown  itself  to  1^.  my  pinion  is  hat 

it  Will  remain  the  backbone  of  Glen- 
more’s  advertising.” 


KANSAS  CITY  OFHCE  MOVED 

The  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office  of  Mit¬ 
chell- Ruddell-Rudden,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
Dwight  Bldg. 

Il"3 

a 


without  notice. 

“It  was  essential,  therefore  that  Glen- 
more’s  advertising  be  centered  in  a 
flexible  medium  that  should  enable  us 
to  make  last-minute  changes  without 
missing  a  beat  or  losing  momentum. 
Even  more 

character  of  newspapers 


DIRECT  ACCIDENT  CAMPAIGN 

Appointment  of  C.  E.  Rickerd  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Detroit  to  handle 
all  advertising  and  publicity  work  for 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  1936 
Accident  and  Health  Insurance  Week, 
.\pril  20-25,  has  been  announced 
by  Harold  R.  Gordon,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Health  and  Accident 


PARIS  GARTER  BUDGET  UP 

Increased  advertising  appropriations 

_ _  for  1936  were  announced  Dec.  18,  at 

re"  important.”  "the  'iocal'izcd  the  forty-eighth  annual  sales  convention 
_  of  newspapers  enabled  us  to  of  the  Paris  Garter  Company  in  Chi-  Underwriters  Conference.  Chicago. 

center  our  shots  on  those  territories  cago,  according  to  Joseph  M.  Kraus,  ad-  iqwA  SOAP  ACCOUNT 

in  which  our  distribution  plans  had  been  vertising  manager.  Backing  its  faith  in  fritchfield  &  Co  OuVapo  airenrv  bas 

carried  out.  thus  insuring  that  wher-  better  business  conditions  for  1936  by  been  aoSed  t^haSlffhe  aS^ 

ever  we  advertised,  the  Glenmore  prod-  increased  advertising,  this  company  is  ,  lowa^^oan  Comranv  IhfrHnrtm  I? 

ucts  should  be  available.  following  a  procedure  began  in  1932.  oI  Iowa  boap  Company,  Burlington,  la. 

“Beyond  that,”  he  added,  "to  the  In  the  depth  of  the  depression,  it  doubled 

American  public  which  had  voted  out  its  advertising  appropriation.  Each  year 

the  bootlegger,  arrival  of  good  whiskey  since,  it  has  progressively  increased  its 

was  news— and  is  still  news,  for  that  investment  in  trade  promotional  and 

matter— and  when  you’re  looking  for  advertising  activities.  Innovations  in  the 

news  you  read  the  newspapers.”  products  of  the  company  were  announced 
Glenmore  started  its  campaign  in  the  including  women  s  lines  of 

Chicago  territory,  not  because  it  is  one  foundations  and  girdles,  dress  shields 
of  the  hardest  markets  in  the  country  sanitary  Mts.  marketed  under  the 

to  “crack,”  but  because  those  in  charge  Hickory  brand. _ 

knew  that  in  this  major  market  every 


merchandising  problem  concerning  this 
new  industry  would  arise,  "rhey  wanted 
to  meet  those  problems  right  at  the 
start,  and  to  clarify  their  policies  for 
clear  sailing  a.s  they  moved  into  suc¬ 
ceeding  territories. 

"If  we  had  the  job  to  do  over  again, 
we  would  tackle  it  in  just  this  way,” 
declared  Mr.  Salisbury.  “There  were 
problems  plenty,  but  we  met  and  solved 
them  here,  and  knew  just  where  we 
were  going  when  we  set  our  next  ob¬ 
jective  and  just  how  we  were  going 
to  take  it,  as  we  extended  our  cam¬ 
paigns  from  state  to  state,  always  with 
the  able  and  willing  co-operation  of 


ALEMITE  TO  STRESS  SAFETY 

The  Alemite  division  of  Stewart- 
Wamer  Coloration,  Chicago,  will 
stress  safe  driving  in  its  1936  adver¬ 
tising  program.  An  Alemite  Brigadier’s 
Qub,  initials  of  which  also  stand  for 
“Always  Be  Careful,”  will  1^  organized 
in  connection  with  the  national  safety 
drive.  Advertising  will  consist  of  page 
ads  in  a  weekly  magazine  and  a  com¬ 
plete  campaign  for  local  dealers  to  run 
in  newspaors.  The  company’s  radio 
program  will  also  tie-in  with  the  safety 
theme.  The  Alemite  division  advertis¬ 
ing  is  placed  by  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Leads 


— ^in  coverage  of  its  market. 
Leads  in  total  advertising 
linage.  Leads  in  amount 
of  newsmatter  and  features. 
Leads  in  Classiffed.  Leads 
in  sales-producing  records. 


THE  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


James  Hammond,  PtMuher 


Memphis,  Tcnn. 


How  Yoa  Can 
Have  a  Busier 
New  Year,  Too. 


Everybody’s  expecting 
great  things  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  new  year. 
Reminds  us  of  the  hotel 
advertiser  who  learned 
a  lesson  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  getting 
New  Year’s  Eve  busi¬ 
ness.  This  advertiser 
has  two  New  York 
hotels,  big  ones.  Day 
before  Christmas  he  ad¬ 
vertised  his  New  Year’s 
Eve  party  for  Hotel  A 
in  The  Times,  for  Hotel 
B  in  another  newspaper. 
A’s  reservations  were 
fine;  B’s  not  so  good. 
Next  time.  A’s  party 
was  advertised  in  the 
other  newspaper,  B’s  in 
The  Times.  And  B’s 
reservations  were  spl«i- 
did,  A’s  not  so  good. 
The  ’Times  is  still  pull¬ 
ing  like  that,  so  let’s 
get  together  for  bigger 
things  next  year.  Now's 
a  good  time  to  come  in. 


Nrto  fork  Olinuff 
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things  that  DIDN’T  HAPPEN  MADE  S  “S  „T 
news  of  advertising  in  1935 

Rut  Some  Are  Still  Alive,  with  Developments  Likely  When  Con-  this  week  predicted  an  18  per  cent  gain 
**  . «  .  »  •  rk  1  i  11  1  •  >n  1936,  which  would  put  the  total  up 

gress  Meets  Agam — Dealer  Allowances,  Liquor 


Copy,  Commissions,  etc.,  etc. 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  year  1935  began  on  Jan.  1,  as 
we  recall  it,  and  our  researches 
into  that  ancient  period  of  almost  twelve 
nionths  back  prove  that  there  was  ad¬ 
vertising  published  on  each  of  the  first 
twelve  days  of  the  year,  and  also  on 
Groundhog  Day,  thereby  indicating,  ac¬ 
cording  to  folklore,  that  there  would 
be  advertising  published  throughout  the 
year.  This  prediction  turns  out  to  have 
been  correct.  As  the  year  1935  trundles 
off  into  history,  we  take  the  opportunity 
to  chronicle  its  highlights. 

y  *  * 

Censorships 

Although  1935  is  generally  con- 
.  sidered  a  year  of  change,  in  the 
advertising  world  some  of  the  biggest 
news  was  about  things  that  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  The  Copeland  bill  did  not  pass, 
nor  the  Mead  bill,  nor  the  McCarran 
nor  any  of  the  other  food  and  drug 
measures,  brought  forward  at  various 
times.  Neither  did  the  New  York  Ci^ 
drug  control  ordinance  announced  in 
November  as  a  side  issue  to  the  na¬ 
tional  controversy.  With  important  food 
and  drug  manufacturers  lin^  up  behind 
the  revised  S-5.  not  only  willing  to 
accept  it,  but  to  some  extent  interested 
in  having  it  passed,  the  assumption  is 
tfcit  the  new  Congress  will  succeed  in 
passing  a  measure  promptly:  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be 
more  bitter  shrieks  from  some  firms 
and  organizations  before  this  is  ac¬ 
complished. 

A  year  ago  proposals  for  a  voluntary 
censorship  were  being  given  serious 
consideration  by  advertising  bodies.  In 
this  again,  no  formal  action  was  taken. 
Publishers  continued  to  censor  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  accepted  according  to 
their  own  lights,  and  won  public  rec¬ 
ognition  from  Better  Business  Bureaus 
for  doing  a  pretty  good  job  at  considera- 
able  loss  to  themselves.  In  broadcasting, 
laxative  accounts  and  certain  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  kinds  of  advertising  found 
themselves  barred  from  the  principal 
networks — which  mav  be  counted  as  a 
long  step  forward.  But  these  instances 
of  control  by  media  owners  themselves 
are  not  the  proposed  type  of  organized 
censorship  to  banish  objectionable  copy 
from  the  whole  field  of  advertising  at 
once. 

On  the  affirmative  side,  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Association’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Advertising  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  its  censorship  of  drug  and  toilet 
goods  advertising,  working  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis  but  in  numerous  cases  ef¬ 
fectively.  according  to  infrequent  state¬ 
ments  from  the  executive  secretary. 
Mark  this  up  as  an  accomplishment. 

«  *  * 

Agency  Commissions 
ANOTHER  topic  which  loomed  up 
Tx  as  field  for  change  a  year  age 
was  the  agency  compensation  system,  on 
which  a  general  onslaught  had  iust 
been  announced.  Earlv  menths  of  the 
year  brought  formal  announcements  of 
adherence  to  the  system  from  all  the 
major  advertising  media,  and  if  any 
violent  battle  went  on  between  agents 
and  clients,  as  had  been  forecast,  it 
did  not  break  into  the  open.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  advertisers  had  ap¬ 
parently  turned  their  attention  to  other 
jratters.  In  Canada,  in  fact,  the  tide 
had  swung  strongly  the  other  way,  with 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  standardizing  commissions,  and 
setting  up  an  agency  franchise  system 
so  tight  as  to  draw  protests  from  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

*  *  V 

Beer  and  Liquors 

Among  the  other  “never-happened” 
items  rf  1935  history,  mark  up 
the  often-proposed  unified  campaign  by 
the  whole  beer  industry.  Despite  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  market  and 


threat  in  competition  by  hard  liquors, 
the  brewers  went  their  own  advertising 
ways.  They  placed  about  as  much  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  in  the  year  before, 
and  produced  about  a  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  sales,  acc<  rding  to  figures  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  for  the 
five  months  from  July  to  November 
inclusive.  Hard  liquor  firms  almost 
doubled  their  advertising,  and  produced 
about  a  33  per  cent  increase. 

The  $16,000,000  of  liquor  advertising, 
incidentally,  drew  a  tremendous  amrunt 
of  attention,  as  natural  in  a  wholly 
new  field.  Beside  selling  a  lot  of  liquor, 
it  undoubtedly  built  some  consumer  re¬ 
sentment,  despite  the  efforts  of  certain 
firms  to  handle  the  public’s  feelings 
with  care.  “Drink  moderately”  copy 

was  widely  applauded,  but  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising  and  an  advertisement  ad¬ 
dressed  to  women  drew  equally  wide 
criticism.  Some  firms  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  their  advertising  expenditures  to 
bring  pressure  on  newspaper  policies, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  copv  of 
cut-price  retailers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Allowances 

Advertising  allowances  to  deai- 

.  ers  must  take  a  place  high  in  the 
list  of  topics  which  stirred  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  in  1935.  Publication  of 
the  allowances  received  by  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  and  by 

Liggett  Drug  Company,  following  in¬ 
quiry  by  a  Congressional  committee, 
marked  the  high  spot,  but  the  system 
was  widely  discussed  before  and  after 
that.  Back  in  January  the  NRA  (re¬ 
member  that?)  was  proposing  code 
limitations  on  such  allowances  to  as¬ 

sure  that  they  would  actually  be  spent 
for  advertising.  Legislation  aimed  at 
big  chains  of  retail  stores,  which  seems 
to  be  in  the  effing,  may  cover  the  al¬ 
lowance  question.  Meanwhile,  instances 
continue  to  come  to  light  which  give 
manufacturers  greater  doubts  manv  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
system  if  they  could  drop  it  without 
giving  their  ct  mpetitors  an  advantage. 
♦  ♦  * 

Consumers 

CONSUMERS’  attitude  toward  ad¬ 
vertising  received  as  much  public 
attention  in  1935  as  in  previous  years, 
possibly  more.  Two  more  critical  books 
by  the  Consumers  Research  coteries  ap¬ 
peared,  meeting  a  public  reception 
somewhat  dulled  by  their  similarity  to 
the  earlier  works  of  this  sort.  As  the 
year  closed,  various  business  men  and 
advertising  men  were  finding  quiet  joy 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  Consumers  Re¬ 
searchers  striking  instead  of  research- 


to  2,230,000  units. 

Contests  bloomed  as  before,  with 
newspapers,  as  well  as  radio,  bringing 
huge  quantities  of  box  and  bottle  tops, 
and  other  evidences  of  sale  .  .  . 
Competitive  copy  was  less  of  a  battle¬ 
ground,  it  seems  to  us,  than  it  had 
been,  although  an  oatmeal-yeast  com¬ 
parison  brought  one  outburst;  possibly 
the  uptrend  in  business  made  adver¬ 
tisers  less  eager  to  pick  on  competitors 
than  when  the  charts  all  showed  de¬ 
scending  lines  .  .  . 

Stairstep  advertising,  and  Wrigley’s 
L-shaped  copy  got  trials  .  .  .  FHA- 
inspired  building  program  brought 
quantities  of  linage  to  newspapers  and 
business  to  the  advertisers  .  .  .  The 
“simplified”  direct-mail  plan  announced 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  gave 
advertisers  a  short  i^riod  of  govern¬ 
ment  distribution  of  circulars  and  sam¬ 
ples  without  any  need  for  mailing  lists, 
but  then  was  abandoned  .  .  .New 
York  state  renewed  its  milk  advertising 
campaign,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
courts  were  upholding  state  legislation 
placing  a  price  handicap  on  milk  adver¬ 
tisers  .  .  .  Financial  advertising  picked 
up  somewhat  on  the  use  of  copy  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Securities  Act  as  mod¬ 
ified  .  .  .  Various  states  forbade  den¬ 
tists  to  advertise  .  ,  . 

*  *  * 

Happy  New  Year 

And  that  was  1935.  Here’s  to  a 
better  and  equally  lively  19361 


GET  FLOUR  ACCOUNT 

Ballard  &  Ballard  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville,  makers  of  Oven-Ready  Biscuits 
and  other  flour  products,  have  appointed 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  handle  their  account,  effective 
at  once.  The  company  plans  to  conduct 
an  extensive  newspaper  and  radio  cam¬ 
paign  early  in  January,  it  was  learned 
this  week.  Details  of  the  campaign  will 
be  announced  later. 


EASTERN  AIR  UNES  APPOINTS 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  flying  passenger 
planes  from  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
Miami  and  New  Orleans,  has  appointed 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
to  handle  its  advertising.  James  S. 
Adams,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  will  serve 
as  account  representative.  Although 
future  plans  are  undecided,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  newspapers  will  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  media  used  in  1936. 


APPOINTS  TWO  AGENCIES 

Celotex  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  two  advertising  agencies — 
United  States  Advertising  Corporation 
will  act  as  general  advertising  counsel 
and  Hays  Mac  Farland  &  Co.,  will 
serve  as  advertising,  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  agency.  An  increased  pro¬ 
gram  is  contemplated  for  1936. 


STACK-GOBLE  APPOINTED 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency, 
(Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Portis  Bros.  Hat 
Company,  Chicago,  effective  Jan.  2. 
Plans  for  1936  advertising  are  yet  to 
be  completed. 


LEAVENWORTH  JOINS  AGENCY 

Ralph  Leavenworth,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  join 
Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross,  Cleveland 
advertising  agency,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive,  devoting  special  attention  to  build¬ 
ing  construction  and  general  industrial 
accounts.  He  was  formerly  sales  agent 
for  the  Austin  Company,  Cleveland  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction  firm,  and 
with  Paul  Teas,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 


PACKERS  APPOINT 

Richardson  and  Robbins  Company, 
packers  of  boned  chicken  and  chicken 
broth,  have  appointed  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  Inc.,  to  direct  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  effective  Jan.  1. 


BROCKTON  AGENCY  NAMED 

Warner  Alden  Morse  Agency  of 
Brockton,  Mass,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Saneco  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Brockton,  maker  of  menu  cov¬ 
ers  and  other  celluloid  specialties. 


NAMED  BY  KOKEN 

Walter  F.  Koken  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  cosmetics,  has 
pointed  Oakleigh  R.  French,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  to  direct  its  advertising.  Busi¬ 
ness  papers,  mail,  and  radio  will  be  used. 


COROZONE  TO  DAILY 

The  Corozone  Air  Conditioning  Cor¬ 


ing,  with  the  accompaniment  of  public  poration,  Cleveland,  has  appointed 
hearings  on  the  strike  and  the  organiza-  Walter  Daily,  Inc.,  also  af  Qeveland, 


tion  of  C.  R.  subscribers  in  opposition 
to  C.  R.  management. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Etc.,  Etc. 

The  year  brought  a  real  auto  boom, 
even  without  the  additional  spur  of 
two  Auto  Show  seasons  instead  of 
one  .  .  .  Electric  refrigerator  for 
the  year  got  up  in  the  neighborhood  ol 


to  handle  its  advertising.  Magazines, 
business  papers  and  outdoor  advertising 
ane  planned. 


284,234 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  for  the  month  of 

NOVEMBER,  1935 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  2,671 
OVER  NOVEMBER,  1934  .  . 

The  Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaged 
199,799  per  Sunday  for  November, 
1935 — a  gain  of  7,886  over  Novem¬ 
ber,  1934. 

Evtrytking  in  BmtHmorm 
Rmtolant  Amund 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sundnj 
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Winnhel  brings  a  warai,  liviae 
vMsIttv  to  the  iastura  pages  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  He's  the  near* 
coaiar  among  The  Record's  oal- 
tlanding  detan  of  cemmanWon,  a 
doxan  raasonr  why  the  Record's 
daily  drcalalion  (Pabliihait'  reports 
to  A.  B.  C.  for  SapL  30,  '3S  over 
Sept  30,  '34)  shows  a  gain  fonr 
times  that  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
nawfpapail 
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AT  85  PER-HOUR  G-MEN 
CANT  SHAKE  PRESS 

PKiladelphia  Reporter*  Tracked  Down 
Federal*  in  Wild  200-Mile  Drive  in 
Milne  Kidnapping  Ca*e — Get 
Fir*t  Clue* 

iSpeciai  to  Eojto*  &  Publish  ek) 

Philadfxphia,  Dec.  25 — A  wild  ride 
by  two  Philadelphia  reporters,  trailing 
a  Government  car  driving  Caleb  Milne, 
4th,  kidnapped  Philadelphia  heir  to  a 
secret  hideout  at  breakneck  speed  in  an 
effort  to  shake  them  off,  was  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  kidnapping  case  which  cen¬ 
tered  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  last  week. 

More  than  a  score  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  newspapermen  had  been 
waiting  all  night  outside  Doylestown 
Emergency  Hospital,  their  cars  warmed 
up  for  the  expected  dash  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Dec.  18,  when  Milne  and  the  “G”- 
men  slipped  out  to  a  fast  Government 
car  and  started  for  an  unknown  desti¬ 
nation. 

A  dozen  press  cars,  waiting  for  this 
break  in  the  case,  started  after  it.  The 
"‘G”-men’s  car  tore  along  at  a  pace  that 
proved  too  much  for  the  lighter  autos 
of  the  newspapermen.  It  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

One  car,  however,  outguessed  them. 
It  contained  Ted  Wilcox,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  who  summers  in  the 
section  into  which  they  were  headed 
and  knows  the  roads  “like  a  book,” 
and  Le  Roy  Greene,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  Although  on  opposition 
papers,  they  teamed  up  because  of  Wil¬ 
cox’s  knowledge  of  the  roads  and  be¬ 
cause  Greene’s  car  was  faster. 

The  government  car,  clipping  along 
at  85  miles  an  hour,  stay^  ahead  of 
Wilcox  and  Greene  most  of  the  time. 
When  the  reporters  lost  the  trail  mo¬ 
mentarily  they  checked  crossroads  for 
tire  marks  and  kept  to  the  main  road 
when  they  suspected  the  car  had  taken 
a  side  road  in  an  effort  to  lose  them. 
In  this  manner  they  regained  time  lost 
by  sleuthing  the  sleuths. 

Overtaking  the  Milne  car  several 
times,  they  were  left  behind  as  it  roared 
around  curves  at  a  75-mile  clip.  In 
vain  the  government  men  tried  to  shake 
them  off,  however,  and  finally  their  car 
ground  to  a  stop.  Greene  and  Wilcox 
asked  their  destination  but  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  refused. 

So  shaken  was  the  Milne  car’s  driver 
by  the  fast  driving  tliat  a  substitute  re¬ 
lieved  him  at  the  wheel.  The  car 
roared  on  to  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Port  Jervis  and  the  Catskill  foothills. 
After  200  miles  of  wild  driving  the  trip 
ended  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

As  the  car  pulled  up  to  the  home  of 
Milne’s  mother,  who  accompanied  him, 
the  Philadelphia  reporters  came  up  be¬ 
hind  them.  Milne,  badly  shaken  by  the 
nerve-wracking  pursuit,  said  he  felt 
“lousy.”  Wilcox  and  Greene  pltoned 
their  papers  from  Woodstock,  giving 
the  first  clue  to  the  purpose  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  early  morning  trip. 


CHICAGO  BUYING  SPURTS 


CkrUtma*  Shopping  £xcee<l*  All 
Year*’  Total*  Since  1930 

tSpecial  to  EmoR  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  24 — Holiday  buying 
here  this  year  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
Christmas  period  since  1930  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade  approaches  the  number  of 
sales  in  1929  and  1930,  according  to 
State  street  merchants.  Estimated  in¬ 
creases  in  spending  vary  from  5  to  15 
per  cent  for  the  entire  city  as  compared 
with  1934. 

Because  price  levels  are  lower  this 
year  than  they  were  six  years  ago,  the 
dollar  volume  of  Christmas  shoppers 
does  not  compare  as  favorably  with  dol¬ 
lar  totals  of  1929  and  1930. 

Comparing  purchases  this  season  with 
those  in  pre^epression  times,  merchants 
stated  that  sh(  ppers  are  still  buying  a 
large  proportion  of  necessary  goods,  such 
as  wearing  apparel.  Sale  of  jewelry  and 
other  luxuries,  while  better  than  last 
year,  is  bdow  the  volume  of  five  years 
ago.  Toy  sales  are  placed  at  25  to  45 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  year. 


GRIDLEY  WINS  ELECTION 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusbbi) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23 — Con¬ 
tests  in  the  annual  election  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Charles  O.  Gridley,  Denver  Post, 
as  vice-president  and  Paul  Hodges, 
Cleveland  Plata  Dealer,  Richard  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  Henry  D.  Ralph,  Chicago  Journal 
oj  Coninierce,  as  ineniliers  of  the  Iniard 
of  governors.  George  W.  Stimpson, 
author  and  Washington  corresiKindent 
for  the  Houston  Post,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  without  opposition. 


EDITOR’S  2  CHILDREN 
FELLED  BY  FUMES 

Anti-Communi*t  Writer  on  Coa*t 
Find*  Children  Uncon*ciou* — They 

Are  Revived — Police  Say  Per- 
*on*  Entered  Home  to  Do  Job 

Anti-Communistic  editorials  in  the 
American  Citi::en,  San  Rafael,  Cal., 
twice  monthly  tabloid  published  by  Col. 
Henry  Sanborn,  occasioned  a  plot  which 
nearly  cost  two  lives,  according  to  police. 

Two  of  Sanborn’s  children.  Starring, 
16,  and  his  sister.  Merle,  were  found 
unconscious  from  gas  fumes  when  the 
publisher,  his  wife  and  their  daughter, 
Joyce,  arrived  home  from  church  last 
Sunday  night.  They  were  revived  with 
a  pulmotor  but  their  condition  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  serious. 

The  fumes  came  from  a  gas  furnace 
vent  pipe  broken  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  have  been  accidental,  according  to 
Police  Chief  Sabin  Kane. 

“We  have  established  the  motive  and 
the  fact  that  somebody  entered  the 
home,”  Kane  stated.  “Tlie  pipe  could 
not  have  been  broken,  but  must  have 
been  struck  a  powerful  blow.  Whoever 
broke  the  pipe  burned  his  hand.  “An 
attempt  to  obtain  fingerprints  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  pipe  was  too  hot  to  retain 
more  than  a  smudge.  We  believe  the 
Colonel’s  activities  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  the  intruder.” 

Sanborn  listed  a  group  of  alleg^ 
Communist  leaders  in  San  Francisco  in 
last  week’s  publication,  which  is  devoted 
to  a  campaign  against  so-called  sub¬ 
versive  elements.  Police,  while  believ¬ 
ing  that  this  action  in  particular  in¬ 
spired  the  plot,  admitted  they  had  no 
idea  as  to  the  identity  of  the  culprit. 

Sanborn,  a  retired  army  reserve  of¬ 
ficer,  said:  “I  am  convinced  this  was 
an  attempt  by  radicals  to  wipe  out  me 
and  my  entire  family.  I  have  no  other 
enemies.  The  evidence  of  a  mass  mur¬ 
der  plot  is  unanswerable.” 


TWO  ASK  STATION  PERMITS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  24 — Bay 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  of  Panama 
City,  F.Ia.,  and  Marshall  News  Messen¬ 
ger  Publishing  Company,  of  Marshall, 
Te.xas,  have  filed  anplications  for  per¬ 
mits  to  construct  and  ojierate  radio 
bi  oadcasting  stations.  The  Florida 
companv  asks  assignment  on  1,420  kilo¬ 
cycles  with  100  watts  power,  unlimited 
time.  The  Texas  publisher  applied  for 
assignment  on  1,500  kilocycles,  100  watts 
power  and  unlimited  time. 

These  applications  bring  the  list  of 
papers  seeking  stations  to  nearly  30  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 


TWO  NEW  DAIUES 

The  Grenada  (Miss.)  Sentinel,  which 
has  lieen  published  weekly  since  1853 
will  become  a  daily  newspaper  on  Jan. 
1.  E.  Lawrence  is  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  New  Albany  (Miss.)  Ga- 
cette  will  also  enter  the  daily  field  Jan. 
1.  The  Gazette  was  established  in  1889 
as  a  weekly.  S.  J.  Owen  is  editor.  The 
Devine-Tenney  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  both  papers. 


DEVINE-TENNEY  APPOINTED 

The  Chillicothe  (O.)  News-Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Mowtdsville  (W.  N^.) Daily 
Journal  have  announced  appointment  of 
the  Devine-Tennev  Corporation,  New 
York,  as  their  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  effective  Jan.  1. 


SCHWARZ  IS  PROMOTED 


Named  AdvertUing  Director  of  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian-American 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.^Ti.ANTA,  Ga..  Dec.  23 — Promotion 
of  Melvin  F.  Schwarz,  local  display 
advertising  manager,  to  the  post  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director 
of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian-A  ineri- 
can,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  21 
by  Herbert  Por¬ 
ter,  publisher. 

Mr.  Schwarz’s 
promotion  c  1  i  - 
maxes  a  four- 
year  period  dur¬ 
ing  which,  under 
h  i  s  association 
with  the  iiaper, 
t  h  e  Georgian- 
American  has 
made  substantial 
gains  in  the  total  amount  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  has  just  scored  the  largest 
December  gain  of  any  month  since 
-May,  1924. 

Mr.  Schwarz  joined  the  Georgian- 
.Vmcrican  in  May,  1931,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  having  been  previously 
connected  with  newsiiaj^rs  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
was  promoted,  successively,  to  be  local 
display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Daily  Georgian,  and  then  to  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  for  both  the 
Daily  Georgian  and  the  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Mr.  Schwarz  was  born  in  Selma, 
-•Ma.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  in  1910. 


ANTI-RADIO  PAPERS  ON  AIR 


Macon  Publi*her  Announce*  Tie-up 
With  Local  Station 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Ezvning  News,  for  many  years  among 
the  South’s  most  vigorous  anti-radio 
newspapers,  have  formed  a  combine 
with  the  Macon  station,  WM.\Z,  and 
hereafter  will  broadcast  four  periods 
daily. 

\V.  T.  .\nderson.  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers,  announced  his  new 
policy  last  week  in  a  joint  statement 
with  E.  K.  Cargile,  president  of  the 
Southeastern  Broadcasting  Comi>any. 

By  the  exchange,  the  Telegraph  and 
Evening  News  will  run  daily  programs 
for  the  radio  station. 

The  joint  statement  of  the  publisher 
and  radio  executive  said,  in  part 

“For  this  news  service  the  Macon 
newspapers  will  use  the  Associated 
Press  telegraphic  reports,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  papers  being  mem- 
liers  of  the  organization,  and  these 
papers  will  also  broadcast  bulletins  of 
local  and  state  news  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance.  .  .  . 

“This  bulletin  news  service  broadcast 
is  instituted  by  the  Macon  papers  and 
WMAZ  in  order  to  keep  the  public 
informed  up  to  the  minute  on  the  latest 
important  developments  in  a  fast- 
moving  world.” 


SAN  DIEGO  SUN  ON  SUNDAY 

Evening  Daily  Starting  New  Five- 
Cent  Edition  with  Paine  a*  Editor 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Diego,  Dec.  25 — The  San  Diego 
Sun,  established  in  1881  and  for  many 
years  one  of  two  evening  dailies  here, 
starts  a  Sunday  issue  Jan.  5,  selling  on 
the  streets  at  five  cents  with  a  monthly 
rate  for  all  issues  of  75  cents. 

The  Sunday  edition  will  carry  an 
eight-page  magazine  section  and  eight 
pages  of  comics.  NEA  and  United 
Features  will  be  used.  The  wholesale 
price  to  dealers  will  be  three  dollars 
per  100  copies. 

L.  E.  Claypool,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist,  will  also  direct  the  literary 
page. 

Robert  F.  Paine,  who  has  had  the 
courthouse  run  on  the  daily,  will  be 
Sunday  editor.  Richard  Pourode,  who 
has  been  general  assignment  man  and 
on  the  rewrite  desk,  is  to  be  city 
editor.  The  United  Press  will  serve 
the  Sunday  Sun. 


DALLAS  NEWS  TO  PRim 
2,000  MILES  AWAY 

Lo*  Angele*  Time*  Co-operaimg  h 
Puhlication*  of  Coa*t  Editio* 
on  Day  of  Ro*e  Bowl 
Game 

Inspired  by  the  selection  of  the  South- 
ern  Methouist  University  Mustangs  u 
eastern  opponents  of  the  West’s  ctioic- 
est  football  team,  the  Dallas  Monu^ 

A  eios,  in  co-oiieration  with  the  Los  ^ 
geles  Times,  will  print  Jan.  1  a  late  news  ! 
edition  of  its  paper  nearly  2,U00  miles 
from  its  home  plant. 

The  unique  undertaking  is 
through  the  use  of  airplanes  and  Wire- 
photo.  It  never  before  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  but  tests  already  made  liave  as¬ 
sure  its  success. 

The  special  edition  will  be  24  pages. 
Inside  i>ages  will  be  made  up  in  the 
Dallas  News  plant,  mats  will  be  pulled 
and  rushed  to  Los  Angeles  by  airmail, 
leaving  Dallas  u  11  p.  m.  Dec.  30,  ar¬ 
riving  Los  .Angeles  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  1  hese  pages  will  carry  news  stories, 
special  feature  articles  on  Dallas  and 
Texas,  information  about  the  Centen¬ 
nial  ExiKisition  to  start  J  une  0  in  Dallas, 
said  special  articles  on  Southern  .Method¬ 
ist  University  and  its  famous,  undefeated, 
football  team. 

Page  1  will  be  made  up  in  Dallas 
shortly  before  midnight  New  Year's  eve. 
It  will  be  a  regular  edition  page  1,  with 
late  news  stories,  and  with  an  -TfVH 
feature  on  the  mechanics  of  the  special 
edition. 

A  proof  will  be  pulled  on  enamel 
paper.  This,  in  two  11  x  17  inch  sections, 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Dallas  Wire- 
l>hoto  plant  and  transmitted  by  wire  to 
the  Los  Angeles  plant.  There  a  print 
will  be  hurried  to  an  engraver,  zinc  etdi- 
ings  made,  the  final  mat  pulled  and  the 
whole  paper  then  put  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  presses. 

.Arrangements  have  been  made  for  80 
newspaper  boys  to  sell  the  papers 
throughout  the  downtown  section  of  Los 
-Angeles  and  at  the  football  stadium. 
Several  thousand  Texans  will  attend  the 
gam  -  from  Dallas  and  there  are  50,000 
members  of  California-Texas  Clubs. 
Considering  these  the  Dallas  News  has 
decided  to  print  a  minimum  of  20,000 
copies  of  the  special  edition — more  if 
the  need  arises. 

Cost  of  the  edition  will  be  met  par¬ 
tially  by  special  advertising  already  sold 
to  Dallas  firms. 

To  handle  the  Los  Angeles  end  of  the 
stunt  the  Dallas  News  is  sending  to 
I.OS  Angeles:  Managing  Editor  JohnE 
King,  Mechanical  Superintendent  Leven 
T.  Deputy,  Circulation  Manager  Jack 
Estes,  Sports  Writer  George  White,  and 
Street  Circulator  Leslie  Echols. 


SANTA  THROUGH  THE  AIR 


David  Stern  Work*  Out  Novel  Stunt 
in  Philadelphia 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  25 — A  sky-rkk 
trip  by  Santa  Claus,  reindeer,  sleighbells 
and  all.  with  the  aid  of  aviation,  was  a 
Christmas  Eve  thrill  provided  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown-ups  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

David  Stern,  3d,  promotion  manager 
and  son  of  the  publisher,  conceived  the 
idea  of  Santa’s  sleigh  and  reindeer  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  huge  image  on  a  banner 
trailed  behind  a  plane.  Above  it  was  a 
second  plane  training  a  battery  of 
searchlights  on  Santa  so  the  thousaiw 
watching  for  it  below  could  see  Kriss 
Kringle  making  his  Christmas  ^ 
rounds.  A  third  plane,  carrying  sound 
effects  of  sleigh  bells  and  broadcasting 
Santa’s  greeting  to  the  city,  gave  a 
realistic  touch  that  kept  many  local 
youngsters  up  past  bedtime  to  see  Santa 
travel  through  the  air  for  the  first  time. 


SON  TO  G.  B.  WILUAMS 

G.  B.  Williams,  secretary  and  tre«- 
urer  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Williams  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Samuel  Burbank,  bom 
Dec.  24. 
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PRIfft  CORPS  MOURNS  DEATH 
AY  OP  JIM  HORNADAY 
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Washington  Correapondent,  Recently 
Congratulated  by  Roosevelt 
for  SO  Years’  Service, 

Dropped  Dead  Dec.  23 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25 — The 
Washington  newspaper  corps  mourns 
the  death  of  James  P.  Hornaday,  72, 
veteran  correspondent  and  head  of  the 
Washington  Dureau  of  the  Indiatiapolis 
News  since  1901. 

“Jim”,  as  he  was  known  by  all  of  his 
associates,  dropped  dead  Monday  in  his 
office  after  he  had  returned  from  one 
of  the  regular  White  House  press  con¬ 
ferences,  where  not  long  ago  he  was 
congratulated  by  President  Roosevelt 
for  having  served  for  50  years  as  a 
newspaperman. 

At  one  of  his  regular  semi-weekly 
press  conferences.  President  Roosevelt, 
who  had  been  informed  that  “Jim”  was 
celebrating  a  half  century  record  as  a 
newspaperman,  said  that  he  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Hornaday  step  forward  and 
shake  hands. 

Hornaday,  who  usually  stood  incon¬ 
spicuously  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
group  of  correspondents  who  throng 
around  the  President’s  desk,  appeared 
to  be  nonplussed  by  the  request.  His 
colleagues,  however,  opened  a  path  to 
the  President’s  desk  where  he  was  met 
by  the  outstretched  hand  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

“I  want  to  shake  hands”,  said  the 
President.  “I  think  the  finest  thing  and 
the  truest  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that 
you  are  a  gentleman  of  the  press.” 

Mr.  Hornaday  was  in  Indianapolis  for 
three  years  until  1889  before  joining 
the  News.  Later  he  was  city  editor 
and  state  political  writer,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  attended  every  conyention, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  since 
18%. 

Mr.  Hornaday  is  survived  by  his 
wife:  a  daughter,  Mary  Hornaday,  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  and  three  sons.  Hilton 
P.,  financial  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Fred  E.,  of  the  American 
Forest  Magasine,  and  James  H..  of 
Swarthmore.  Pa. 


DALLAS  AGENCIES  OPTIMISTIC 


See  15  to  20  Per  Cent  Increase  in 


1936  Advertising  Budgets 


{By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Dec.  23 — Dallas  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  estimate  that  there  will 
be  an  average  increase  in  1936  of  15 
per  cent  in  budgets  of  sectional  and  na¬ 
tional  accounts  they  handle.  Accounts 
serving  Dallas  only  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  above  last  year. 

Newspaper  advertising  directors  and 
advertising  managers  of  larger  retail 
stores  predict  that  there  will  be  a  slight 
increase  in  individual  retail  advertising 
budgets  but  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  due  largely  to  the  Texas  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  to  open  here  in  June. 
The  total  of  all  retail  advertising,  in 
newspapers,  direct  mail  and  outdoor,  is 
expected  to  be  10  per  cent  above  the 
year  ending.  Most  of  the  increase  will 
be  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Financial  advertising  and  want  ads 
are  expected  to  continue  a  steady  up¬ 
ward  trend  noted  in  1935,  but  with  no 
startling  individual  increases. 
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AGENCIES  FIND  BUDGETS 
ARE  RISING 

{.CoiitinMii  from  page  6) 


sides,  and  will  spend  five  times  as  much 
money  for  advertising  in  1936  as  in  the 
year  now  closing,  using  newsi»pers  all 
the  way  from  Seattle  to  Miami,  as  well 
as  national  publications.” 


Tom  JONES  PARRY,  head  of  the 
Seattle  agency  of  that  name  and 
past  president  of  the  Seattle  Ad  Club, 
told  the  representative  of  Euitor  & 
Publisher  that  nine  of  his  leading  and 
more  active  accounts  have  all  accom¬ 
plished  a  better  volume  of  business  in 
1935.  He  staled,  furthermore,  that  each 
of  these  nine  accounts  in  the  New  Year 
will  have  an  advertising  appropriations 
equal  to,  if  not  larger,  than  its  current 
one. 

R.AY  CARR,  president,  the  Ray  Carr 
Organization,  Portland :  "The  gen¬ 
eral  outlook  for  our  accounts,  mostly 
machinery  manufacturers  and  jobbers, 
is  for  a  10  to  15  per  cent  increase,  most 
of  it  directed  into  newspapers  and  trade 
magazines.” 


CHARLES  HEYLES, president, Rich¬ 
ard  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
inc.,  Philadelphia;  "Closing  1935  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  several  previous 
years.  Advance  bookings  for  1936  indi¬ 
cate  continued  improvement.  Despite 
traditional  mental  hazard  that  Presi¬ 
dential  Years  are  Off  Business  Years, 
believe  consumers  will  spend  to  repair, 
replenish  and  indulge  in  purchases  of 
things  denied  during  lean  years.” 


LOUIS  GL.ASER,  president,  Louis 
s  Glaser,  Inc.,  Boston:  “It  is  our 
opinion — which  is  a  reflection  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  the  opinions  of  our 
clients — that  next  year  will  probably 
reflect  the  trend  of  this  year,  a  gradual 
moving  up.  I  think  that  whatever 
chance  1936  might  have  of  bringing  re¬ 
stored  prosperity  to  the  country  is  apt 
to  be  vitiated  by  the  probable  enactment 
of  the  bonus  bill  and  the  confusion  of 
a  Presidential  election  year.  But  I  don’t 
think  that  these  things  will  stop  an 
unsensational.  gradual  business  advance.” 


Ed.  WINTUS,  president,  Anfenger 
•Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Louis : 
“Most  of  our  accounts  which  have  at 
this  time  definitely  made  up  their  1936 
budgets,  show  an  increase  from  20  to 
35  per  cent,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  coming  year  will  see  a  general  ad¬ 
vance  all  along  the  line.” 


Mary  PENTLAND,  president, 
Mary  Pentland,  Advertising,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.:  “Two  of  our  financial  ac¬ 
counts,  one  of  which  has  placed  little  if 
any  newspaper  advertising  in  more  than 
a  year,  will  increase  advertising  budgets 
for  1936  to  allow  for  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  campaigns.  A  cosmetic  account 
which  stopped  advertising  when  the 
Copeland  bill  seemed  near  passage  will 
begin  a  newspaper  and  radio  campaign 
to  regain  consumer  acceptance.  In  al- 
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most  every  instance  we  are  planning 
mcreaseu  uudgets  tor  our  accounts.” 


AP.  HILL,  president,  Albert  P.  Hill 
•  Co.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh;  "The  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  lor  this  district  for  1936  is 
very  promising. 

";bteei,  glass,  coal  and  coke,  food  and 
building  material  manufacturers,  which 
are  our  major  industries,  are  optimistic 
about  the  luture. 

"A  large  majority  of  our  clients  have 
increased  their  advertising  for  1936.” 


Lee  ANDERSON,  president,  Lee 
Anderson  Advertising  Company, 
Detroit:  "Evidence  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  that  state  of  affairs  which 
we  commonly  call  prosperity,  increases 
day  by  day. 

"The  automobile  industry,  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  movement  forward  of  auto¬ 
mobile  shows  two  months  ahead  of  their 
previous  dates,  has  found  this  hereto¬ 
fore  unexplored  part  of  the  year  fruit¬ 
ful  in  retail  sales. 

"1  also  attach  some  considerable 
significance  to  the  Jewelry  advertising 
of  the  past  few  months.  Surely  mer¬ 
chants  who  spend  money  for  four-color 
advertising  in  national  magazines  and 
for  every  substantial  newspaper  space  to 
create  public  interest  in  articles  of  jew¬ 
elry  ranging  in  price  from  $2,000 
to  as  high  as  $15,0(X)  and  $18,000,  are 
doing  so  only  upon  the  basis  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  buyer  interest. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  merchan¬ 
dising  business  can  improve  without 
an  improvement  in  the  advertising  out¬ 
look.  In  spite  of  the  unsympathetic  at¬ 
titude  toward  advertising  of  certain  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  national  administration,  I 
am  confident  that  advertising  has  suf¬ 
ficiently  demonstrated  its  economic 
value  to  insure  that  improving  sales 
in  1936  will  owe  much  to  increased 
advertising  in  1936.” 


Dan  B.  MINER,  president  Dan  B. 

Miner  Company,  Los  Angeles: 
Mr.  Miner  declares  that  improved  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  past  year  have  encouraged 
advertisers  to  approve  enlarged  appro¬ 
priations.  More  and  better  prospects 
are  coming  into  the  office  than  a  year 
ago,  with  accounts  beginning  to  forget 
how  they  were  forced  through  depres¬ 
sion  to  go  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  with  their  ad  copy.  They  are  now 
willing  to  spend  money  to  go  after 
new  business,  he  states. 

Employers  » 
Here’s  Your  Man! 

Thoroushly  trained  and  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  men — in  46  states — have 
their  personal,  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  records  filed  with  the  Personnel 
Bureau  to  be  used  at  a  MOMENT'S 
NOTICE  from  you.  Direct  contacts 
can  be  made  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  GOOD  man  in 
these  fields — 

Editorial — daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  masazines  and  business 
papers; 

Advertisins  —  layout  and  desisn, 
copyrishtins — asency  and  publi¬ 
cation; 

Radio — continuity  writing,  program 
directing  and  announcing; 

Publicity — institutional  and  commer¬ 
cial — 

— You’ll  find  him  through  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Bureau.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

SELECT  the  RIGHT  man  for  your 
staff  through — 

Th«  Personnel  Bureau 

of  Sif  ma  Daita  Chi 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


FARM  SECTION  IN  ROTO  i 

Supplement  Circulates  With  232 
Papers  in  Southeastern  U.  S. 

With  it’s  January  issue,  the  State 
Farmer  Section,  monthly  agricultural 
supplement  of  232  Southeastern  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  be  published  entirely  in  roto¬ 
gravure. 

The  12-page  January  issue,  which  will 
circulate  with  papers  during  the  week 
of  Jan.  5  will  carry  two  pages  of  news 
pictures,  a  two  page  illustrated  home- 
maker’s  section,  a  feature  column  page 
and  seven  pages  of  exclusive  a„ncul- 
tural  copy. 

Published  in  three  editions  to  permit 
localization  of  agricultural  information 
to  fit  varied  farming  conditions,  the 
State  Farmer  in  January  will  provide 
an  edition  for  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  another  for  Kcntucky-Tennessee 
and  a  third  for  the  Virginias,  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  A  roto  insert  has  bwn 
added  to  the  companion  section,  Florida 
Farm  &  Grove,  which  serves  newspa¬ 
pers  in  that  state. 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


If  you  need 
circulation 


men — 


Con^tent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  gin  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  oS  capacity  and  at^ty. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


r CLIME > 

PRESS  DRIVES 

and 

CONTROL 

LRmIs,  Tensions  i 
and  Postars . . .  ^ 


Chicago:  211  West  Wac«’er  Drive 
Nev/  Yori<:  22C  Eojt  .:2nd  Street 
Son  Fror.c'sco  ist  Not. I  Bork.o'dg 
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PAUL  COWLES,  68,  DIES 
AFTER  LONG  CAREER 

Former  Star  Reporter  on  At*ociated 
PMiis  and  Later  Executive  Assist* 

and  Succumbs  to  Illness  in  Cali¬ 
fornia — Served  A.P.  42  Years 

Paul  Cowles,  68,  who  retired  from  a 
42-year  service  with  the  Associated 
Press  as  executive  assistant  to  the  gen- 

_  eral  manager  af- 

^  ter  serving  as 
superintendent  of 
three  different  di¬ 
visions,  died  Dec. 
20  at  his  San 
Mateo,  Cal., 
home.  He  had 
been  ill  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

His  lifetime  of 
service  as  a  gath¬ 
erer  of  news  and 
a  director  in  its 
handling  included 
Paul  Cowles  >"any  big  stories. 

He  came  to  New 
York  in  1929  as  executive  assistant,  re¬ 
tiring  ateut  three  years  ago.  He  had 
been  living  at  San  Mateo  since  resign¬ 
ing  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  Press,  which  he  held 
for  a  year. 

Mr.  Cowles  joined  the  old  Western 
Associated  Press  in  1890  and  in  1893 
went  to  Honolulu  to  cover  events  fol¬ 
lowing  the  revolution  resulting  in  the 
deposing  of  Queen  Liliuokalini. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he  be¬ 
came  night  office  manager  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  western 
division  in  1898,  succeeding  John  P. 
Dunning.  He  was  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Orient 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1904- 
05.  Back  in  San  Francisco  in  1906,  he 
directed  coverage  of  the  San  Francisco 
eathquake. 

Mr.  Cowles  became  superintendent  of 
the  southern  division  with  headquarters 
in  Atlanta  in  1908.  He  held  that  post 
four  years,  going  to  Chicago  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  central  division.  While 
at  Chicago  he  directed  handling  of  the 
stories  of  the  S.  S.  Eastland  disaster, 
fatal  to  nearly  1,000  persons,  and  the 
Dayton  flood.  — 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Cowles  was 
transferred  back  to  San  Francisco  in 
1920.  As  superintendent  there  he  was 
in  charge  of  coverage  of  President 
Harding’s  coast  visit,  his  illness  and 
death. 

Mr.  Cowles  was  named  by  Dr.  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler  to  represent  .\mer- 
ican  journalism  on  a  two-month  tour 
of  this  country  made  by  British  jour¬ 
nalists  in  192&  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
of  London  and  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Press  clubs  of  San  Francisco. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  by 
a  daughter  by  an  earlier  marriage,  Mrs. 
Helen  Elizabeth  Creed,  Fort  Clayton, 
Panama ;  and  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Cowles  Crary  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Beardsley  of  Evanston,  111. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  paid  Mr.  Cowles  the 
following  tribute: 

“Paul  Cowles  was  one  of  the  finest 
characters  ever  connected  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  A  keen  editor,  a  good 
executive,  he  was  popular  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  will  be  missed 
by  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
who  knew  him  as  well  as  by  A.P.  staff 
men  and  executives  everywhere.’’ 

CARL  J.  COOPER 

Carl  J.  Cooper,  55,  widely  known 
political  writer  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News-Times,  and  dean  of  South 
Bend  newspapermen,  died  at  his  home 
there  Dec.  21.  He  began  his  career 
with  his  father  on  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times.  Later  he  was  for  11  years  with 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  and  Tribune.  He 
first  went  to  South  Bend  in  1917  when 
he  joined  the  News-Times.  In  1921  he 
went  to  the  NUes  (Ind.)  Star,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  affiliated  with  the  Rock- 
fo^  (Ill.)  Register-Gazette  until  1925. 
Then  he  joined  the  Huron  (S.  D.) 
Hwonite  and  in  1929  rejoined  the 
South  Bend  News-Times. 


0b!tuary 

Elmer  Lincoln  wirt,  72, 

owner  and  editor  of  the  Cooke-Alle 
(Tenn.)  Pullman  County  Herald,  died 
Dec.  20. 

Mrs.  .Anna  Belle  Brink,  70. 
mother  of  Rodney  L.  Brink,  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Star,  died  Dec.  18  in  San 
Diego  as  a  result  of  an  automobile 
accident. 

Julius  S.  Weyl,  a  former  president 
of  the  United  Typfthetae  of  .America 
and  a  leader  in  Philadelphia  Jewish 
welfare  activities,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  Dec.  22. 

Michael  J.  Maloney,  86,  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Richford  (Vt.) 
Fazette,  died  in  Portland,  Me..  Dec.  21. 

Joseph  A.  Luetz,  business  manager 
of  the  Freie  Press,  German  language 
newspaper,  died  in  Cincinnati  Dec.  22. 

William  Walter  Laidlaw,  58.  for¬ 
mer  publisher,  Crockett  (Cal.)  Signal, 
died  at  his  Crockett  home  Dec.  11. 

John  M.  Barry,  an  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  died  at  the  City  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis  recently  of  a  fractured  skull  suf¬ 
fered  when  the  automobile  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger  crashed  into  a  light 
standard. 

Samuel  L.  Hamilton,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Atlas- 
Review,  died  Dec.  18  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ben  Wright,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Ewward  j.  Kneitle,  70,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Stratford  (Ont.)  Times,  died  in 
Lxindon,  Ont.,  Dec.  19.  The  Times  was 
taken  over  by  the  Stratford  Herald 
when  Mr.  Kneitle  relinquished  owner¬ 
ship. 

Frank  J.  Wheeler,  former  vicinity 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  81  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  had  resided 
since  retirement. 

Percy  L.  .Apoar,  48,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
died  Dec.  20  in  New  York.  Mr.  .Apgar 
was  born  in  Woodcliff,  N.  J..  and  for 
several  years  after  the  World  War  was 
employed  by  the  Sun.  Later  he  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Hearst  publications,  after  which  he 
oiierated  his  own  advertising  business 
in  New  York. 

Isaac  Kirby.  75,  former  telegraph 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Proridetue  (R.  I.)  Journal,  died  in 
Providence  Dec.  24. 

Walter  Thorpe,  66,  founder  and 
former  head  of  the  Walter  Thorpe 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York, 
Washington  and  San  Francisco,  died 
in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23. 

Calvin  M.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pen  Argyl  (Pa.)  Index, 
weekly,  for  50  years,  died  Dec.  23.  He 
served  40  years  as  justice  of  the  peace. 

James  R.  Thomson,  long  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trade 
in  New  York,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25. 
Mr.  Thomson,  vice-president  of  the 
Rudder  Publishing  Company,  was  in 
his  74th  year.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  and  in  1885  founded  and  operated 
the  commercial  printing  firm  of  Thom¬ 
son  &  Co.  He  was  active  in  trade 
matters  pertaining  to  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  and  was  the  oldest  meml>er  of 
Typothetac,  the  first  printing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  He  was  a  director 
in  the  New  York  Employing  Printers’ 
Association  and  treasurer  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Society. 

Alfred  Wood,  65,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Sherbrooke  (Que.)  Daily 
Record,  died  suddenly  Christmas  Day 
at  his  residence  in  Montreal.  His 
newsi>aper  career  embraced  posts  on 
the  Pickering  (Ont.)  Neivs,  Galt 
(Ont.)  Reformer.  Toronto  Mail,  Peter- 
boro  (Ont.)  Morning  Times,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Evening  Telegram, 
Victoria  News,  Nelson  Miner,  Park- 
dale  (Ont.)  Times,  Toronto  Telegram 
and  Montreal  Star.  He  published  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Free  Press  in  1903. 

John  A.  Fisher,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Pictou  (N.  S.)  Advocate, 
died  in  the  hospital  there  Dec.  24. 


SEASON  THOMPSON 

Veteran  Chicago  Newspaper  and 
Publicity  Man  Dies  At  87 

Slason  Thompson,  87,  veteran  Chicago 
newspaperman,  biographer  of  Eugene 
Field  and  railroad  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  died  Dec.  22  at  his  home  in  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.  He  retired  last  May  as 
head  of  the  Railway  News  Bureau, 
which  he  founded  in  Chicago  in  1903. 

Bom  in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Canada  and  later  forsook  his  legal 
career  in  San  Francisco  in  1876  for 
newspaper  work.  He  started  as  a  cub 
on  the  San  Francisco  Morning  Call.  He 
went  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
in  1880.  He  worked  briefly  on  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  later  moved  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  become  western  manager  of  the 
forerunner  of  the  Associated  Press. 

During  his  newspaper  career  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Thompson  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  Chicago  Titnes- 
Herald  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
In  1903  he  organized  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tistical  bureau  which  he  headed  until 
his  retirement.  He  became  interested 
in  railroad  public  relations  problems 
while  working  as  a  reporter  during  the 
period  when  the  railroads  were  under 
attack  as  monopolies.  He  left  news¬ 
paper  work  to  become  spokesman  for 
the  railroads  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year  and  expenses.  He  later  organized 
the  railway  news  bureau  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  source  of  information  relative  to 
railroad  problems  and  progress.  For 
many  years  he  maintained  an  office  in 
the  Daily  News  building. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia 
W.  Thompson,  and  three  daughters. 


CHARLES  ABRAHAM 

Well-Known  Canadian  Newtpa^ 
and  Advertising  Man  Dies  in  Moatn^ 

Charles  Abraham,  manager  of  the  ai 
vertising  sales  department  of  tl* 
Southam  Newspapers,  died  in  Montreal 
Dec.  20.  He  was  75  years  old. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  qo 
the  Bcllville  Daily  Ontario,  later  h^ 
coming  editor.  Subsequently  he  becang 
co-owner  of  the  Woodstock  Daily  Sta^ 
dard,  and  later  served  for  11  years  as 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Woodslodt 
Sentinel  Reziezv.  He  next  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  T  >ronto  Dadj  I 
Star,  and  president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram.  He 
went  then  to  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
subsequently  to  the  Vancouz>er  World 
in  executive  positions. 

In  1922  he  went  to  Montreal  as  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  a  group  of 
Canadian  papers.  He  held  his  last  posi- 
tion  with  the  Southam  Newspapers  six 
years. 

CASSIUS  GEORGE  NOBLE 

Cassius  George  Noble,  91,  who 
claimed  the  title  of  “world’s  oldeg 
active  newspaper  reporter,’’  died  at 
Taft,  Cal.,  Dec.  18.  His  hip  was  frac¬ 
tured  in  a  fall  sustained  on  Sept.  12. 
Mr.  Noble,  who  had  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  76  years,  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Daily  Midzvay  Driller  of  Taft.  He 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  worked 
on  many  newspapers  in  the  middle  West 
and  Colorado,  going  to  California  m 
1885. 

HAS  OFHCE  SUPPLY  STORE 

The  Childress  (Tex.)  Index  has 
opened  an  office  supply  department.  It 
is  the  first  office  supply  store  in  the  chy. 


Supplies  and  Equipment] 

SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  it  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKBTS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CabW  Addr«M  NENSCO— W*rMatw 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  comfUtt  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GEBIERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Preatea.  alw>  Moden 
Molti-Unit  and  Straight  Unit  Prewas  It 
varioua  capadtiet. 

HOK  32-pagc  4-deck,  40-page  Simplea.  Z-trp* 
Unit  Super-epeed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Redi. 

COLOR  PRESSES 

HOB  12  Couple  “Universal  Unit”  Color  Press, 
all  couples  reversible.  Prints  from  H‘ 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  against  hard 
packing.  Alao  8  Couple  Hoe  Color  Press  witk 
four  form  roller  ink  distribution.  Both  presses 
handle  full  site  or  tabloid  products.  Both 
equipped  with  arire  sUtebers. 

Avrulable  /or  esrly  delivery 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPAMY 

Mab  Oftss  A  PaWssy . PliiaisU,  N.  i- 

Nav  Task  OOm . 281  Waal  4M  SmsI 

Obais  0«M . 1818  Msaadaiik  lis^ 
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•apers  best  supply  = 

NEWS— CHURCHILL 

Writer  Contrasts  Advantages  of  Dif- 
rcot  Media  of  Public  Intelligence — 

Calls  Free  Press  Only  True 
Form  of  Public  Opinion 

“Where  news  is  concerned  there  can 
;  no  '■eally  serious  challenge  to  the 
ress  from  either  radio  or  moving  pic- 
res,”  writes  Winston  Churchill  in  a 
ature  article  published  by  Collier’s,  i 
lec.  2&,  under  the  tide  "You  Get  It  in  i 
lack  and  White.”  ! 

“‘The  written  word  remains.’  The  , 
poken  word  dies  on  the  air,”  Churchill 
rites. 

“The  news  bulletin  is  coming  through  ; 
1  the  broadcast.  The  telephone  bell  ] 
ings— your  wife  asks  you  if  you  re-  ' 
embered  to  post  that  letter — and  by  \ 
le  time  you  can  again  give  your  atten-  < 
an  to  the  announcer,  he  has  passed 
I  another  item. 

"Without  the  newspaper  you  will  J 
t\er  know  the  result  of  that  baseball 
atch,  or  the  President’s  latest  mes- 
ige  to  Congress.  Similarly  the  image 
1  the  screen  is  evanescent.  You  bend 
3wn  to  pick  up  your  handkerchief,  or  a 
trty  of  people  jrass  in  front  of  you  to 
rt  to  the  vacant  seats  farther  along, 
id  you  have  lost  the  most  vital  and 
gnificant  part  of  the  news  picture. 

"Tliat  is  the  first  great  advantage  of 
le  newspaper  over  the  radio  or  the 
loving  picture.  You  can  pick  up  the 
fwspaper  when  you  like.  If  you  are 
tiled  away  from  it,  it  is  still  there 
hen  you  return.  If  you  want  to  re- 
resh  your  memory  about  any  item  in 
t,  you  can  do  so  until  it  is  thrown 
way  as  out  of  date. 

"It  is  not  always  convenient  to  tune 
n  to  the  news  at  the  hour  it  comes 
ver  the  air.  Rut  if  there  were  no 
Kwspapers,  you  would  have  to  do  so 
f  you  wanted  to  know  what  wa=  hap- 
ening.  And  you  would  have  to  listen 
M  many  items  in  which  you  were  not 
It  all  interested  in  order  to  be  sure 
lat  you  were  not  missing  anything 
mportant.  Rut  the  newspaper  reader 
i«  the  art  of  skimming  with  great  rap- 
dity  until  he  finds  what  interests  him. 
tnd  alt  the  news  is  there. 

“Besides,  some  of  us  like  reading  bet- 
er  than  listening.  Have  you  ever 
ounted  the  number  of  words  in  the 
itws  column  of  one  issue  of  your  daily 
aper?  How  long  do  you  think  it 
rould  take  an  announcer  to  read  one- 
alf,  or  (mc-(|uarter  of  that  immense 
rolume  of  information? 

“Remember,  you  can  read  much  more 
(uickly  than  it  is  possible  for  anyone 
0  speak.  \\'e  have  only  to  imagine 
he  finest  broadcasting  of  news  to  see 
low  utterly  unsatisfactory  it  would  be 
to  our  needs  and  habits,  and  how  poor 
ind  thin  would  l)e  the  trickle  comparerl 
to  the  broad  stream  of  print  on  which 
*e  glide. 

“But  the  press  has  other  functions 
than  the  publication  of  news.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  it  molds  opinion.  Here, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  function  which  can 
be  performed  c<|ually  well  by  its  rivals. 
Broadcasting  and  the  pictures  are  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  of  propaganda  the  world  has 
ever  known.  But  what  sort  of  propa¬ 
ganda  ? 

“The  moving  picture  industry  is  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  United  States  and  Britain 
y  a  numlter  of  j^rsons  who  are  pri¬ 
marily^  interested  in  making  money  by 
providing  entertainment.  They  are 
good  business  men.  They  know, 
or  believe  that  thev  know,  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants.  Rut  they  have  neither  the 
training  nor  the  experience  to  com¬ 
ment  usefully  and  with  knowledge  upon 
grave  public  issues.  To  do  them  jus¬ 
tice,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  wish 
to  attempt  it.” 

H.  MARTIN  LEITCH 

H.  Martin  Leitch,  for  many  years 
bead  of  the  advertising  department  of 
•he  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  dean  of 
Mltimore  advertising  men.  died  at  his 
borne  in  Baltimore  Dec.  19  at  the  age 
of  75. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  , 

Classified  Advertising  ^ 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca»h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  "lime  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

FOHMS  CLOSE  THUB8.  NOON 
White  space  charged  at  same  rata  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Public  Notices 

Mary  Anah  Hartwell  Spencer  Sheridan  or 

MAltY  SFENCEU.  Fleuse  communicate 
with  me  at  once.  There  is  every  reason 
why  you  should  and  no  reason  why  you 
should  not.  Amos  U.  Marsh,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 

Mailing  Lists  of 
Newspapers — Syndicates 
Lists  of  any  executives  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  syndicate  fields  will  be  ready 
in  January.  Available  in  two  forms — 

1.  Typewritten,  for  copying 

2.  Qummed  and  perforated,  tor  affixing  to 

envelopes  in  the  manner  of  postage 
stamps. 

iSaves  time  and  typeing) 

State  list  or  lists  desired  when  writing 
for  prices. 

E  &  P  MAIL  LIST  DEPT. 

1700  Times  Bldg.  Times  Square 

New  York. 

Business  Opportunity  Wanted 

Keporter  with  business,  promotional,  and 
photographic  experience  wishes  to  Invest 
in  small  daily  or  weekly  in  New  Jersey 
only.  A-323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  (or  Sale 

Northern  New  England  Newspaper.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  married  couple.  3850  cash. 
Balance  from  profits.  Box  241,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Three  Desirable  Weeklies — One,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  one,  Maryland;  one.  New  Jersey;  all 
exclusive  fields;  well  established;  well 
equipped;  all  -.arning  profit.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

Huying,  selling,  mergers,  dallies  and  week¬ 
lies.  No  listing  charge.  Intelligent,  ener¬ 
getic,  confidential.  B'eighner  &  Mapoles, 
Nashville,  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River  Road, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Newspaper  valuations  have  not  been  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  years  of  decreased 
business."  says  C.  M.  Palmer.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  Pacific  Coast  newspapers. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  invest.  M.  C.  Moore, 
Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Newspaperdom'sLeadingCirculationBullders 
Morrison  Plan 

"The  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It" 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

For  good  newspapers,  this  27-year  old  in¬ 
stitution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Honded  Champaigns  Succeed — Hudson  De 
I'rlest  &  Associates  World’s  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave..  N.  T,  C. 


IF  you  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB- 

1.  1HREE  40-wotd  "litiMtioa''  sd«  is  EDITOR 
A  PUBUSHER. 

S.  A  3-sioslli  (sbseription,  or  cxteniion,  to 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

3.  Rsgiitrstioe  with  E  A  P  PtrMsnel  Service 

lor  ilx  aiontin. 

4.  Preperstios  by  at  ol  100  photo-litho  beU 

letist  ebost  yoar  qaeliUcalioni  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  yoar  tnspthol  incladed 
thereon.  Thete  we  tend  to  newtpapert 
needing  a  men  ol  yoar  abillUet. 
draft  an  sd  now  II  yon  are  leeklng  a  newt- 
paper  connection,  end  tend  it  to  at  arilh 
$5.00  check  or  money  order,  to  cover  ell 
the  shove  tervicst.  A  rsgltlralion  Uank 
will  then  be  tent  to  yon.  A  reatonshie  sd- 
dWotial  percentage  charge  will  be  awda 
when  and  II  a  potiUon  it  tecared  throagh 


E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

I-.  PABKKB  LIKEXT,  Mgr. 

1 700  Timet  Bldg.,  Timet  Sqaete,  N.  9.  C 


Foreign  Publications 

Out-uf-Town  Newspapers  Books 

Foreign  Magazines  Periodicals 

SCHULTZ  NEWS  AGENCY 
112  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  MEdalion  3-8*61 

Multigraphing  and  Mimeographing 

(Juick  Service — Quality  Work 
Century  Letter  Co. 

126  W.  46th  St.  BKyant  9-2277 


Situations  Wanted 

"Here's  a  reporter  who's  tired  of  writing 
humdrum  news  in  dull  community.  Craves 
excitement.  M.  A.  degree,  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  reportorial  work,  efficient,  highly 
dependable,  speedy  typi.st  good  achnozzola 
for  news — the  right  man  for  a  tough  Job. 
Excellent  references.  Box  A-240,  E&P 
Personnel  Service. 


No  Cuts  Needed. 


Kitvunt  4.9277  Newspaperman,  23,  wants  position  on  New 
'  England  weekly  or  small  dally.  Experl- 

DU  .  I  --L  u-  ence  reporting,  features,  copy  reading. 

rnoto-Litnograpning  make-up.  Y'ear  in  advertising  department 

-  - Boston  daily.  College  degree  English  and 

Illustrate  Advertising  Journalism,  minors  economics,  history. 


literature,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc.  Experience  on  four  newspapers,  radio  news 
Lowest  prices,  *1.50  per  lOU  20o  additional  service.  A-221,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 

lOO’s.  Passantino,  250  W.  49th.  LO-5-7644. - 

- - - - —  «tualifled  Editor  (any  desk),  reporter. 

Syndicate  Features  Wanted  proofreader,  operator,  advertising  or  make- 

_ _ _  up  man  seeks  change.  Seven  years  Utah, 

.Vrtlsts-Feature  Writers— We  can  use  out- 


miK.‘*^’EATURE "LlE^  S^NdTcATE,  >S‘'dern.  Appreciate  cor^^^^^^^  A-237. 

612  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  E&P  Personnel  Service. _ _ 


Help  Wanted 


Reporter — College  graduate  with  honorsw 
Age  24;  extensive  college  paper  experience 
and  one  summer  with  large  New  York 
State  newspaper.  Athletic,  aggreesivey 
willing  to  work  anywhere  at  fifteen  dollars 


('irculatloa  Man  state  newspaper.  Atnietic.  aggreesivey 

l..arge  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  can  willing  to  work  anywhere  at  fifteen  dollars 
use  young  man,  25  to  35,  immediately  as  ^  week.  Seeks  ^ 

resident  circulation  manager  in  progres-  Fred  L.  D.  Acer,  540  West  113th  Street, 
sive  city  of  about  20.000.  Organization  and  N,  Y.  City, 
circulation  volume  well  established  now.  - 

Net  weekly  earnings  around  $50.00  with  Keporter-Stenographer,  22,  honor  graduate 
liberal  bonus  for  circulation  increase.  Ex-  University  of  Wisconsin,  honor  thesis.  Did 
perience  in  “Little  Merchant  Plan.”  ag-  reporting  throughout  college  course,  but 
gressiveness  and  initiative  necessary.  Un-  Qualify  chiefly  on  excellent  background  ox 
usual  future  and  opportunity  for  right  man.  general  knowledge.  Have  secretarial  trwn- 


Hequires  $1,800  cash  deposit  as  security, 


Want  to  work  hard  on  a  Job  that 


5%  Interest  'paid.  Will  consider  only  mid-  gives  good  experience.  Go  anywhere, 
west  applicants.  Forward  picture,  full  A-222,  E&P  Personnel  Service, 

qualifications  and  experience  to  A-239,  - - -  ' 


Situation*  Wanted 


Editor  &  Publisher.  Sports  Editor,  II  years  experience  Ohio 

-  - - dailies.  Wants  change  from  present  posi- 

.  ,,,  j  tlon  he  has  held  for  five  years.  Reputa- 

Situation*  Wanted  tlon  for  analytical  writing.  Knows  sports 

— - - — —  as  player  and  offlclaL  Experienced  in 

Advertising  Assistant — 23 — 6  years  dlversl-  features,  straight  news.  Married,  29,  col- 
fled  experience  with  large  Metropolitan  lege  graduate.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
Dally;  sold  space — shopped  department  a-229,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 

store  merchandise  featured  In  newspapers - - - — 

— worked  in  office  getting  up  promotional  Sunday  or  feature  editor — Available  Jan.  1; 
data — famllar  with  many  phases  of  ad-  25  years  experience,  16  with  present  paper, 
vertlsing — accurate  typist — 2  years  college,  national  reputation;  competent  newsroom 
Moderate  salary.  No  selling.  W.  I.  Haber,  background;  will  take  department  or  assist 


559  W.  164th  St.,  New  York. 


present  head  to  Improve  paper.  Details  of 
successful  record  on  Ole  with  EDITOR  & 
Advertising  Solicitor,  24;  college  graduate  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service.  Box 
in  business  administration;  seeks  oppor-  A-2I4. 

tunity  to  Join  small  daily  in  East;  have - - 

been  business  manager  of  class  publics-  Young  man,  experienced  general  news  re- 
tlon;  have  done  market  research;  can  porter  and  sports  writer  seeks  position  on 
write  copy  and  make  lay-outs  for  adver-  staff  of  eastern  paper.  Excellent  refer- 


tlscrs.  Salary  $25. 
sonnel  Service. 


•Advertising  solicitor — Age  24,  single.  N. 
Y.  University.  Have  been  working  in  large 


A-238.  E&P  Per-  ences.  A-228,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Newspaper  Machinist 
Moving,  ererting,  dismantling — pi 


I.  universiiy.  ...  Moving,  erecting,  dismantling — pressroom 

New  York  Bank  for  last  and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BE  3-5967. 

possess  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  adver-  „  Ammon  &  Co  95  Cliff  St  N  Y  C 
tlslng,  but  have  fundamentals  and  the  H.  Ammon  &  Lo..  95  Liiir  at.,  im.  i.  l. 


aggressive  ability  to  sell.  Will  take  modest  w  t_  -if-  ^  C  I. 

salary.  Available  on  two  weeks  notice.  Mechanical  Equipment  tor  Sale 

A-216,  E&P  P  rsonnel  Service.  - - - 

- - -  Miller  Jig  Saw  &  Router  Attachment; 

Age  37,  height  5  feet,  7^5.  Weight  125  Model  5  and  8  Llnotypee;  10  x  24  "Vander- 
Ibs.  Married,  with  one  child.  Experience  cook  Proof  Press;  Hamilton  6  ft.  Steel 
19  years  on  home  delivery  with  Chicago  Newspaper  Galley  Bank;  8-page  Duplex 
American  and  Herald  Examiner,  both  In-  Angle  Bar  Web  Press;  34”  and  50”  auto¬ 
side  and  out.  Honesty  and  loyalty  to  the  matic  Power  Cutters.  Send  for  complete 
highest  degree.  Background  excellent,  list.  Thos,  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Seeking  position  as  Home  Delivery  Manager.  - — - - - 

Last  position  held  with  Chicago  American  Linotypes — ^1,  6,  8,  11,  IS,  19,  25.  Inter- 
and  Herald  Examiner  as  Assistant  Home  types  B  and  C.  All  guaranteed.  Terms. 
Delivery  Manager.  Reference — W.  J.  HOFMANN  MACHINERY  &  ENGRAVING 
Parker.  Circulation  Mgr.,  Chicago  Evening  CO..  413  Lafayette  St..  New  York  City. 

American. — R.  J.  Corlgan,  Circulation  Mgr.,  - - - 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner.  Frank  N.  90  H.P.  D.C.  Allis  Chalmers  motors  with 


Vombrack,  2562  Estes  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Cutler-H.  control-750  R.P.M.  125  Volts — 
Reasonable.  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Auditor,  office  manager,  or  circulation  ■  - 

manager.  Is  now  doing  special  work  for  Wants,! 

a  Los  Angeles  paper.  Was  auditor  for  Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  in  Chicago  — - - — —  - 

1923-34.  Is  college  graduate.  Prefers  a  Wanted:  To  buy  Rebuilt  Duplex  or  Cox- 
locallon  on  the  Facifle  Coast,  but  will  con-  O-Type  8-page  press.  ^rder  Publishing 
sider  any  other  locality  where  opportunity  Company,  International  Falls,  Minnesota. 


of  permanency  presents  itself.  Salary 

open.  A-213.  E&P  Personnel  Service.  Photo-Engravin*  Equipment  (or  Sale 

C'apable*  well  educated  editorial  man;  ~  I  7^ 

man— Prefers  nosltlon  in  Photo-engravIng  equipment  for  sale,  com- 
Kum'rtze  olny'^apeL  flv^e".  A”  Plete  plant  or  any  parL  Miles  Machine 

perience.  Now  employed  by  one  of  the  '  I6tn  at.,  xm.  y. _ 

largest  Midwestern  morning,  evening  & - ^ - 

Sunday  aggressive  organization  known.  Newspaper  Supplies 

Experienced  In  distribution  &  boy  pro-  _ _ _ 

motion.  Married.  Age  24.  A-225,  E&P  Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Elec- 


Newspaper  Supplies 


Personnel  Service. 

Kditorial  man  with  10  years  success  all 
desks  and  press  association  work  wants 
magazine,  feature  syndicate  or  high  class 
publicity  Job  In  New  York  City.  Has 
contributed  to  leading  magazines.  Able, 
fast  writer,  familiar  with  art.  make-up. 
Now  employed,  $75.  A-211,  E  &  F  Person¬ 
nel  Service. 

Kxeentive  .Assistant  and  secretary — Expe¬ 
rience  Includes  newspapers,  syndicate  and 
industry,  with  successful  efforts  particu¬ 
larly  In  personnel  work  and  production  In 
business  office — editorial  make-up — syndi¬ 
cate  editorial  staff — and  sales-servlce-pro- 
ductlon  manager  with  manufacturers.  Age 
38 — gentile — Protestant  —  move  anywhere. 
Box  A- 24  2,  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service. 

Experienred.  versatile  newspaperman,  22, 
seeks  connection  with  dally  or  weekly. 
Knows  game  thoroughly.  Reporting,  re¬ 
write.  desk  work,  make-up,  etc.  Can 
write  forceful  editorials,  features,  columns, 
etc.  Recently  editor  of  weekly  newspaper. 
Go  anywhere.  A-244,  B.  &  P.  Personnel 
Service. 


trie  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn. 
Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cof^idontial 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businsss  EstablUhsd  In  ItSS 


360  Madison  Ava. 


Now  York 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


but  not  ot  the  publisher  group,  declared  consciousness.  Thi«  failure  iso’t^l 
little  was  gained  by  free  publicity  be-  to  a  lack  of  ways  and  means  of  reat^i 
cause  newspapers  derived  no  advertising  the  public,  but  rather  to  inabiSJ^Jl 
advantage.”  make  use  of  a  small  part  of  the 

Inasmuch  as  I  had  something  to  say  collected  from  motorists,  so  tlvl 
about  advertising  street  and  highway  public  can  be  taught  how  to  mal*  | 
safety  at  the  meeting  in  question,  I  want  use  of  present-day  street  and  hi|h^>. 
to  correct  the  impression  created  by  facilities.  Billions  of  tax  fundi  Imk 
the  sentence  quoted  from  your  Wash-  been  spent  on  high-speed  roads,  bat  ^ 
ington  account  of  the  meeting.  I  most  one  cent  on  teaching  people  howtOKi 
certainly  did  not  say,  nor  imply,  that  them  safely  and  very  little  for  coaM- 
little  could  be  “gained  by  free  publicity  ing  traffic  on  such  highways.  Soag’ 
liecause  newspapers  derived  no  adver-  or  later  we  will  have  to  face  the  fad 
tising  advantage.”  I  said  that  the  news-  that  death  and  destruction  on  w 
paper  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  streets  and  highways  constitute  a  total 
the  entire  load;  that  the  force  of  repe-  problem  which  for  its  improvemiH r. 
tition  should  be  applied ;  that  repetition  quires  the  expenditure  of  money  od> 
meant  the  employment  of  paid  space,  lected  from  that  part  of  the  public  vIM 
I  said  rSther  emphatically  that  the  pro-  is  mostly  concerned — namely,  the  drior, 
motion  of  street  and  highway  safety  Incidentally,  the  Hartford  Tiapr, 
called  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  tax  which  has  carried  on  a  really  outslal! 
and  fee  funds  now  collected  from  mo-  ing  program  of  promoting  street  at 
torists,  so  that  a  definitely  consistent  highway  safety,  had  the  folkmii^to 
program  could  be  adopted,  consisting  say  in  its  Dec.  20  issue  regarifi^te 
of  paid  advertising  in  newspapers  and  Washington  Conference;  “HaitHI 
the  use  of  other  media  by  which  safety  men  who  have  returned  from  Waihiii- 
on  the  streets  and  highways  could  be  ton.  where  they  attended  the  Confenia 
sold  to  the  American  public.  on  Highway  Safety,  called  by  Seatlll 

This  thought  was  first  expressed  Daniel  C.  Roper,  of  the  DepartUN^lii 
by  the  writer  several  years  ago  before  Commerce,  to  which  President 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Motor  Ve-  velt  sent  a  message,  welcomed  the 
hide  Administrators  and  since  then  I  operation  of  the  Department  in  Ik 


Sr\  \Tr\n  I  i  ^  ,  ana  saiu ;  .\ow  sonny,  run  ana  get  your 

O  YOU  feel  that  you  going  to 
cut  loose,  young  man.  Well,  I  knew  j 

^  father  when  he  and  I  at  your  age  ^  ^  ,  .^^^rners 

looked  at  a  world  full  of  injustices.  In 
that  day  the  world  was  rather  more  b 
stuffy  with  injustice  than  today. 

Yaw  father 

aibly  were  wrong.  But  or  three  '9l 

young  fellows  whom  we  knew  and  loved  ^ 

struck  off  across  country  to  the  rainbow 

that  you  are  seeking.  The  world  is 

better  than  was  fifty  years  But 

I  doubt  they  helped  it  any.  The  re- 

sistless  pressure  of  social  evo- 

lutionary  progress  through  the 

of  men  and  the  sluggish  but  power- 
fully  moving  sense  in  men’s 

hearts  have  made  the  world  l)etter 
these  fifty 

would  like  to  think  that  those 
star-eyed  boys  started 

us  the  the 

speed  human  am 

sure  they 

You  have  for  You  .see 

things  clearly  and  you  are 

about  these  cross,  cruel  and  devastating  - - - 

injustices  which  fill  your  eyes  with  William  Allen  White 

wrath.  More  people  see  them  than  you 

think.  -And  so  with  glacier-like  move-  for  the  old  order,  and  there  is  something 
ment  the  injustices  are  ground  down,  in  it. 

The  generations  pass,  justice  is  a  little  I  supjiose  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
more  nearly  achieved  in  the  passing  cen-  is  to  save  your  enthusiasm,  your  energy, 
tury.  But  change  that  comes  hastily  the  dynamic  illusions  of  youth  for  your 
too  often  is  not  change,  but  turmoil.  I  work,  and  let  it  lead  you  where  it  will, 
fear  that  you  will  see  that  the  cata-  Don’t  restrain  it,  and  don’t  prostitute  it. 
clysm  in  Russia  will  have  to  back  up  W'^hatever  talent  you  liave  is  your  gift, 
two  or  three  car-lengths  in  the  next  your  dearest  treasure.  Follow  it,  but 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  then  will  not  be  cherish  it.  It  will  do  the  world  no  good 
much  further  ahead  than  the  order  that  to  have  your  brains  bashed  out  by  a 
is  slowly  changing  so  surely  under  our  cop’s  club  or  a  gun-liutt.  Moreover  as 
eyes  in  the  democratic-  nations  of  the  premature  remains  you  will  miss  a  lot 

of  fun,  but  maybe  you  will  see  a  lot 
more  of  life  as  a  crusader. 


HOOPER  VICTORIOUS 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  The  raindt 
has  happened.  After  many  yean  of 
siege,  the  London  Times,  not  a  nen- 
paper,  but  an  institution,  has  at  lat 
capitulated  to  my  barrage  of  letters,  ni 
has  not  only  published  one  of  my  li¬ 
ters,  but,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  ill 
stubborn  resistance,  has  given  me  *■ 
demification  by  publishing  a  long  lead* 
(editorial)  about  my  letter.  I  can  ri0» 
die  happy.  What  more  have  I  to  wfak 
for  in  this  life? 

Doubtless  many  people  have  wondnl 
why  I  spend  my  life  writing  letter! 

all  parts  of  the  wool 


world. 

You  ask  my  advice  about  what  to  do 
in  the  changing  social  order  in  the 
world  you  are  about  to  enter. 

Alas,  a  man  in  his  late  sixties  should 
not  try  to  point  the  way  to  a  youth  in 
his  twenties.  My  generation  has  made 
so  many  mistakes,  and  I  have  been  my¬ 
self  so  much  a  part  or  an  indorser  of 
many  of  those  mistakes  that  it  is  gro¬ 
tesque  to  try  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 

One  fact,  however,  you  may  fairly  well 
rely  on.  If  you  live  until  your  late 
sixties,  you  will  survive  into  an  order 
as  changed  and  strange  as  this  order 
now  seems  to  me,  when  I  look  back  on 
the  days  when  I  was  your  age. 

The  changes  that  have  come  to  the 
-  world  in  my  life  have  been  mostly  by 
mechanical  devices.  I  think  the  changes 
in  your  life  will  come  larg^  through 
human  attitudes  to  those  and  other 
mechanical  devices  that  are  yet  unreal¬ 
ized. 

What  should  you  do  about  it:  Rush 

out  to  meet  the  changes?  Face  them  . —  "ji 

with  eager  impatience?  Or  sit  by  and  everything,  am  barrm 

them  come?  know.  Of  everything,  might  be  happy,  as  1  aai 

1  am  fairly  certain.  you 

make  gregt  difference.  What-  I  preach  spiritual  philosophy,  and*, 

ever  changes  in  the  social  you  Spartan  philosophy.  The  Amm^ 

may  see  will  be  more  or  less  inevitable,  people  have  become  soft  and  effemim^ 

a  resistless  social  Cer-  They  have  lost  of  extra# 

tainly  should  not  pull  back  ing  sweetness 

machine  is  ^grinding  forward.  But  They  want  to  be  coddled,  to  M# 

should  not  g^  out  and  push  too  heavily.  things  made  easy  them,  to  draw  pe* 

It  won’t  hop  much.  And  insurance,  bonuses,  doles.  f 

so  hard— you  nU^  slip  and  fall  down.  We  need  a  resurgence  of  spiritual 

And  ffien  anyway  you  don’t  know  which  As  the  father  of  two  boys,  both  too  young  to  have  lost  any  of  childhood’s  Like  swine,  we  grub  for  dollars,  ajjt 

way  the  old  bus  is  going  as  you  push,  belief  in  Santa  Claus,  M.  A.  Raiser,  day  city  editor,  San  Francisco  o£Bce  of  the  grunt  whether  we  find  them  or  nwj 

and  you  may  steer  it  to  a  ditch.  Mark  Associated  Press,  knew  the  answer  when  Ralph  Heppe,  division  manager,  said:  We  shall  never  sing  like  nightinfllw 

Twain’s  boy  on  the  Mississippi  steam-  “Let’s  have  something  different  this  year  in  the  way  of  a  Christmas  story.”  Mr.  until  we  find  the  secret  of  song  in 

boat  who  burst  into  the  salon  where  a  Raiser  went  to  the  Emporium,  department  store,  borrowed  a  Santa  Claus  outfit,  own  souls.  | 

lot  of  old  ladies  were  knitting,  and  and  proceeded  to  interview  children  on  the  subject  of  Christmas.  Photo  shows  CbaRUS  HoOi^ 

rstartl^  them  with  the  cry  of  “fire,”  Raiser  getting  his  story.  Coeur  d’iVlene,  Idaho.  ■ 


GOT  SANTA  STORY  FIRST  HAND 


newspapers  in 
without  pay. 

The  mystery  is  really  no  myit* 
at  all.  I  hold  that  no  man  fulfills  ■. 
true  destiny  until  he  has  spent  his^ 
for  others.  No  man  c^  be  succeiffRi 
prosperous,  and  happy  in  the  true  se* 
of  those  words  unless  he  has  used  Ut 
knowledge,  wisdom,  money,  powers—^ 
that  he  has — in  niaking  or  trying  tg 
make  others  wise,  good,  and  hapf^ 
What  is  money  without  happine*» 
What  is  money  without  goodness? 

I  have  given  all  that  I  have.  I 
turned  away  from  all  that  the  wow 
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